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PREFACE. 

.. '""■' ''ip 

It has long seemed to the Chief Commissioner that 
Gaisetteer is needed for the Central Provinces. None will dispute 
that for the good management of districts, local knowledge, is ' ^ 
necessary. The more detailed and intimate such knowledge 
is,thebetter. This remark, however general may be its application, 
is particularly applicable to Provinces like these, where the 
areas are widespread ; where the tribes gnd circumstances are 
. diverse ; where the component parts ,a|i|y|neparated from each 
other by mountain barriers or other musical obstacles ; where 
information is often dilficult of acquisition by reason of the 
remoteness of localities ; and where the annals of the country, 
though to some extent existing, are lor the most part in- 
accessible to the majority of our countrymen. 

When such knowledge is merely acquired by individuals, 
it is apt to be of a fugitive character, owing to those frequent 
changes which are inevitable in Indian administration. It 
constantly happens that when an olBcerhas, by travelling about, 
and by communicating with the people, leaint very much 
regarding his district, he is obliged by ill health, or by the 
requirements of the service, or by other reasons, to leave, and 
then he carries all his knowledge away with him, his ^ccessof 

having to study everything aftimtto. ^ ''' 

jftiform facts 

Thus it becomes of importance that the mvfed by all who 
of local interest and value should be reeqaf such record sh<^uld 
have the means of knowing them ; 'and thaicfel nnd withm the 
be embodied in an abiding shape, pabwn, \9^rncd to ascertain 
reach of all, so , that everyone who is cortH^Vof information 
th^e things may have the ordinary^ yesources \ * 

reidytohand. ^ 

r . ' Tfra matcri&ls for 

r r" Therefore it was in .18^4 reeorved to cbllectY wing ip these 
J W this view ftU \ * 
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liuTf'- 5" ‘^“00"''“ o™*? officer transmittal the data'Z 
" , n *«nc‘- Advantage was also taken of the .«.. .i- r, rn, 

pep«fment being in operation to obtain therefrem all th^ 

. . 00 Aesnbjects in question. Thus in thrcon "e of t! 
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quarter Station be ft place of* sizs and note, a description , of it 
is inserted. After that all the cities, towns, principal villages, 
and other places of mark, in the district, are noticed in alpha*: 
betical order The notice of each place contains particulars of 
the inhabitants, the fabrics, the antiquities, and any objects of 
usefulness and interest which there may be. 

The work thus brought out, though probably as complete 
as it can be made at the present time, is yet avowedly irnper* 
feet, and is in some respects only preliminary. The informa- 
tion generally may from year to year be supplemented by 
further details, and on numerous points will dpubtless be found 
susceptible of emendation. The statistics especially will con- 
stantly be open to enlargement and rectification. Still a broad 
foundation for future superstructure has at least been raised. 
Our Officers have at all events been stimulated to enquire in 
order to make this commencement, and their intelligent interest 
in their charge and their work will have assuredly been 
heightened thereby. They will be further incited in the same 
direction in order to add to what has now been begjm. 

Nor will such efforts it is hoped be confined to Europeans. 
The numberless educated Natives now springing up all over 
these Provinces will surtdy be able and willing tp contribute 
to the stock of materials for a Gazetteer which aims at describ- 
ing the country which is either the land of their birth or else 
the land of their service and residence. 

Mr. Temple now directs the issue of this publication in 
the trust that it may be of some advantage both to those now 
eerring, and to those who may hereafter join the service, and 
thus /nay prove of some use to those concerned in the welfi^ 
of the Central Provinces. 

By order of the Chief Commissioner, 

c. be^abd, 

1^^^^ V . 








CENTRAl PROVINCES GAZETTEER. 


BAITOOL 

The district of Baitool lies entirely in the hill country ; it com- 
prises the westernmost section of that portion of the Sant poo ra 
Range which belongs to the Central Provinces. Beyond its western 
border the Borar country begins : on the north it is bounded along its 
whole length by the Hoshungabad District and the Mukrai Territory; 
on the east by Chiudwara ; while of its southern border, the eastern 
half touches the Nagpore District, and the western half runs with 
Berar. It is situated between the 21st and 22nd parallel of north 
latitude, and the 77th and 78th of east longitude; it has a mean elevation 
above the sea of about 2,000 feet, though some points, of course, are 
much higher, reaching to little short of 3,700 feet above the sea level. 
It is essentially a high land tract, but possessing every variety of 
external feature — from the valley smiling with corn and sugarcane„ to 
the frowning precipice and mountain torrent brawling through the 
primeval forest. It divides itself naturally into several distinct portions, 
ditferihg both in outward appearance, character of soil, and geological 
formation. 

The chief town of Baitool is centrically situated, and lies in a level 
basin of rich soil, traversed by the perennial streams of the Machna 
and Sampna, and shut in by abrupt lines of stony hills on all sides; 
but the west, where it is bounded by the deep valley of the Taptee, 
^clothed on either side with dense jungle. This tract is almost entirely 
I under cultivation, and is studded with numerous and thriving village 
f communities. To the south lies an extensive rolling plateau of basaltic 
formation, having the sacred town of Mooltye^ and the springs of the 
( river Taptee as its highest point, extending over the whole of the 
southern face of the district, and finally merging into the wild and 
'broken line of ghats which lead down to the lower country of the 
I plains. This part of the district consists of a succession of stony 
ridges of trap rock, enclosing valleys or basins of fertile soil of very 
varying extent and capabilities, and to which the cultivation is mostly 
confined, except where the shallow soil on the tops of the hills admits 
of being turned to account. The whole of the culturable soil has now 
been taken up ; there are but few trees ; and the general aspect is bare 
aud u^jnviting. 

To the north of Baitool there lies a tract of poor country, thinly 
inl^bitedi and sj^rsely cultivated, terminating in the main chain of 
^^utpoora where a considerable fall takes place in the 

geperal level ^of the country. North again lies an irregular plain 
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The geology of this district is very remarkable. The appended 
extracts, from a descriptioa* by Lieutenant Finnis, of the formatiod met' 
with on the route between Nagpore and Hoshungabad will convey 
sofce knowledge of the mam characteristics of the regions through 
which he took his section. The whole of the country® south of tie 
Machna forms the north-western corner of that great basaltic area, 
which includes all the low countries west of Nagpore through Berar : 

‘‘ divTskn^™'^*^^’^^ ^ principal 

“ The first division includes the tract of country lying between 
Nagpore and Baitool, to the south bank of the Machna River. 

« trap occurs during the whole of this 

“ bouE ^ country is covered with round wacken 


“ The second division comprises the space within the southern and 
northern ghats on the Machna. wuMiem ana 

“Tills river, at Baitool, is running to the west, and after winding 

“ Tav’fl "t- ® " r '■f^rosses the road, running east to join thi 
favah Liver at Shah poor. The distance is about 27 miles- the 
“ intermediate country liilly. mues. me 

“On the north bank of the Machna, at Baitool, trap no longer 

‘ trn’s*in ^^rata of quartz and mica schis^t traversi® g 

, P “ ”f, north of the cantonments. These are of 

^ quartz, brittle, very highly stratified, and verticallv disposed • the 
layers seldom exceed 11 inches in thickness. ' ■ ’ 

“ riie third division includes the country between the Machna River 
and the nullah, one and a half mile south of Keeslah • and i» 
hounded on the west by the small range of Jamo-urh Hills which is 


« "f passing the Machna at Shahpoor all traces of granite are lost 
‘and the sandstones become very g^eral The * !*’ 

■ ^TVtVr “'“KSlh“T,;3 

‘■ the,hLw?sloto^hey'^ frequently showing 

of m,avL 1 7 * traversed occasionally by veiw 


M a ^ I Uttii way Detw^en bbahpoor and 

, the BhpmNuddee, where a trap vein, about 12 yards wir^s.^- 
“ the sandstone from a south-east direction. ^ It forms the bed 

o« Ae nullah, and can be traced for a considerable distant. ' 


" Machna River, and three riiiles uti tbA 

“spar, aboirt si?dn;hPL*J*P « V « nf dsl<ten»o# 

, nches sfide. No ttap- app«^ 
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. after <^(MsiDg the sandstone hills, the road passes over a black alluvial 
sou, which continues to the river north of Keeslah ; and the onlv rock 
with IS sandstone grit.” 

_ rhe several out^^^ coal in this district are mentioned in the 
Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India, Vol II, Part II, and will 
be found epitomized in Appendix A of that volume, pages 268 and 
270 (see Annexure f). Since xMr. Medlicott reported on them, they 
have been again recently visited by Mr. Blandford, of the Geological 
Purvey. No new discovery has been made in this district; and the 
^^own out-crops will be found minutely described by Mr. Blandford. 
i he Kawundeo section is the most important, exposing one or two 
seams of 4 feet thickness each ; all the others being less than that, 
a.pd not affording so promising a field for mining operations. 


Ih^forests are very extensive: the whole uncleared region occupies 
some /GO square miles. Five of the best timber-bearing tracts have 
been reserved by the Government; they contain a vast quantity of 
^ung Teak, with some fine trees; some magnificent Saj {Pentapiera 
Tommtosd) and Kowah {Pentaptera Arjuna), with Sheeshum, Salee, 
and other good timber trees. The unreserved wastes have been 
divided into lots of 3,000 acres, for sale or giant on clearance leases ; 
the woods are under the management of the district authorities, and 
are guarded by the forest law. 


At some period after the time of the Gond Rajahs of Kherlah, whoso 
dynasty is known to have ruled this tract of country from the old 
Government, which still remains, Baitool was subject to Pandoo Gow- 
lee, who was Rajah of Deogurh in the Chindwara District. After Pau- 
doo Gowlee there is nothing known until the time of Bukt Boolund, 
Rajah, who reigned towards the end of the seventeenth century. He 
visited Aurungzebe s Court at Delhi, and became a convert to Islam. 
It is hard to guess how far westward along the hills his power extended. 
There was certainly a hill Rajah at Saoleegurh during the latter part 
of Aurungzebe^s reign, for his marauding inroads into the Nerbudda 
Valley are mentioned in a letter of Newab Jelal Khan, the Moghul 
S^ubahdar at Hindia Bukt Boolund was succeeded by Chand Sooltan, 
had two sons — the elder, Booran Shall, and the second, Akbur Shah. 
When Chand Sooltan died, these two boys were very young, so Walee 
Sliah, an illegitimate son of Chand Sooltan, put them in prison and 
took possession of the throne himself. The boys* mother then applied 
to, Rugo^ee^ the Mahratta ruler of Berar, for assistance; he came with an 
killed Walee Shah, released the boys, and put them both on the 
throne on their promising to pay him half the revenue of their kingdom; 

to Poona Sattara, ^bnt 

was paid half the revehue of the Deogurh kingdom, according to agr^e- 
me6ti uptil 1 150 Fuslj; 

» Bboran Shah atid Akbur Shah quarrelled ; the Gohds rose 

whole country for a whole year, but 
do^ bjfc Riigojee Ist, who supported Akbur Sbah and expel- 

Akbur Shah to 

9 ^ above |he gfaate 
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S^?^3p»* the nominal at! thority of the Gond Rajah, vet the eastern part at any 
rate was virtually annexed to the kingdom^ of the Bliouslas, But. the • 
;f Saoleegiirh Rajah seems to have maintained his independence up to 

1<760, and to have been swept away by the Mahratta conquests some- 
Uine brfore d775 A.D. In 1818 A.l)., after the defeat and flight of 
Appa bahib, this district formed part of the territory ceded to the 
British for payment of the contingent ; and by the Treaty of 1826, it 
TOS formally incorporated with tlje British possessions. Detachments 

of British troops were stationed at Mooltye, Baitool, and Shahpoor in 

1818, in order to cut ofl Appa Sahib’s escape westward from Puch- 
murree; ^ but be passed the line, and got olT. A military force was 
quartered at Baitool until June 1862. - ' 

Of the agricultural community the prevalent caste is the Mah- 
ratta Kooiibees, They occupy the southern parts of the district, and 
s have originally emigrated from Nagpore and Berar, 

^ J istinct fiom th(?in are the Purdesee Koormees, a race from upper 
Didia peaking tlie Hindustan ee language ; these are confined to the 
Klias Baitool lalook/ whither they immigrated along \yith the grand- 
fathcr of the present half proprietor of Baitool, Taizoe Singh. 

Besides the Purdesee Koormees above noticed, there are the 
DaisJee, or Dholewar Koonl>ees, who also speak tlie Hindustanee lan- 
gimge These are chiefly confined to a few villages of the small 
lalook of Ixanoepoor. 
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Next to the Koonbces in point of numbers come the Bhoyurs, a 
race said to have come- originally from upper India; fhey are hardwork- 
ing and industrious cultivators, thoroughly alive to tlie advantages of 
irrigation, and generally expending much labor and capital in the 
sinking of wells, ibey are unfortunately much addicted to drink, 
which. IS said to have led many of them into debt and difficulties, 
i. hey are found chiefly in the Mooltye Pergunriah. 

Rajpoots are found in the Mooltye Pergiinnah in the villao^es 
adjoining the Chindwara District, and- also in some few of the villages 
of the.Atnair Pergunnah in the south. Their numbers are very iucoh- 
aiderable. ^ 


The most skilful cultivators are the Malees; a sprinkling of these 
IS to be found throughout the whole of the open parts of the dis^ 


Kirars are the next in importance of the agricultural community, 
apd are about equal in numbers to the Malees; similarly they are 
distributed more or less all over the district; as regards social status; 
^ey are inferior to the above mentioned castes, who maintain ar^geaerai 
feeling of social equality, though, of course, keeping completely apart 
la aU eeremonial observance^^^ They are hardworking and rn<^gtrioua; 
but the them are poor and not very good cultivi^i^" . 

n agriculturists 

pUsdlers) an4 K^^ihars (Distillers), Mussulmans. and..fcmiiiB>-tljsa©: 
two live chiftfly in the villages; Gowlftes, veigr' anient, 

inhabitants qf ^esq , upland regions, 
life, and byi.tfeigt' scanty 








u»u€tl n)iscellaiieous society of artizans, shopkeepers, and religious 
sectarians fills up the number of tlie population. The hill tribes of 
Gonds and Korkoos demand separate notice, tliough it must necessarily 
-be short. * • 




The Goads are found in all the wild and jungle villages, and also oon<i». 
in some of the more open ones, where they live chiefly by manual 
labor in the fields, follovviog the plough or tending cattle. 

The Korkoos arc almost entirely confined to a few talooks of the 
Saoleegurh Pergunnah, which belong to a Korkoo proprietor, Gainda 
Patel. Some of the Korkoos are very industrious in the cultivation of 
rice, bV.it the majority of them are veiy similar to the Gonds, in charac- 
ter and ^jtSposition. Those lat ter have no idea., and no wish, beyond 
living from hand to moutii, taking no thought for tlie morrow, and, 
consequently, obliged to put up with little food and scanty clothing. 

Their favourite mode of livelihood is by cutting grass and firewood, 
which they sell in tlie nearest market ; but t'iiey also carry on a little / 

agriculture, chiefly that method termed Dhya. 

These two tribes are clearly distinct one from tlio other. The Gonds 
have a religion and language of their own. 'I'hey are subdivided 
into about twenty tribes, and they count twelve and a halt religious 
sects, the separating characteristic boiiigthe num\)er ot gods worshiped 
by each. Seven is tlie number most usually adored ; tlui lowest caste 
of all vvorships any numlier of gods, and indeed anything, having been 
feft out (according to popular tradition) when the formal distribution ot 
deities to each sect'originully took place. 


Birtlis and inarriagcis are celebrated by certain curious and pecu- 
liar customs : a suitor will serve for his wife during a stated number of 
after the manner of Jacob. As a rule, they bury tlxeir dead, apd 
sb^Jetiines kill a cow over the grave ; but the more prosperous famiMes 
now occasionally burn their dead according to the custom of the 
Hindoo.s, whoso ancient and exclusive rites are invariably imitated by 
the outcasi tribes as they rise in the scale of civilization. There is 
80' ae tendency to suppose for th% Gonds a Scythian origin, — to view 
/Jin as the stranded waif of some of the Scythian inymigrations, which 
undoubtedly penetrated very far into India at a period antecedent to 
the Christian era. The language has certainly some intermixture with 
Tamil, but this may have been subsequently acquired. 


The religio'n of the Korkoos, or Mowarees, is essentially different 
from th 4 t of the Gonds : it is very much more imitative of Hinduism. 
They worship the Hindu Mahadeo, the Sun, and Doola. Deo. Ihey 
'Will' not touch cow^s flesh ; they will neither eat nor drink with the 
Gfonds; itnd in the Baitool District they will not smoke. They worship 
their ancestors, as do also fhe Gonds ; they have no priesthood, by cla^s 
or prdfoasiipn ; but their ceremonies are performed by the elders of "the 
family* fTbeir ceremonies at birth.*? and marriages differ from those 
of th^ Gonds,. except in the matter of drinking bouts, which are 
rpligidipb held 01^ such occasions either tyibo. The Irish practice 
ftom-eth mg like U, is also commt^ to tbe,fui^^l 
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times burn ; burial being probably the more ancient cnstuin, as in 
every nation. 

The Korkoo language has never been scientitically examined : it 
ie said to have some affinity with the Bengalee and Ooryah ; it has no 
connection whatever with the Gondee, although the habits of life of 
the two tribes are much the same, and in personal appearance they are 
not unlike each other. • 

Under the old Mahratta Government each village had its Patel, 
or head man, who collected the rents from the tenants, and paid them 
in to the Government treasuries, subtracting his authorized percentage. 
He bad also certain powers to decide criminal charges, and was the 
general arbiter of village disputes. As long as these duties were satis- 
factorily performed, the office remained in the family, and thus became 
very frequently hereditary. But the exactions of the Mahratta Govern- 
meat in its wars at the beginning of this century drove out the race of 
Watundar, or hereditary Patels, and brought in a swarm of speculating 
farmers, who took the villages at rack rents, and who never lasted long. 
The farms were continually changing hands : one man got hold of 
several villages, and the old Patel merged intf> the modern Malgoozar. 
This state of affairs seems to have lasted up to 1837, when a light 
settlement for the long period of twenty years entibled those who then 
possessed the estates to hold on and prosper ; and it is on these men, 
or their descendants, that the settlement just completed has finally 
conferred proprietary right. The present proprietors have full liberty 
to dispose as they will of their land, subject only to the payment, by 
the possessor, of the Government revenue and to the recognition of 
such tenant-right as has been recorded. Many of the cultivators have 
certain rights of occupancy, and of bolding at fixed rents under .cer- 
tain conditions. All such claims have been enquired into aud ^)aL'""-: 
mined according to law and custom. M 

The principal dry staple of the district accrues from the spring 
harvest of wheat and pulses ; more than three-fourths of the open 
lands are devoted to these crops. The seed is sown in October, no 
manure is used, and the fields are “very rarely irrigated ; the grain 
ripens early in the spring. The autumn harvewSt is important only in 
the hill villages. Cotton is raised, but its cultivation is not understood; 
also jowaree, a little rice, kootkee (an inferior rice), kodan (rye), and 
other poor grains. The Dhya system of cultivation is widely practised 
% the hill tribes. A new piece of ground, generally qn a hjil slope or 
^ge of. a stream, is selected and cleared of ^11 jungle. The surfape is 
tl^n covered over with logs of wood of varying size, apd these agaip 
.with: s?i>aller brushwood. This work goes on during the hot p:eat^^^ 
to let th® Dew cut wood g®t properly dry ; just before the stains, the 
wood is set fire to and thoroughly burned to the grqupd, after the ' 
first tall of rain the seed is scattered among the ashes;, when, the ground 
is steep, it is generally thrown in a lump along the tap of .the plot, apd 
is left to be washed to its place by the rains. 

iThe sugarcane does .s^ery well in Baitooh— r-the Dtid^teite 
intipoducea man^ years ago by,paipnel Sleenwin 

the gantry is more ex1eps|y^^ grawn. It. is. plated in 




and ripens m December.* 

Opium cultivation is carried on chiefly in the Mooltye Pergun- 
nah. The sowing usually begins in November ; in February the plant 
ilowers/and the pods are ripe about March. The juice extracted i% 
exported in its raw state by the merchants, who buy it up and send it 
to Indore or elsewhere for manufacture. The area under cultivation 
is reckoned at 2,400 acres, which are said to give an outturn of 1;800 
maunds of 80tbs. weight. 

The weight in ordinary use for retail dealings is the imperial seer of 
80 rupees weight, or 80 tolahs. 

• The standard dry measure is a “Palee,” containing 75'40 cubic 
inches. It is a cylinder, made of wood or metal. 

The English yard measure of 3 feet has been introduced. 

This district is divided fl^r revenue purposes into two tehseelees— 
Mooltye and Baitool, and for police purposes into six station circles — 
of Mooltye, Baitool, Atnair, Shahpoor. S loleegurli or Chicholee, and 
^Doonawa, — and tAventy outposts. Mooltye and Doonawa are within 
^the Mooltye Tehscelee, and the other four in the Baitool Tehseelee. 
The Baitool District yields a land rovonuo of 1,84,438 rupees, 13 
annas, and 9 pies. The Iifipei^jal Customs Lino runs right through the 
western portion of the district from north to souih.f 

The following are the chief towns in this distiict : — 

Budnoor, which is the head-qinirtors of the district a< I ministration, 
contains, besides the Eu-ropeau houses, two bazars, in which there are 
603 houses. The largest, the Kotc'c Baxar, has 441 houses, with a 
population of 1,855 souls. Tlie Sudder Bazar contains 162 houses, with 
a population of about 689 souls. 

/ The Sudder Bazar is situated on the Machna Nuddee. These two 
bazars are in a very goeffl state, and have lately been much improved 
by having good roads made through them. There is no trade of any 
importance in them. A house tax is levied. The Government offices 
are the Commiasiouer s Court-house, which is held in a private house; 
the District Court-house, the Jail, the Teliseelee, Police Station-house, 
tod Town Police Outpost; also two Government School-houses, one for 
males and the other for females, and one Indigenous School and a 
Post Office. There is also a good Dispensary and a Government Ab- 
karee godown. There is a good Serai for native travellers, and a Dto 
Bungalow for Europeans and Natives who choose to pay the usual fees. 
There are two tanks near the Kotee Bazar. Not far from Budnoor 
is Eherla, the former residence of the Gond Rajahs, where there is 
an old fort, now in ruins, which used to be held by thorn; also two 
tanks, a lar^e and a smaU one. There are . only 20 houses in Kherla ; 
and all the inhabitants are Gonds. 

\/After Budnoor comes Baitool, which is 4 miles distant from ft, 
Baitool contains 1,188 houses, with a population of 5,174 sonls, chiefly 
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Koormees and Mahratta Brahmins. It is situated on the Sampna 
Nuddee, and is inhabited chiefly by agriculturists. It has a good trade 
in pottery. A Chowkeedaree tax is levied. No Government offices. 
There is one Police Outpost, one Government and one Indigenous 
School, and a branch Charitable Dispensary. There is no tank in . 
Baitool itself ; but in the village of Beawarree, not far off, there is a 
very large one. There is one old fort, and an English burial-ground ’ 
with two groves on it ; also a Mussulman shrine, where a feast is held * 
annually. Baitool was formerly the district head-quarters ; but in 
1822 A. D., Mr. Clark, the Deputy Commissioner, left it and lived in 
Budnoor. From that time Budnoor has been the district head-quarters. 

Bhaisdehie lies 32 miles south-west of the district head-quarter sta- 
tion. It contains 625 houses, with a population of 2,293 souls. It is 
situated on the Poorna Nuddee. This town is something under 300 years 
old. It was founded by Peerajee Hybut Rao, Deshmookh, whoso family 
became very powerful and plundered ihe whole country. The town is 
now owned by descendants of his. It has no particular trade.* There is a 
Chowkeedaree tax levied here. .There is a Police Outpost and a Govern-^ 
meut School. In Bhaisdehte there Hs an old fort, which used to be the ‘ 
stronghold of the Deshmookhs. There are also two tanks and three 
Hindoo temples. v 

Bordha is situated to the north-west of Budnoor, and is 40 miles 
distant from it. It contains about 300 liouses, with a population of 
about 1,000 souls. It is situated on the Tawa Nuddee. It is in good 
repair ; and has a trade in brass pots, mohwa, and iron. There is a Police 
Outpost and a Government School. 

Chicholee lies to the west of Budnoor, and is 20 miles distant. It 
contains 398 houses, with a population of 1,770 souls. A Chowkee- 
daree tax IS levied. It is a mile oft the Kundoo. There is only the 
customary bazar trade in Chicholee. There. is a Police Station-house 
and a Government School in it. 

Mooltye, which lies 28 miles to the east of the Suddor, contains 850 
houses, with a population of 3,208 souls. It is situated on the river 
Taptee. It is now in a very flourishing state, and has some trade in 
all sorts of produce, particularly opium and goor. There is a house 
tax levied, which yields about 996 rupees per annum. The Government 
oftices are tlie Tehseelee, Police Station-house, Government School, 
Charitable Dispensary, and Abkaree godowa. There is a large Hin- 
doo temple here, where a festival, which lasts for 15 days, is held ; and 
there is a large tank, which is said to be the source of the Taptee, and 
^which the Hindoos worship. There is also an English burial-ground. 
1'here are several temples on the bank of the tank.. 

At page 8(>9 of Volume VI. of the Asiatic Society’s Journal (Bengal) 
will be found an account of an inscription on three copper plates ob- 
tained in 1837 by M. Ommanney, Esq., B. C. S., from one Kamala Bhastri, 
a Gosaln, who then held a small portion of rent-free land at Multai. 
A/«c simile and a translation is also given. The date of this writing 
apnears to be very uncertain; but Mr. J. Prinsep ascribed to it ^nsideir** 
able antiquity. ^ 

Shahpopv lies du,e north of Budnoor, and is 'about 24 miles distant. 

It has 246 houses, and apopulation of J>110 soub. It fe situated on 
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river Maclina. This town is more than 125 years old : it was founded 
by Bhowani Singh, Killadar. It is now in a flourishing state, has no 
trade peculiar to itself, but has the usual trade of such< places. There 
is an Abkaree godown, a Station-house, a Native Doctor, and a 
Government School. A bridge has been built across the Machna at 

‘ Shahpoor. 

• Among the objects of interest in the district may be mentioned the 
old fort of Kherlah, situate on a small isolated hill within a few miles 
of the present Civil Station,;* This was the seat of Government under 
the Gonds and preceding ’rtelws ; and hence the district was, until the 
time of its annexation to tfie British dominions, known as the Kherlah 
Sircar.’' The'lpcal Ij^geh,^ is, that the fort was orginally built by one 
Bajah Jespal, the/ounder of -a Chutree dynasty, many ages ago; but 
it is more pro^aiSle tl\^t these petty chiefs were Gonds by origin. The 
place afterwards fell into the hands of the Mahomedans, for many parts 
of the building noW^, refhaining are unmistakeably the offspring of 
Moslem art. 

Another remarkable fort is that of Borghur, or Bower-Gurh, near 
Shahpoor : it occupies the crest of a small isolated mass of granite, 
scarped on all iides but one, which has been apparently upheaved 
in a mass out of the ridge of the Sautpoora Hills, which now forms its 
base. Other old forts, now existing only in name, are those of J am- 
gurh in the north, Saoleegurh in^ the west, and Jaitpoor in the east. 
The latter was once the seat of a minor Gond dynasty ; a descendant 
of the family still holds a village in that part of the district. 
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APPENDIX A. 


I. 


The Main Road from Biidnoor ( Bailool) toward’S Nagpore, and information regarding it. 



Miles. 


Budaoor . . . . 


Civil Station —Semis in Sndder and Kotee Bazaar— Charit. 
able Dispensary - Cluirch — Dak Bungalow— Town and' Female 
ScliooMiouses - Sudder Distillery — water from river— 3 tanks and 
numerous wells— Police Head-quarters and Imperial Post-Offico. 

Baitdol 

4 

No Serai or covered aecommodaiion for travellers— water from 
river ainl wells — several large topes of Mangoe ti’ees for shelter 
duriiig di'y weather — \t\ovn Police Post— Charitable Dispensary- 
Imperial Post OtUec— BiinneM-i put travellers up — a Putail has a 
good gard<-n on the Fngi.sh system — vegetable procurable in 
season — about 5,00i) inhabitants. 

Saspondra • • • . 

14 

Serai water from wells — lai'ge village — Rest-house for Euro])eans. 

Mooltye «• •. 

28 

.Serai -water from tank and wells— town — ii,000 inhabitants— 
Police Statu >11 — T )isi;.riet Post-Oflice— Charitable Dispensary — 

Town Sebool — Dak Bungalow — Tehscch'e — Imperial Post-Ollioe, 

Chicheuda • • • • 

38 

Serai — wat(‘r from river Wurdah-- supplies cannot be obtained 
here for more tli.iu two or three people at a time. 


II. 


The Main Ronte Road from Budnoor (Baitool) toicardi*' Jfnshnngahady and information 

regarding it. 



Miles. 





Neempanee.# *. 

13-5 

Serai — room for Europeans, with Kitmutgar — ^water from wells 
and river— Police Outpost — supplies plentiful. 

Shahpoor • • . . 

26-6 

Water from river Macbna — shopkeepers give travellers and 

traders accommodation in their shops — supplies plentiful Police 

Station-house and District Post Office — Rest-house for Europeans 
unfurnished — Charitable Dispensary — Village School-house— ‘large 
bridge over Machna, 

Bhar • • • • • • 

35-1 

Serai — room for Europeans, with Kitmutgar— water from a well 
—supplies very scanty— l^olice Outpost— supplies have to come 
from Bordha 8 miles off. 

Kl4^la f« vt •• 

43 

Water from wells and river— shed for travel! 
plentiful — Police Outpost— good encampment under trees in fine 
weather. 
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The Main Route from Budnoor ( Baiiool) towards Mhoiv, l id Hanla, and information 

regarding it. • 


BAItOOL. 


Budnoor • • • • 

Milos. 

.Same as route No. 1. 

Chicholee . * • • 

16-0 

Police Station-house and District Post Ofiltu- — water from well 
and tank- Serai— a good large village supplies plentiful— a village 
School-luuiHO just built. ' 

Cheerapatla. • . • • 

29 

Police Out])ost— water from riwr and well — Sorai — a few 
j buts — Malgoozar has just built a subshuitial hou.se — plenty of 
j Gonds — villages within two miles. 

Gowasain • • • • 

1 40 

i * . . 

Police Oiitpost— water from wadi .“^uid river- -Serai — no village 
; at all" a Bimnea’s .shop establisluMl by I^cxmI F and Committee. 

Lokhurtalye •• 

58 

Police Outpost — w’atcr from riv- r— a large village— supplies 
plentiful— 5 miles from Sconce. Tl'is is now in lloshungabad 
District. 


Tht Main Routt Road from Budnoor ( Baltool ) towardi BUlrhnooT and Budnaira, and 

information regarding it. 


Budnoor 

Kh^ree * • • • 

Jhullar# • • • 

Qoodgaon • • 

Sawulmenda 


Same iw route No. 1 . 

Police Oil tpoat- water from wells niid tank— Ruppliea from the 
village— a village School-house just built here. 

Water from well and tank — a brnneh road to Bhaisdehie 10 
miles— supplies from tlie village— a Village Sehool-houso lately 
built here. 

Police Out^xist— water from well— supplies from the village— 
a viUage lies some distance from the road, and is hidden from 
view. 

Water from river— old Police Outpost— one or two huts— no 
supplies on spot, must be collected. 

Police Outpost— road passable for carts from Bhaba to Lokhur- 
’ talye— water from rivor — an old Musjid affords protection to travel- 
lers— a few Gond hutar-Trade statistic post. 






The Main Route Road from Budnoor (Baiiool) towards Chindwaray and informctUoii 
‘ regarding iU 


Branch Road from Skahpoor towards Sohagpoory and information regarding it 


ii 


Shahpoor 1 See route No, 2, 

Dhauflee • • • • 10 This is a Bunjara route— a fair weather road hae been made 

through the jungle up to Tawa River on the other side: 8 
miles remain to be finished to meet the road, which has been oom< 
pleted from Hoshungabad District, The portion is much used 













APPENDIX B. 

TEMPERATURE. 

Thermometrical Observations tahen at Baitool in 1864. 


Thermometer. 


In Shade. 


In Suns rays. | Remarks, 


Maxi- Mini- Medi- 
mum. mnm. um. i mum. i mum. 


January 1864. 

February 

March 


April 

» 

May 


June 

J> 

July 

9) 

August 

September 

99 

*9 

October 

November 

December 

91 

99 


61 85 76 79 

62 107 80 06 

68 115 87 102 

94 126 118 121 

96 130 120 126 

94 115 98 108 


Land Revenue, 

Abkaree. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1^489, 

34,514 

ImmMM 



appendix c 

Rtve^vbe for 1865*00 . — BaMool District 


Forests. 

Rs. 












TeliieelB. 


2emindare«s. 


Towns. 


ipUf* 


Til# cejnrBAi* 



BELASPORE. 

''The Belaspore District forms the north-western portion of the Ohut- 
teesgtirh Division of the Central Provinces; it is situated between 21® 
45' and 23® 10' of north latitude, and between 81® 30' and 83® 15' of 
east longtitude. The extreme length of the district from north to 
south is 95 miles, and the breadth from west to east 115 miles, and 
its total area consists of about 8,000 square milds. Belaspore is bound- 
ed on the north by tlie Sohagpore tract in the Rewah territory, and 
Sirgoojah and Oodey|)oor States, subordinate to Huzaree Bagh, in the 
Bengal Presidency; on the east by the district of Sumbulpore; on the 
south by the Raepore District; and on the west by the Mundla and 
Seonee Districts. Belaspore forine4 a portion of Raepore up to 1862, 
when it was constituted a distinct charge, subordinate to the Commis- 
sioner of Chutteesgurh. 

It is divided for administrative purposes into three Tehseelees — 
Moongelee on the west, Belaspore in the centre, and Sheorenarrain in 
the east. 


The northern, eastern, and western limits are a series of continuous 
hill tracts ; while the central portion is a large plateau merging in the 
Raepore District. The hilly tracts are held by quasi independent 
Chiefs. The names of these estates are as follows, and they will be 
found separately described : — 


1. Kiiwurda. 

2. Ruktee. 

3. Piiindra. 

4. Kainda. 

5. Lada. 

6. Mahteen. 

7. Ooprorah. 


8. Choorce. 

9. Korb.n, 

10. Chap pa. 

11. Bhutgaon, 

12. Belaegurh. 

13. Kutt ungee. 

14. Pundurreah, 


The Chiefs of. the two first mentioned estates have been recognized by 
the British Government as Feudatories ; and the remainder are Zemin- 
dars, ordinary subjects under the regular laws. The estates of.Kuwurda 
and Pundurreah extend a considerable distance into the plains, and 
constitute important and valuable territories. The others are generally 
poor, and, although extensive, they include much hill and forest, are 
inhabited by wild and uncivilized races, and yield an insignificant rentah 
In these tracts the Government maintains no police and no reveniie 
establish men i.s. 

The towns of the district are generally a collection of thatched mud 
huts. The ruins of former structures have more an antiquarian than 
an architectural intere.st; a rough style of brick work wa.s the sole 
aohieveinent of the people. 

The whole northern and western boundary of the Belaspore Dwttrici 
is a series of hills. To the east, also, there are scattered hillis, (itvi4io|f 
the Belpppxe Sutnhtilporei but hP epntinhoas raagee^ 
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The Vindhya Range' to the north divides Belas pore from the Rewah 
Territory, and then runs easterly into the Chota Nagpore Country. To 
the west it joins the Meikul Range, which merges in Umurkuntuk, 
a BDtll about 3,600 feet high, the sacred source oi the Xerbudda, and 
the annual resort of ^ of pilgrims. The most 6f the 

hills composing the Vindhya Range attain no greater height than 2,000 
feet ; some of them are covered with stunted forest trees, while others 
are rocky and bare; and, although wild and interesting, they cannot be 
considered imposing or picturesque. The Laffa Hill is one of the 
highest, and the only one with any history. It is over 3,000 feet high, 
and possesses a considerable area of table-land. The ancient Rajpoot 
rulers of the country had a strong fortress here, erected more than ten 
centuries ago, the remains of which still exist. 

The Sautpoora Range, which runs south of the Meikul Hills, and 
forms the western boundary of Belosporo, represents tlie same charac- 
teristics as the Vindhya Range; consisting mainly of low hills, with here 
and ,there basins and valleys, probably cultivated, and intersected by 
water-courses. There are no hills of any note; from Belaspore an 
offshoot of the Sautpoora Range runs south to Bhundara, and west to 
Mundla and Seonee. 

Of isolated hill tracts, the Sonekan, the Suktee, the Bitkoolee, and 
Dulha Hills, are the most important. With the exception of the Dulha 
Peak, none of them present any peculiarities. The Dulha Peak is pro- 
minent, rising, as it does, an isolated hill in the centre of the Belaspore 
plain, to a height of about 2,000 feet. It is bare and precipitous, and 
is one of the positions taken up by the Great Trigonometrical Survey. 

In all the Ranges above mentioned there is little good timber, except- 
ing Saul ; but the supply of Saul over this immense area may be said to 
be almost exhaustless. Iron-<^e is found in considerable quantities, 
and worked here and there after the rude native method; so far as is 
known there are no other metals*; a seam of coal is exposed on the 
banks of the Husdoo (see under Korba), and it is inferred that coal 
in some quantiiy must exist in the Vindhya Range. 

In the Belaspore District the Mahanuddee may be sold to be the 
only river. All the others, though possessing a considerable volume of 
water at intervals during the rainy season, remain for the greater part 
of the year very insignificant streams. (These will be described under 
Mahanuddee). 

The forests of Belaspore are situated on the hill tracts belonging to 
Zemindars, and consist chiefly of Saul (Vatica Robusta) and Saj {Termi- 
nalia Tomentosa) : the former is in great abundance, but as yet it is 
incapable of being utilized, owing to the remoteness of the locality and 
the difficulties of transit. 4 There is a Teak tract on the southern bank 
of the Mahanuddee, near Seoreenarrain, 50 miles from Belaspore; but 
with this exception no Teak exists. 

^ The'tii&eTal resources of the district are considerable; but they wU^ 

• prbbably not be developed for years, owing to the mountainous and ih- 
aw^bla nature of the country. In the northern hills the^> supply of 
may^ be and in the vicinity, 

purposes ia abundant. A bed of opal, ’ belieyed^ to be 
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vMimufacturef. 


of considerable depth and excellent quality, exists at Korba, situated on 
the Husdoo, 80 miles east of Belaspore. No attempts have yet been 
made to work the coal. ■ ' 

^ Th^e are no local manufactures of any importance; and the wants of 
the pitople have been of so primitive and simple a kindy that tnaohinos, 
8kiUed ;atrtizans, and superior workmen in any trade do not exist ; o^arae 
cloth, adapted for local use, is extensively made, but a very insignificapt 
portion of this is exported. A description of silk is made, called Tui^a, 
i&om the thread of the Tussa silk worm. The cocoons are collected 
in. the hill forests in June, from the branches of the Saj trees, by a 
thoroughly wild race called Bhoomias, or Bygas. Those who roar the 
'Worm visit the forests during the rains and purchase the cocoqna 
These they take to their huts. On the worms leaving the cocoons and 
laying thoir eggs, the latter are carefully batched in earthen vessels till 
the new worm is formed and of a size sufficient to be transported to 
the adjacent Saj trees. Here they are placed and watched till the new 
cocoons are formed. Tliese are then sold to the weavers. As far as 
ascertainable, the statistics of this silk manufacture are as follows 
Number of Looms* . .. .• *. .. .. 300 

Number of pieces manufactured. . .• .. .. 3,000 

Annual value •• •• •• •• Rupees 12,000 

The trade of the district may still be considered undeveloped, 
though much progress has been made since the introduction of British 
rule. The chief exports are grain, goor, cotton, and lac; the chief im- 
ports are cloth, sugar, and salt. The traffic flows north over the Vindhya, 
passes to Rewah and Mirzapoor, and west over the Sautpoora and 
Meikul Ranges, by the Kainda Pass to Jubbulpore. The extent and 
value of the exterior trade, according to tlie statistical Returns for 
1865-66, is as follows : — 


Northward. 


Exports. 


Imports. 


Maunds. Rupees. Maunds. Rupees. 






''A . ' V i'f 


fjotton •• •• •• 16,810 2,20,120 

Sugar •• •• •• 4,053 19,708 

Salt •• *• •• •• •• 

Grain / •• •• 185,098 2,63,096 

Oilseeds .. •• ^0 120 

Metals and Hardware •• .. •• 

English piece-goods .. . . # • 

ifis^ellaheous European goods • • y** 

Coufiitry cloth • * ** . 389 a v^99 

i4c 17,721.: }iim9 
Horses, Cattley and Sheep •* .. 7,893 

Cocoanuts^ ^ 9,750 9^,096 . 

Miscellaneotts ^ 2,299 ^ 3(>,601 


2,262 

1.908 

128 

237 

1,265 

266. 

45 

81 




84,998 

16.764 

191 

422 

42,640 

26^77 

8,662 

2,680 

l,i9M7 


mm-. 
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VS/ s' - ; -EupeejS.-.'^ ^.^• 

X •• •• •• • • 1,78,931 

Miscellaneous revenue •• •• •• 10,059 

Abkaree revenue .♦ •• •• •• 7,100 ^ 

s Stamp revenue •• •• '* 14, 490 

There are no metalled roads in the Belaspore District, but the cart 
tracts ^ numerous, and with annual repairs after every monsoon can 
be travelled on without difficulty. During the cold-weather months the 
otily road fit for cart. traffic leading out of the district is the line to 
Raeppre. This line runs for 30 miles in this district. It is raised, and 
is a good dry-weather road, all the streams and rivers in the district 
being fordable for carts. The other lines leading out of the district 
are :^orth, to Mirzapoor and Re^ph; west, to Jubbulpore and Mundla, 
and, lastly, to Sumbulpore. The line towards Jubbulpore is partially 
made for the first 20 miles or so out of Belaspore ; and the Chilpee 
Pass, leading from the plains of Chutteesgiirh into the uplands of 
Mundla, has been rendered just passable for wheeled carriages, and is 
being further improved. The Raja Dhar Pass on the same line, parallel 
with the Chilpee, is not used for carts. As yet much remains to be 
done for permanently improving the communications of the district. 

Belaspore gets the credit of being very unhealthy, and location there 
is considered by natives of other parts of the Central Provinces almost 
equivalent to a sentence of banishment. The tract is doubtless, to^ a 
large extent, unhealthy ; but its remoteness and isolation, more than its 
absolute unhealthiness, paralyse the new comer. A local fever prevails, 
aggravated by the number of tanks and the decaying vegetation which 
exists everywhere ; this fever is general after the cessation of the 
monsoon. During the cold weather small-pox is prevalent; inoculation 
is practised to a limited extent ; but vaccination, except in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of Belaspore, is unknown. In the hot months 
epidemic^ cholera rages with severity. Local tradition asserts that 
cholera was unknown till the year A.D. 1740, when Bhasker Ilao 
Bhonsla^s army devastated the country, and tliat it has been a yearly 
scourge only during the last 20 years. Whatever truth there may be 
in these surmises, one thing is certain, that the visitations of cholera 
of late years have been more regular and severe. Unlike other parts 
of India, there is no indigenous system of medicine, nature in all cases 
being left to effect its own cure. (For further information, see under 
Chutteesgurh), ^ 

Belaspore is the head-quarters of the district bearing its name^ It is 
pleasantly situated on the south bank of the river Urpa. The town is 
said to have been founded rather more than 300 years ago by a fisher- 
women named Eelasa^ whom the place takes its name. Fora 
long pexied it consiste^Pifeonly a few fishermen’s huts; but about 100 
years agd) one Kesho Puiit Soobab, the manager of the district 4he 
part of the Mahrattas, took up Jiis residence here and began to 
a This fo was never completed, but a portion of it still 

the river, at one extremity of the present town. It is a 
' i;iii < ho respe^ ^ imposing, and •with no pretenMpns to 
As the town became residence of an 
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o^oisJ ^ and the head^quarters of a military contingent, men " conr • 
nected with trade settled in it. Subsequently, however, under Mah- 
ratta rule, the chief official residence was fixed at Raeppre, and 
tJie Belaspoie District become a subordinate collectorate with its 
head<>q;Uarters at Ruttunpore. Belaspore^lgain, therefore, dwindled into 
comparative insignificance. It was in ISfifconstituted the head-quarters 
of a. separate district, and is now a rising town of over 5,000 souls. 
The vicinity of the town is Avell wooded; there aie many gardens and 
mangoe groves ; and the view of the distant hills is |it all times a plea- 
^Dt prospect. At Bclaspore are the Courts, Civil and Criminal, of a 
Deputy Commissioner and of an Extra-Assistant. The only buildings 
of any importance have been erected for Government purposes. 
Belaspore is in latitude 22*^ C/ north, longitude 82^ 10' east. It is 69 
miles from Raepoie, 144 from Mundlit, and 140 from Sumbulpore. 


Is a small Zemindaree consisting of 42 villages, chiefiy wild and 
forest, and, owing to former irregularities on the part of the Chief, to 
a great exterit deserted. At Belaigurh itself there are the remains 
of aii extensive fori and the ruins of some ancient temples, showing 
that the town held formerly a position of considerable importance. 
It is now an insignificant hamlet with a few huts, containing the 
personal retainers of the Zemindar — and the bulk of these of the most 
miiierable description. 


Is a small village 15 miles west of Belaspore, of traditional and 
sacred interest to the local community. It is believed that a natural 
spring here, called Nerbndda, is an emanation from the source of the 
great Nerbudda at Umiirkuntuk. Some centuries ago it is alleged a 
devout Brahmin resided at Belpan, who at an advanced age was con- 
stant in his pilgrimages to Umurkimtuk. Though his sight was dim- 
med with years, and his body was w^eak and feeUe, he still persisted in 
these journeys, in the face of all the sufferings and inconveniences they 
entailed. As a reward, this spring Avas opened near his own residence, 
and he was informed that it issued from the great Nerbudda. A 
temple Avas then built near the spring, and a large reserA^oir con- 
structed. Subsequently the Rajah of Ruttunpore endowed the temple 
with the revenues of the Belpan vullage, Avhich Avas granted rent free 
to the descendants of the devout Braliinin. The Mahrattas upheld the 
grant, which continues to bo enjoyed under the British Government. 


Is the chief town o^ a Zemindaree, which is known by its nam% 
lying 50 miles east of Belaspore. The estate consists of 40 vilteges, 
Avhich are all more or less cultivated. Bhutgaon is a small town^vivith 
a sprinkling of men of all classes and trades, but like all towns in 
this part of the country has no pretensions 4o architectural beauty;^. 
The town is a motly collection of mud huts, and the Zemind^w^. resfci 
dence is no exception to the rulei * There are no objects ol 
be seen in the vicinity. 

Is a smaH Zemiiidareei consisting of 30 villages, 60 
Belaspore, and its chief town is a collection of ' ‘ 

modi nuts, Thetc arc resident a' 
















Bdfimc€d€}iee----a throwged weekly resort for the sale and ptirchais^e^^ of 

different 

The liead-qaarters of a Zemindaree of 115 villages. Is a small town 
at the foot of the Vindbya Range, sooth of Ooprorah and east of Kaind^, 
about 85 miles north-east bf Belaspore. The estate is chiefly hm 
and forest, and the Zemindar a member of the Paindra family. His 
pedigree is a long one, but is unsupported by any external evidences 
of greatness. His residence is a mud structure, with thatched roof, and 
there are no indications that his ancestors were in a more flourishing 
condition than himself. 

Is a small and insignificant hamlet, containing some 60 huts and 
a population of 2 or 300 souls, situated 50 miles south-east of Belas- 
pore, on the south bank of the Mahanuddee River and on the borders 
of the Sonekan Estate. The spot itself possesses no peculiar attrac- 
tion ; but here originated the religious reformation of the Chumars of 
Chutteesgurh (see under Chutteesgurh). 

Is a town containing a population of 2,000 souls, chiefly remarkable as 
a community of weavers. Cotton and silk cloths are manufactured 
here to a considerable extent, and the community is in a fairly flourish- 
ing condition. Although the town is said to have been established 
by the Gonds in the remote past, there are no indications of antiquity 
in the vicinity, nor objects of interest to attract the visitor. 

Is a small town 30 miles north-east of Belaspore, and w^as formerly 
a favourite resort of the Ruttiinpore Court. A notable temple, built by 
one of the Ruttunpore Rajahs about 500 years ago, still stands in a 
remarkably complete condition. It is perhaps the best specimen of 
ancient architecture in the district; and tlie minute and quaintly 
sculptured images which crowd its base possess considerable intefest. 
An immense tank in the vicinity of the temple shows the favor in 
which the town w^as held. 


Is situated 20 miles north of Ruttunpure, on the Belaspore and 
Rewrah Road, at the foot of the Vindbya Range of Hills, and is the 
head-quarters of a small Zemiiidaree consisting of 56 villages. The 
tract contains a large amount of Saul forest, and a considerable quan- 
tity of Lac is exported from it to Mirzapore. Owing to the poverty of 
the soil, cultivation is carried on to a very limited extent. 

Is the head-quarters of a Zemindaree, situated at the foot of the 
Salee Tekree Range, 60 miles west of Belaspore. The estate consists 
of 300 villages^ with a population of 30,000 souls. The Enwurda 
Zeraindaree was driginaliy a part of the Zemindaree of Pundurreah; but 
owing to family quarrels Mahabullee, a younger brother, separated, and 
112 years ago established himself at Kuwurda. His grandson is the 

g esent Zemindar ; and ' during the interval that has elapsed the tract 
cultivated; and is now a valuable estate ; theie being 
0tton produced in this Zemindaree than in any other paH of 
The town of r Euwmirda is a large and flourishing: oho, 
" tradingi como^unitv, and it is the only towgi 

where tile# have r^i^ed thatetem 
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Sahibi the High Pnest of the Kuheer Puathee religioh^ari oflEfehoOt of 
Hinduism, and the Faith, largely of men of Punka, Cmnda, aM 
tah castes. The essence of the Kubeer Puntheo . Paith is a belief in 
Kivbeer, its author, as a spirit. The tradition is, that some 350 years^ 
ago a young woman of the weaver caste found floating amidst the 
vegetation of a tank in tho vicini.t}^ of Benares, where she had gone to 
diuw water, an infant, apparently a few months old. She was amazed 
and alarmed at its cries, and was attempting to escape when the infant 
recalled her. Reluctantly she took the child up, and when he attained 
manhood he was noted for his great learning among the devout men 
ofthe sacred City. A jealousy sprung up; and eventually, vyhen taunted 
with his birth, he explained that he was of divine origin. A religions 
persecution commenced, and Kubeer had to fly to Muttra. There be 
had many followers, and on his death was succeeded by a disciple of 
his own nomination. This disciple, probably owing to Braliminical 
intolerance, left Muttra, and after much wandering settled in Muudia, 
from whence, about GO years ago, tho chief represeritativo removed to 
Kuvvurda. Here the head of this Faith is now located, and is held in 
I'everence by thousands of the people, who continue snperstitiously to 
worship him as the descendant of the great Kubeer. The annual offers 
ings must be of substantial value, as the Kubeer maintains one or two 
elephants and a certain State, in addition to which he is believed to 
possess a considerable fortune. 


Xuttungae. 


Is an important town, containing a population of 3,000 inhabitants, 
about 40 miles east of Belasporc. There are residents here of all 
trades; and a weekly market is hold, which is largely resorted toby 
the neighbourhood. Tlie town itself was formerly the residence of a 
Sub*-collector. This official is now located in the adjoining town of 
Seoreenarrain ; but Khiirode still maintains its position. Tho first 
establishment of the town is unascertainable ; but an inscription on an 
old tablet indicates its existence as long ago as Sumbut 902 (A.D. 
845). The remains of ancient earth* works, over portions of which the 
plough has long travelled, indicate that the position was once regarded 
as a formidable stronghold. 

This is the head*quarters of a small Zemindaree, containing 40 vil- 
lages, and situated on the Jonk, near its junction with the Mahanuddee 
River, The town contains a small and flourishing community of 
traders and weavers ; and a weekly market is held, to which all the 
villagers in the vicinity resort. 

a small town, consisting chiefly of the ZemindarV rotaiaers, 
the bank of the Husdoo River, 40 miles east of Belaspore. The Korba 
Estate, consisting of 272 villages, extends from the east^ plain, ever 
a succession of hills and small valleys north, to the be^nda^ of 
Qodeypote, a chieftaincy subordinate to Huzaree , The country 
is generally wild and poorly cultivated, though the Uhief l^ 
travelled more than most men of hie class, and ia a man 
much intelli^nce and shvewdnesa |l vzaeana ol 
available, his exi^nsiVe forests ^ Said 
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itself, would pon^titute a valuable property. As it is, the otily exports, 
from tte Zeraiodifee are lac and silk cocoons. v 

Is a small and insignificant village, 25 miles north of Belaspore, the 
head-q[uarters of the Laffa Zeminclaree, of 60 villages. Near it is the Lafia 
Hill, 3,280 feet high, once a position of considerable importance. The 
remains of a large brick fort on the top of this hill, and of temples 
in ruins, indicate former prosperity. The plateau on the top presents 
an area of 3 square miles — formerly alive witli the busy doings of men, 
now covered with brushwood and forest, affording a secure shelter to 
wild animals. More than a thousand years have lapsed since this position 
was given up by the rulers of Ohutteesgurh in favor of Ruttunpore. 
It would seem that the security of so important a position was, in 
the first instance, required by the Rajpoot Rulers of the Hey-Hey- 
Bunsee dynasty on their cT-r-ering the land as strangers wii^h their 
followers. In any case, tradition clearly asserts that the first Rnjahs 
dwelt here, and ruins still extant support the assertion. As the 
Hindoos increased in numbers and established their superiority over the 
aborigines of the country, a comparative sense of security on the part 
of the former, and a feeling of resignation on the part of the latter, 
tended to the abandonment of so incmivenieut and confined a locality 
as the Laffa Hill Fortress, and led to ihe establishment of Ruttunpore, 
12 miles distant, as the capital. Siuo<‘ then, Laffa has ceased to be a 
locality of any importance, and ii* now only a poor and hilly tract, 
inhabited mainly by Goads. 


'this is the head- quarters of a Talookdaree, containing 128 villages, 
with a population, of about 80,000 souls. It is situated 40 miles west 
of Belaspore, and 8 miles south of the Meikul range of lulls. The estate 
is a valuable property, and was granted as a mark of personal consider- 
ation about 40 years ago to a Byragce named Burindoss, whose son is 
now Talookdai\ At the time of the grant the tract was wild and 
inhabited by Gonds; but in the intervttl great progress has been made, and 
nearly the whole plain in the vicinity and soutli of Lormee is a sheet 
of cultivation. To the north of the tract the hills and forest extend 
to Umurkuntuk. 


Is a town established about 300 years ago by a brother of Kullian 
Sah^ Rajah of Ruttunpore, and now contains a population of some 1,500 
people, lying 20. miles south and west of Belaspore. ‘ After the town 
was established,- an imposing earthwork was constructed, which is now 
nearly level with the ground; but the ditch which protected this earth- 
Tfork, 40 feet wide, still remains. There are no old temples in the 
vicinity, nor ancient buildings of any kind. A weekly bazaar is held, to 
which the residents of the neighbourhood largely resort. / 

This is the headrKjuarters of a Zemindaree, containing 90 villages^ 
adjojnahg' Ooprorah, and situated under similar circumstances. 

Is > Tebseel station, 86 miles west of Belaspore, on the direct road to 
Jubbulppye* Tbo Tehseel circle contains nearly 800 villag^, ;with a 
§(>,,000 rupees, and population of about 230,000 souls. 

Augur, which at this point ie so tortuous in its 
t^wn on three sides. It was established by 
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^jarwur Siwg about 250 jfears ago. He was ^ the ^^sceudant of 0^^ 

, ;. :,; * Tbakoors, wbo had this tract of country transferred tdf them by ILviilian 

' ; Sah, Rajah of Ruttunpore. The tract was at this time covered with 

' forfst, and iaha.bited chiefly by Gonds. It was held undisturbed for 

nearly 200 years, until the time of Futtey Sing, who proved himself 
i?' pbuoxious tu the reigning house at Ruttunpore, and was summoned by 

Bughpnath Sing, who murdered him. The Moongeylee jurisdiction 
V ' then reverted under direct nianageineut; but a small tract, called 

I ijuddenpore, containing 50 villages, was made over to a brother of Tukhufc 

p\ Sing, and his great grandson still continues to hold these. In Moon- 

'' geylee itself there are no objects cf interest; the town has a mixed 

;r population, and is daily increasing in importance, being conveniently 

situated for traders. Two large weekly bazaars are held, and are much 
’ resorted to ; the sales at each arc computed to reach 4 or 500 rupees, 

f, There is a Police Station House here, and a Town School, which at 

present contains about'80 pupils. 

^ , ^/Mtthiar. Is situated 20 miles south-east of Belaspore. It is said to be a very 

. ancient locality, having been founded 500 years ago by one Muldeo, 

- . and to have contained a population of nearly a million souls. It is 

^ now a fair sized village, with indications of its former greatness, in the 

remains of a large earth-work with a surrounding ditch. This seems 

y to have enclosed the former city, and probably awed the surrounding 
country. There are the ruins, too, of some very old temples, which 
would, no doubt, be interesting to tlio Archa3ologist. At the present 
time the residents are a purely agricultural community. 

y , . Nowagurh. Is a town 50 miles south-west of Belaspore, containing a population 
i": ' ' of 2,500 souls. It derives its name from having been in ancient times the 

' chief of nine foits, and was estaUished 300 years ago. The remains 

. of an old and extensive earthwork exist, but there are no other import- 
1*! ant structures. It was formerly the residence of a Sub-collector, and 

: is now the head-quarters of a number of pensioners and Brahmins, 

but its trade is limited. 


Ooprorah. Is the head-quarters of a very wild and hilly Zernindaree of the 
same name, consisting of 69 villages, situated on the northern hills of 
this district, and stretching to the boundary of Sirgobjah and of Sin- 

f 'owlee in the IVlirzapore District. The tract lies east of Mateen and 
aindra, and is 60 miles north-east from Belaspore. There are very 
few villages; and those there are, are inhabited by most uncivilized 
races, chiefly Gonds, Binjwars, and Bhoomias, who fly to the wilds on 
the approach of the white man. Very little is known of this part of the 
country. It is covered with forest, and is infested with wild elephants, 

‘ who eflectually prevent any progress in cultivation. 

Mndra. Paindra is the head -quarters of the Zernindaree of the $ame nam^ 
consisting of 149 villages, and situated in the midat of tl^e Viudhva 
range of bills, which separate the Chutteesgurh Piatj^ah,. froiu the 


Rewah Territory. It is about 60 miles north of Belaspoire. ^he tract 
was granted some 600 years ago to the ancestors of the pre^Oi^i Jb^der, 
of the Kuwar caste, by the Kajah of Ruttuhporb. 


of the Kuwar caste, by the Kajah of Ruttuhporb. 
there with villages; the buJk Qf the ar^ 
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forest^ chiefly oi {Penfaptera tomentosa), Saul {Vaiica robmta)^ 
and bamboos/ Paindra itself is a good sized town, and is on the 
direct road from Belaspore to Rewah, along which there is a constant 
flow of traffic by carriers in the cold weather months. Them are 
the remains of a fort and of a large bamboo enclosure, made in 
the first instance, to ward off the attacks of the aboriginal Gonds. A 
magnificent grove of mangoe trees, interspersed here and there with 
wide-spreading tamarinds,, makes the locality a pleasant encamping 
ground. None of the hills exceed a few hundred feet in height, except 
XJmurkuntuk, which formerly belonged to Paindra, but was transferred 
a few years ago to the Rajah of Rewah for his services during 1857-58. 
The river Soane, a tributary of tlie Ganges, has its rise on the Paindra 
Hills, and at this point is an insignificant spring protected by a 
masonry reservoir. There are a few iron mines in the tract, and lac 
is collected to a considerable extent. The Zemindars of Kainda, Laffa, 
Chooree, Mahteen, Ooprorah, and Korba— all estates lying east of 
Paindra — trace their origin to the original house of Paindra; and all 
boast of a common ancestor. These Zemindars are all of the Kawar 
caste. 

Is now an insignificant village, on the road to Seoreenarrain, 20 
miles east of Belaspore. In the early history of Ruttunpore, the fort 
of Paingurh occupies a prominent position as a formidable stronghold. 
An earthwork about 50 feet high, covering a large area, and enclosing 
a tank, still exists in a partially complete condition, and indicates 
the locality as one of considerable importance in the former unsettled 
state of the country. 

Is about 50 miles west of Belaspore, and near the foot of the Meikul 
Range of hills which separate the Mundla highlands from the Chutteesgurh 
plateau. It is represented to be a very ancient town ; but there are 
no old ruins in the vicinity, though heaps of buried debris have at 
intervals been excavated, indicating the existence of masonry buildings 
on the spot at a remote period. The town, situated near the foot of the 
ghat, has a considerable trade, and is visited annually by carriers from 
Jubbulpore. It contains about 1,000 houses, and a population not 
exceeding 5,000 souls. There are traders, shopkeepers, goldsmiths, and 
a considerable number of weavers settled in the town ; and the weekly 
market held here is the largest in the Pundurreah Zemindareo. The 
houses are all of the meanest description ; corn traders, possessing 
adequate means, follow the custom of the locality, to content themselves 
with mud structures and a thatch roof. There are two temples in the 
town : one, sacred to Debee, built some 30 years ago by Jemadar Choroban, 
and the other, not yet a score of years old, built by a Mahajun of the place, 
Rajpal Sahob. There are no older structures ; nor have these any 
pretensions to beauty. There are four tanks, two of whicli are said to 
have been dug two centuries ago, the others to have been excavated within 
the last thirty years. There are no objects of interest in the vicinity 
of the town to attract the visitor. 

Is the head -quarters of a Zemindaree of very ancient standing, and 
formerly a part of the Gond kingdom^of Mundla. It was wi’esteJ 
, from the Gonds at the close of the 18th century by the Mahrattas, and 
iiipce th^n has been a part of Chutteesgurh. ^ The estate lies 50 miles 
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west -of Belaspore, near the foot of the Santpoora Range of hilk It 
consists of 28B villages, and a large portion of it is a level plain welt 
cultivated; but westward, the limits are hilly and covered with forest. 
The*Zemindar is a Raj Gond, and has made over the bulk of his* estate* 
to farmers. Pundurreah itself is a mere village, with no trade of 
any importance. 

This is a very ancient city, situated 20 miles south of the Vindhya 
Range. It was the former capital of the Chutteesgurh country, 
and the head-quarters of the former Sovereigns of the country. These 
Sovereigns were of Rajpoot origin, and their line was denominated the 
Hey-Hey-Bunsee dynasty ; they were off-shoots from the Hindoo house 
which ruled at Mundla. Although much of their early history is 
wrapped up in the invented myth of religions tradition, yet there is 
every probability that this dynasty exercised sovereignty over Chut- 
teesgurh for fifty generations, and that their capital was at Ruttunpore 
(see under Chutteesgurh). Few remains are now standing to indicate 
the former greatness of this city. It covered formerly an area of 12 
square miles; and the ruins of two palaces are still objects of interest. 
There are several temples of great antiquity, but possessin^^* no 
architectural beauty of a high order; the oldest is dedicated to 
Maliamaee and Mahakally, or the universal mother and principle of 
fecundity, and also to Suruswutee, the goddess of poetry, painting, 
sculpture, eloquence, and music. Jt is said to have been erected about 
the year A.D. 749. A temple of recent erection is deserving of notice; 
it is dedicated to Ram, and was built on a bill to the east of the town, 
about 100 years ago by Bhimbaji, Rajah of Nagporc, who displayed 
great taste in the selection of the site. The bill on which the temple 
stands overhangs the town; and to alraveller approaching Ruttunpore, 
the temple is an attractive and picturesque object. 

The immense groves of mangoe trees, the innumerable temples and 
tanks, all indicate that at one period there must have existed in 
Ruttunpore a large and flourishing community. Its situation, in the 
Vjosoin of hills, must have made it a safe and formidable retreat in times of 
trouble and commotion; and its most prosperous condition probably 
dates from the time when the surrounding districts were in the infancy 
of progress, and when a safe .shelter was required within its walls from 
the wild aborigines who inhabited the plain. 

Ruttunpore, as the chief town of Chutteesgurh, fell by conquest into 
the hands of the Mahratlas in A.D. 1742. In modern Indian History, it 
is mentioned that after Law and his French followers, supporters of 
Shah Allum, were discomfited in A.D. 1701 by the British at Patna,, 
and Law himself taken prisoner, a remnant of 120 men, attempting a 
retreat to the Deccan, were entertained for a few days at Ruttunpore 
by tlie Mabratta Commander, and afterwards treacherously mnirdered 
by him. 

The city was one of considerable importance till the death of 
Bhimbaji Bbonsla, Rajah ofe Nagpore, in A.D. 1762. Since that time, 
removal of the Government ofS'cials tb Bels^pore took pla^, 
itk prbi^perity^b a gr^bal* deeteaae>of pbpulatibn has 
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fallowed by the growth of luxuriant vegetation in places long deserted, BEUkSPORB. 
so that great damp and unhealthiness prevail; and Rutttinpore can no « 

longer be deemed a desirable place of residence. It possesses, however, * 

a considerable trade, and will probably always be a town of some 
importance, as its position near the Kainda Ghat, over which the traffic 
from Ghutteesgurh to the north now passes, makes it a convenient 
emporium. 

Ruttunpore is in latitude north 22° 17', longitude east 82° 15'. It is 
12 miles north from Belaspore. 

Situated 45 miles south-weH of Belaspore, on the road to Mundla. Saitgunga. 
Is considered a sacred spot by the Hindoos; a natural spring, providing 
a convStant supply of pure water to the community, is believed to be an 
emanation from the sacred Ganges. A masonry reservoir protects the 
spring, and a temple has been built near the spot to consecrate the 
humble offerings of the faithful. The village is of no importance, 
containing less than 100 huts. • 

Is a Tehseel station 40 miles east of Belaspore, on the banks of the Seoreenar- 
Mabanuddee. The village itself is not a very large one, containing 
only a population of 1,500 souls. But its position on the road to 
Juggunnath, its ghats on the Mahanuddee, its sacred temples, its ancient 
groves, make it a place of constant resort, and a halting place for crowds 
of pilgrims. The spot wa j in former days a favourite residence of the 
Ruttunpore Court, and the royal ladies at certain seasons repaired 
thither to bathe in the sacred stream. The first community is supposed 
to have settled here more than a thousand years ago. The temple to 
Narrain, from which the place takes its name, is, from the writing on 
one of its tablets, supposed to have been built about the Sumbut 
year 898 (A.D. 841). It is an object of interest on account of its 
extreme antiquity, but possesses no architectural beauty. In contrast 
with this saci ed structure, hoary with age, there are now in course of 
erection two substantial buildings, a tehseel and police station-house, 
which face the river, and attract the visitor’s eye from a far distance. 

No less important is the masonry edifice built recently by Urjoondas 
Muhunt, the head of a religious institution at Seoreenarrain, for the 
instruction of liis fellow citizens. An annual fair is held at Seoree- 
narrain in February, and is an important gathering. In the rains the 
Mahanuddee, at this point, is a magnificent stream, and is navigable 
from Sumbulpore for large boats. Even in the dry season the appear- 
ance of the river is not unimposing, and retains a channel with several 
fathoms of water. 

Is an estate formerly held in Zemindaree tenure, lying 60 miles 8on«kaiL 
south-east of Belaspore, and 20 miles from Seoreenarrain. The estate 
consists of two small fertile villages surrounded by hills. At the time 
of the Sepoy Mutiny (1857), Narrain Sing, the Zemindar, rebelled against 
the Government. A party proceeded against him, and he was seized 
and ejtecuted: his estate being confiscated. The tenantry deserted 
almost in a body, and the whole tract speedily became a desert. A part 
of the estate has recently been ^ken' as a waste land grant by. a 
Mr. Meik;and, with the application of English 
will soon aesume a new* aspect. 
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BSX 4 i|fOipl« Xs the residence of the Rajah, a Gurjat Chief, ^ho holds the Saktee 
«ttkte 0 . Estate, It is situated 70 miles east of Belaspore, and is a small hamlet 

* of no importance. The estate, is hilly, and the cultivation is limited 

and. of a very inferior description. The Rajah pays a Government 
rental of only 240 rupees. His family has held the property for many 
generations subordinate to Sumbulpore, and the estate has only very 
recently been transferred to the jurisdiction of the Belaspore District 

Tttkhutpore. This town was founded by Tukhut Singh, Rajah of Ruttunpore, 180 
years ago. It is 20 miles east of Belaspore, on the j ubbulpore road. There 
are the foundations remaining of a brick palace built by Tukhut Sing, 
and a rude temple structure dedicated to Mahadeo. Tukhutpore 
is a flourishing town, with a well attended weekly market It contains 
traders, artizans, and weavers, and a population of 5,()0(> souls. There is 
a commodious village school built by the residents, pleasantly situated 
on a height facing the Muniary stream, which flows slowly to the west 
, of the town. A Government police post is located in the town for the 
maintenance of the public peace. 


BHUNDARA. 


BHITHDARA. 
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BhunDARA is one of the four districts comprised in the Nagpore Commis- 
sionership, of which it occupies nearly the whole of the eastern portion. 
This district (^bearing the name of its sudder town) has an area of 
about 5,500 square miles, and is bounded on the north by Seonee 
and Mundla, on the south by Chanda, on the east by Raepore, and on 
the west by Nagpore. The station of Bhundara is about 38 miles east 
of Nagpore. The district stretches northwards some few miles beyond 
Suranapore, and from that point, to a village called Sowerah, in* the 
south, the distance is about 100 miles as the crow flies. If a line were 
drawn through the centre of the district, it would measure about 81) 
miles direct from east to west; but when measured from the extreme 
point nortli*east, to a corresponding one south-west, the distance would 
be about 20 miles more. The entire tract may be described as an 
irregular oblong. There are few mountains of any size^ in this district. 
The north, north-east, and east, are bounded by lofty hills, inhabited chiefly 
by Gonds and other wild tribes ; but the west and north-west are 
comparatively open. The course of the Wynegunga through the whole 
length of the district passes through scenery, in some places remark- 
ably picturesque; especially where, as at Ambhora, it runs through gaps 
in ranges of granite rock, which intersect its channel and overhang 
eitter bank. 

As previously mentioned, the loftiest hills lie on the north and 
north-east of the district, and separate it in a measure from the Raepore 
District. The average height of these hills is between 800 and 
1,000 feet above the level of the plain, though at some points, as at 
Leela in the Dhunsooa Pergunpah, and at Kundra in the Tiknji 
Pergunnah, the eleyation above the plain rises to and 1,400 feet. 

branches of ‘tbse Sautpoora HUls, make their way 
inta^5^ 4i8trioti generally taking a southerly akeetibh 






bln0^ aiid marked eleviitiotis ia thes^ bedr 
of tbi^ VUlages near they occur, but there is no genital name 

for tbe %holo. Thefi^e hills are thickly covered with forest trees and 
bamboos; but they do not contain much valuable timber. Numerous'* 
wild b^^Msts find refuge in these hills, and infest the plains below: 
Another range of hills, about 60 miles in length, skirts the south of the 
•Ghandpore Pergunnah. 'J'heir average height is between 3 and 400 
feet al)Ove the level of the plain, and they are known by the name of 
the Ambagurh, or Senldoorjhereo Hills. This range is clothed with very 
little timber of any size, but it furnishes a fair amount of firewood. 
The water procured in the vicinity of these hills is said to be very 
unwholesome. In addition to the above ranges, there are a few 
detached hills worthy of mention, viz., the Bullahi Hills, the Kuneree 
Hilli and the Nawagaon Hills. 


The Bullahi Hills lie about 6 miles west of Bhundara, and are about 
400 ifeet above the level of the plain. They extend over a considerable 
space of ground, and are about 24 miles in circumference. They are 
quite bare of vegetation, but afford some pasturage for cattle, 
plenty of building material, in the shape of 
nlocks of laterite. 
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The Kuneree Hill is about 13 miles to the south-east of Bliundara. 
The height is about 300 feet above the level of the plain; and it is also 
quite barren, though yielding some good building stone. In portions 
of this hill good hone-stones, and white soft stone for pottery, are found. 

The Nawagaon Hills encircle the large tank or lake of that name, and, 
though scantily clothed with vegetation, are infested with wild animals. 
They do not average much more than 2U0 feet above the level of the 
plain. 

The formation of these hills is mostly granitic and schistose, with 
here and there a range of overlying sandstone. Among certain 
geological papers on Western India, published in 1857 by the Bombay 
Uovemment, is an article by Messrs. Hislop and Hunter, in whicn 
is described the greibt g)panitic area within which the whole district lies, 
and which, beginning irom Nagpore Town on the west, is said to extend 
as fal* eaist as the Bay of Bengal. The following extracts make up 
a brief sketch of the geological structure of the country round the 


anrf Schistose Rocks , — The plu tonic and metamoiphic 
formation, the extent of which I shall now briefly indicate, lies chiefly 
in the eastern portion of our area. It is intersected by the Wynegunga 
for greater part of its course. The tract on the left bank of the 


rivei!^® have had little opportunity of exploring, but, fromr the cursory 
examination 1 have given it, I have reason to believe that thete isl a 


Wge developtnent of granite and its allied rocks, including ao 
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formation is not so great It is observed principally in the channel 
of the Wynegimg:a, though it may also be traced aroi^i > 1 the bases of 
the sandstone chains of hills, which it has been the me ih ; of upheaving. 
Jn both the districts under consideration, the general > of i he strata 
is north and soutl], corresponding with the directir. v the streams 
and mountain ranges; and in the last mentioned, ti:-' !ip is for the 
most part to the west. But it is on the nortli i’» ^ the greatest , 
development of granite and crystalline schists occu s. There we may 
perceive these rocks ri.sing to the surface (though it wou* I be hazardous 
to conclude that there are not others of a different * . •acter in the 
hollows covered Up by the deep soil) from Nagpore D(;r . eastward to 
the Laiiji Hills. 

‘^On either side of the Wynegunga we meet with some isolated 
remnants of the sandstone formation. One of these, but very limited in 
its dirnensi ms, lies on the banks of the Sel^ri, a small stream which 
joins the Wynegunga near the town of Pawani. Another, further down 
the river, extends for some distance, first on the right bank, and then 
on tlie left. In the district on the east of the Wynegunga, a little sand- 
stone proper is met with, in patches among the hills on the west bank 
of the Gfirwi and Wdgh Rivers, reaching Idui Maluxgaum as far north 
as Ambgaum.” — Geological P^tpers of Western India, pp, 2.>4 — 256. 

Extensive beds of laterite, overlying the )>:'i:nary rocks, are found 
in the district about Lanji, avul ./]• .-.ronud li n t t m l Kr.iupti. It 
isagj^in >001 near Pownee, wlioeco u stretcln^s southward in abroad 
belt far ini > the < lianda District. 

1 (3!ii('f river, and the only one tliat does not dry up in the hot 
weather, is Wynegunga, which runs along the whole length of 
the district's ..dastern border. Its most iruporlant afiluents in this 
district are the Bhawunthuree, the Bhag Nudiloo, the Kunhan, and 
the Ohoolbund. 

The Wynegunga is not navigable in this district, except during the 
rains; and in the hot weather itJtsiream is extremely f>hallow, though 
the channel [is indented here and there by deep pools, which abound 
in fish. The average breadth of the river from l)ank to bank, in this 
district, is about 600 yards, and the chief towns on its banks are 
Toomsur, Bhundara, and Pownee. 

The Bhag Nuddee rises in the hills near Oheezghiir, flows north, vi4 
Ambgaum and Karnpta, until it empties itself (conjointly with the 
Deo Nuddee) into the Wynegunga at Satona; it joins the l^o Nuddee 
at a village called Kokah, about 18 miles north of Kanfipt^ 

The Deo Nuddee rises in the Sinkona Hills, flows north for about IS 
miles, whenit turns towards the south and joins the Bhag Nuddee, 
after a course of 70 miles. 

The Qarwee and Choolbund Nuddee? water a consideriiljle 
the south-east pf the district. The Garwee rises aear Oheezghur, atm 
immediately taltes a southerly coursp. and reaches tihe Wyneiuo^ 
apout miles south, or 10 luiles from Wir^^hw- The 0^U)ippd 
13^ «i ,the hills ahpat 2 Q ipilaa sot|tfe 
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Sangurrhee, and joins the Wynegunga at a village called Aolee. 

There are several other small streams, wliicli serve as affluents to 
those above mentioned, but they are very insigniiicant; viz., the Puugolee 
Nuddee and the Kuttungee Nulla runnhig into the Bhag Nuddee, the* 
Sat Nuddee into the Clioolbund. The Soor Nuddee waters a large tract 
of land immediately north of Bhundara, and empties itself into the Wyne- 
gunga only about a mile from the statioti. The Chunnee Nuddee 
waters above lt)() miles of this district, ai'.d, (lowing past Kampylee and 
Kuttungtota, empties itself into the Wynegunga at a village called 
Mahfdgaom, about 10 miles south of Rainpylee. TJie Bawunihuree 
Nuddee runs though this district for about :io miles of its course ; it 
waters all the country immediately north of Ohaudpore and Ambagurh, 
reaching the Wynegunga at a village called Bupera, 8 miles east of 
Ghandpore. All the above streams, with the exception of the W^^ue- 
gunga, dry up in the hot weather. There are no towns of importance 
on any of these streams. 

This part of the country is chiefly cultivated by means of irrigation 
from tanks, for which the Bhtmdara District is famous. “These tanks,” 
writes the Chief Commissioner, Mr. Temple, “a e so numerous, and some 
of tlnmi so large, being many miles in circnmfereuce, that this tract 
might almost be called the Lake Region of Nagpore. liere a tank 
is not a piece of '’V.itei*. ’'dlb rogrdar baid. , or^ vv-ued witli rows or 
avenues » f trees, v hli Gif rial dyke am. si n.vs^ and with fields 

around* it, hut it is an ineg il ir •‘.'rpan.se of wateJ ; its l)anks are formed 
by rugged lulls covered with la- forest that fringe the vsiter, where 
tife wild boosts repair to drinls; its dykes, Uiainiy sba|)e(l out of spurs 
from the liills, arc thrown athwart tl: )ml!nw^~-c: part only being 
formed bv masonry; sluices oltcu ccvisisl of chasms or fissures in 
the rork;" its broad sni face 1.5 often, as the monsoon approaches, lashed 
into .^.uging and crested waves.’’ 

The two largest lakes in the district are worthy nf particular notice. 
Kowroo Patels Bund, the Nawag.-mn Tank, is an extensive piece of 
water, Iving in the soutlueast of the distiict. It' exceeds 24 miles 
in circumfei ence, and is upwards oi flO feet in depth in parts, and it 
irrigates the lands of several village.s. It is by far the largest tank 
in the Central Provinces, and is said to have been buiit by the great- 
grandfather of the present Malgoozar of Nawagaon about 150 years 
ago at a cost of rupees 64,000. The scenery is magnificent, as this 
tank is bounded on three sides by bills. 

The Sebnee Tank is another of considerable size, about 8 miles 
north-west of the Nawagaon Tank. It was built by Dawdoo Patel 
Kohoree about 825 years ago, whose family bad possession of the village 
of S^eonee for about 250 years. In the time of Rugliojee I., it was 
given to Bankabai, whose descendants hold it now. This tank is 
about 9 miles in circumference, with an average depth of about 30 feet. 

The Sirregaon Tank was formerly a very fine piece of water, about 
6 m%s east of the Nawagaon Tank. It is mow empty and out of 
fepair,^^ and would require a very large sum to set to riglits. Besides 
the ^bove, there are thousands of xoinor tanks used for irrigation, 
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many of which retain an ample supply of water throughout the hot 
season. There are also numerous sites for new tankvS, and ancient 
tanks of large size, now ruined, and requiring repair, though at such an 
outlay, as to render the undertaking one of douhtftil advantage. 

Captain Pearson, Conservator of Forests, Central Provinces, in a report 
upon the irrigation of the valley of the Wynegunga, submitted to the 
Chief Commissioner in March ISO^, points out that there are two 
distinct kind of tanks in this region. He describes * them in the 
following passage : — 

‘‘Tlie first and by far the largest are formed in the undulating country 
of the lower districts in the valley, by taking advantage of the contour 
of the ground and constructing a short dam so as to form a lake or bafjin 
from the drainage of the surrounding hill.s. The second class is that 
commonly found in the flatter country, and away from the hills, where a* 
long low dam is rai.sed across the upper portion of a gently sloping plain. 
These are more or less excavated near the centre, where some nullah or 
depression of tlie ground is taken advantage of to create a leservoir 
more or less deep. The long arms of the bund collect the drainage, 
which fills into the centre reservoir, and when this is full, spread.n 
itself out into a large shallow tank; the water thence is distributed to 
the rice field below ; and although there is au enormous loss from 
evaporation, yet, as the rice does not require water for above two 
months or almost 75 days, the tanks generally suffice for the purpose 
required. Tanks of tlie last description are sometimes of very large 
size, but commonly they are what are called “ Bhoorees,” having 
bunds not more than 10 or 12 feet high; and as soon as tlie rice cr5p 
is gathered the dam is cut, any remaning water let out, an<l a crop of 
v/lieat or linseed sown in the bed. This is almos^a universal practice 
in Lanji and the northern pergunnahs of Bhundara. Indeed it seems 
the only means of raising a dry crop which tlie people possess in 
those districts. I have seen several very large tankvS so drained and 
cultivated.” ^ 

A little gold is found in the bed of the Sone Nuddee, but hardly 
repays the trouble of seaching for it, as the gold, even after cleaning, ia 
somewhat impure, and only fetches from 10 to 12 rupees a tola. 
The separation of tlie particles of gold from the sand and dirt is 
effected hy wasliing, and subsequent application of quicksilver. 

Iron is found to some extent in this district, and the supply is not 
only sufficient for the, local demand, but also constitutes an article of 
export. The chief mines are situated in the pergunnahs of Chaudporo, 
Tirrora, Lanji, and Pertabgurh; but the best iron is that obtained 
from the Ghandpore Pergunnah. These mines are mere pits, averaging, 
generally, only 10 or 12 feet in depth; and tlie vertical clay birnaces 
for smelting the ore are very primitive and inefficient ; lequiriug a 
great deal of time and trouble to produce a very small re.^^ulc. The 
people usually engaged in this laborious work are Gonds, Goaras, 
Purdhans^ and Dheemurs, from whom the middlemen purchase the 
rough iron slabs. The* iron obtained from the mines at Agree and 
Ambajhiree in the Ghandpore Pergunnah, is reported very tough and 
malleable. Gerbo, a*kiad of red ochre, is found in tjie Salee 
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tract, a))d is used to sorri(3 extent in this district for staining wood and 
dying cloth. 

Of stone for masonry, the laterite, shale, and sandstone are found 
all over the district, timngh the largest quarries exist near Ehundara, 
at Korurnbee, and in the Dullalii Hills. llone-stone.s, and white soft 
stone for pottery, are also found in some quantity in the Fvuncreo 
Hill near Poliora. 

A nuiriber of indigenous vegetable production.s are found in this 
district, tiiough none exist in such quantity as to l)e coirnnercially 
valuaV)le. Among these are lac, wild indigo, wild honey, and wild 
arrowi'oot, besides several kinds of gums and medicinal roots. These 
;ne gathered chicdly^ in tlie jungles to tlio ii.ivth o, the dlstrioi, and in 
th.e Saleo d.’ekico tract. Amongst the culi.ivavod v(“g'hab!'.i jari.aiuets 
of this shsirict, the cldef staples are rice, sugarcane, jowaree, and 
lire^ocsi; Uiongh wlioat, gram, ginger, and yams are also grown to some 
extent. With the exception of S:\] (Pi^nfaplcrd ioinentosd ) tln^ forests in 
this district do not contain mucli valuable tiiaher, thongl) d’eak (Ttetonn 
(/ 7 'd.ndisJ to some extent, and Bijesal {Pierocarpiis marsajAiifu) in small 
o-iantihos, are ibnnd liere and there. 

Owing to the large extent of jungle in this district, wild animals 
abound.. Tlie 'higer and the Panther are the most dangerous and 
destroctive to liinnan life; and during the luiny .season many people die 
from t ’no bites of venotnous snakiis. Deer of ail kinds, and wild pigs, 
frequontly^ cause great iiqyuT to tlie crops. Of farm (‘allle, tlio bullock 
of thi - dislrict is noted for its stauncliness and endurance, though rather 
small in build, ddie cows gcrierally are excellent, and in sonus parts of 
tlie district are of good size. Ikdls are usually inqiorted fi’om Berar : 
but the (.mvernment Ims lately l)i\)Ught in some stock from .N'ollore 
in Mduir.as, for tlie improvement of tlio breed. Sheep breeding, for the 
<ake of tb'i wo >!, is carried oil to .some exieui,, i.ii:.)ngb .suitable pasturage 
is somewhat limited. The silk-worm is al.-oj bred in sojuc parts of the 
district v’ith suecc's, y.u’odncing a c''.arso kind of sdk ; eat (lie are very 
lew oersons emgsg 'd* in this culture. 'Die ^oil and climate generally 
throughout the district are iavourabie to the successful eultivation of all 
grains, as tlie seasons are vnild and the raiidall abundant; though, from 
spars(,uiess of the |)Opulation and absence of cntcri)rize, nearly liaif the 
area of the district is slid (iSGd) wevste land. 

The district is divieh'd into three d\diseelda.reo.s, viz. (1) Ambagurh, 
with four porgunuahs, (2) Saugurhee and (o) Kampta each with three 
pergunnahs, 'The four pergunnahs of the Arnbagurli Tehses Irlaree 
are Ambagurh, Tirrora, .BluiU'lara, and ChandjijCre. Tills is the westm'u 
sub-division of the district. It occupies an area of 1,236 square miles, 
of which 481 are cultivated, 3:22 culturahle, and 403 waste. The 
population amounts to 251,461 souls, inhabiting 549 towns and villages, 
with an average of 203 to the square mile. 

The Sangurhee Teliseeldaree is compo.sed of tdiree pergunnahs, viz. 
Sangnrhee, Fertabgurli, and Puhoiiee. This tract of country compri.se.s 
the whole of the southern part of the district, and extends over an 
area of 1,624 .square miles, of whicli 891 ari^ cultivated, 600 culturahle, 
and 633 wasfe. The population amounts to 199,310 souls, inhabiting 
682 towns and villages, with an average of 123. to the square mile. 
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The Kampta Tehseeldaree is also composed of three pergimnahs, viz. 
Dhunsooa, Kanipailee, and Lariji. This 'Fehseeldaree occupies the whole 
of the extreme riortli and north-east parts of the district. Its area 
extends over 2,584 square miles, of which 085 are cultivated, 940 
culturable, and 953 waste. The population amounts to 305,702 souls, 
inhabiting 762 towns and villages, wdih an average of 118 to the 
square mile. Of the 2,488 villages in this district, 1,943 only are 
inhabited, and the rest deserted: hence the figures given above for the 
towns and villages only refer to those wliieh are populated. The 
hgures for the population are approximately given in accordance with 
the settlement statistics. 

There are only eleven iowms of any importance in this district, and of 
these, only five contain upwards of .-*,000 inliabit:in( s. They are as 
follows 

This town is Situ c. 8 h] un the d, \ ecg' • eg:., and ai'-out .50 rnilrs 

north-east of Bhundara. It contains n|)V,'a.ds of 500 houses, with a 
population of more than 2,500 souls, d'he town is jdacod on a liigh 
bank, and only ibroe miles distant from the junction of Ibe Bliag 
Muddee and W ynegunga. There i;s a siuall trade in edton -cloth 
locally manufactured ; and the dyers of Bence are noted for the ex- 
cellent colour of their stuffs, and the a/groeable patterns they stamp 
on carpets, &c. There is a small Government school aaid a 
jiollce outpost in the town. The inincipal castes arc Koshtees, 
lliingaras. and Dhers, with a fiir paoportion of Lodliecis, Kooidiees, 
and (foaras, though very few of any other caste. I'hoj-o are no wells 
or tanks in Benee, and tlie river waater is used for drinking and all 
other domestic purposes. The site of the town is well raised and open, 
and the climate is reputed healthy. 

This is the siidder station and liead-quartcrs of the district. It 
is situated on the Wynegunga, and close to the Great Ilastcrn Road, 
38 miles distant from Nagpore to the west. The town coiilains upwards 
of 4,000 houses, with a population varying from 16, ()()() to 18,000 souls. 
There is a considerable trade in cotton-clotii and hardware, manufac- 
tured in the town. The principal castes are Dhers, Koshtees, and 
Kussars, witli a fair sprinkling of Mahornodans and Brahmins. As 
the head-quarters of the district, Bliundara contains the district and 
settlement ofheos, post office, Governmeiit dispcnsaiy, jail, police 
liead-quarters, with district and town police station-houses, dak 
bungalow, Assistant Engineer’s office, public lil>rary, and the Govern- 
ment zillali school. There are, besides, a female school and two 
indigenous scliools, — one for Mahratti, and the other for Persian and 
Oordoo. There are twm honorary magistrates in Bhundara, t;?r. Gunput 
Rao Veiikutesh and Yado Rao Panday. The watch and ward and 
conservancy of the town are provided from the town duties; the farm 
of which for the year 1866-67 was sold for Rs. 10,500. The 
town is kept very clean and well drained ; and is reputed healthy. 
It is built entirely upon red gravel soil, so that even the lanes are 
easily kept dry and in godd repair throughout the year. The well 
water inside the town is generally brackish ; but there are several welU 
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of ^weet water and some tanks just outside, while the river Wyne- 
gunga runs at no great distance. 

This town is situated about 80 miles to the north-east of Bhundara, 
It contains upwards of 800 houses, with a population of more rtiari 
4,000 souls. There is very liLclo iraOe or skilled occupations, and the 
majority of the inhabit.'uits are cuiiivator.s. This town is the head- 
quarters of the Hntta Zemindar, (Junput Bao, who usually resides here. 
The town contains a large and llourisliing Government school, a police 
station, and district post oliice. The Zemindar possesses a handsome 
residence, surrounded by a hohfied wall and moat, Vv'ithin the limits 
of the town. Inside this enclosure, tliere is an exc(dlciit garden of 
some (extent, well stocked with iVuit trees, veg(d.al)!es, and flowers, 
with an elegant •sninnicrdmuse in tiie centre. Tlio \v(dl, which is used 
for watering the garden, is one of the finest in the district, furnishing 
an ahnndant snj>[dy of choir, sweet water all tlie year round. Tliere 
is ;i!so a fine h.ioieo, willi a liandsome flighl: of sP'ps, and eovered 
chambers below, with a temple adjiuning, just outside the Zcuuindar s 
residence, ddds w;is built by the former Zemindar, Chirnna Patel, about 
70 years ago^ and is still in very good order. The Zemindar of Hutta 
is also constructing, at liis sole exjienso, in tlie centre of the town, a 
handsome and commodious Dispensary. He has been recently 
appointed an honorary magistrate. dlie ]>rincipal castes are Koonbecs, 
Goaras, Lodhees, and Enngara.s, with a few Koshtees, Brahmins, and 
Mahomedans. The conservancy of Ilutta is provided for by the 
Zemindar, Vvdio keeps up an establishment for the same. The site is 
well raised and drained, and the soil gravelly. The town is reputed 
very heaitlry, and ils general appeai'anco is undoubtedly jrleasing to 
the eye, as it lies on a slight rise of the land, surrounded by fine 
mango groves, with a background of hills to the noith and cast. 

This town is sitnaled about 01) miles to the north-east of Bhundara. 
The flue sheet of water of the Jhilmillee tank lies only a mile off to 
the north, and the Ilangolec nullah flows past the town within two miles 
on the east. It contains upwards of OflO houses, witli a population of 
more than 3,000 souls. I'liere is litilo or no trade, and tlie majority 
of tlie residents are erdtivabu-s. Ifliis town is the head -quarters of the 
Kampta Telisceldaree, and the Zemindar of Kampta possesses a liand- 
soine residence, surrounded by a fortified vAail and moat, within the 
limits of the town. There is abo a. large and flourishing Government 
school, a district post office, and police station-liouse. A handsome 
and commodious Dispensary is now under construction at the sole 
expense of the Zemindar of Kampta. The Zemindar, Eshwunt Bao, 
is an honorary magistrate, and usually resides at Moordara, though 
ho visits Kampta occasionally. The principal castes arc Koonbees, 
Binjwans, and Bajpoots, with a fair proportion of Brahmins, Mahomedans, 
Dliers, and other castes. The conservancy of Kampta is provided for by 
the Zemindar, who keeps up an establishment for the purpose. The town 
is now kept fairly clean; and the site, being open, with a gravelly soil, 
is reputed healthy. Ihe well water inside the town is in places sweet, 
and in others brackish ; but there are several tanks in and near the 
town, »o that there is no want of, or difficulty about water. 
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This town is situated about 80 miles to the north-east of Bhundara, 
and lies to the south-east of Ilutta. It is 20 miles due east of 
Karnpta. It contains upwards of 500 houses, with a population of 
inoiv than 2,000 so\ils. There is little or no trade, nor any local 
manufacture, and the majority of tlio inhabitants are cultivators. 
There is a large and flourishing (Juvernment school, a police station, 
and a district post ollice. 1'he principal castes are Mahomedans, 
Binjwais, Barays, and Brahmins, with a fair proportion of other 
castes. The town is badly situated, beiiJg plac'al very low, with 
a number of tanks round it, and dense baiul)Oo jungle coming close 
down on the north and nortii-east. In consequence, the soil is 
exceedingly damp, and the climate very nnheaUljy, except in March, 
April, and May, when the soil has been well dried, and the vegetation 
is not too rank. From the above description, it may l>e supposed that 
the soil in and around the town is very fruitful; and, indeed, inside the 
towm there are very many gardens of fruit and flower trees, and many 
splendid groves of mango and paun gardens all round. The well 
water is sweet and coo), l)ut, from the circumstances described above, 
fever, ague, and rbeumatism are endemic in Lanji. The town 
derives its name from a supposed incarnation of the goddess Deybec, 
called Lanjkae, for whose worship there is a very old temple just outside 
the fort, on the ed.ge of tlu^ moat. There is rdso a curious ruined 
temple about a mile to llic noi’tli-east of llio town, in the middle of 
the bamboo jungle, dedicated to Iho \Yoisluf) of Mahadeo, and round 
this temple are seen the remaijis ot‘ wliat is said to have been the 
original (own. Airangemc nts woio made this year for divei'iing the 
surface diaim:Lge from tlic fort moat, and for gradually filling it up. 

This town is situated on a small iiulkdi, an affluent of tlie Roor 
river, aiid is about 10 ndles due north of Bliiuaiara. It contains 
ujjwards of 2,o0vi liousc^s, with a population varying from 9,000 to 10,000 
souls. Tlu'ro is a. considerable trade in coit.on -chu h, of wlucli the 
manuracture is caiib'd on in tlaa town, and is we*!! known and esteemed. 
Tlicre i.s al.^o a trade in grain of sotne extent. The principal castes 
are Koshtees, Bliers, and Krdlars, with a. few Mrdiomedans, Telees, and 
other castes. This town c- n tains a la,rge and flourishing Government 
school, a yiolice Citation, and a districl. post office. Tliore is a large 
and handsome tfunple, Imilt lately by the Marwarees of Mobaree. The 
watch and ward and conservancy of the town are provided from the 
town duties ; t!io farm of which for the year IBOG-C)? waas sold for 
Rs. 5,100. ddiis town is kept fairly clean, and is reputed healthy ; but 
the well water is brackish, ami tlie supply scanty in the hot season. 

'fhis is a large enclosed town also, situated on the Wynegunga, but 
about 32 miles lower down the river, and due south of Bhundara. It 
is surrounded on three sides by high ramparts of earth and a ditch, 
the walls being in some parts crowmed with stone battlements; its 
fourth side, to- the east, stands on the scarped bank of the Wyne- 
gUDga ;twoor three handsotvie sbme ghats, now much out of repair, 
lead down to tlie water s edge ; some temples of decent architecture, 
and fine IrecKS here and there, overlook the river. This town contains 
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upwards of 5,000 housos, ■wit h a population varying from 14,000 to 15,000 
.souls. Many of 1he liousos, however, are do.'^erted and in ruins, and 
the number of the iulialiitants has eonsiderahly decreased within the 
last twenty years. This decay i.s owing partly to the unhealthiness of tlie • 
climate, and partly to the removal of the wealthier residents to Nagpore. 
Thcie is still, however, a con.sidcrable trade in cotton cloth and .silk 
.pieces; and some of the finer sorts manufactured in this town are 
e.xported to great distances, and are noted for their beauty and 
c!oscncs.s of texture. The jrrincipal ca.stcs are Ko.shtces, Brahmins, and 
Bliers, with a few Mahomcdans and other castes. This town contains 
numerous Hindoo temples, some of great antnpiity; but the great 
temple of Moorleerlhur, though comparatively a recent construction, 
i.s the only one of much re|)uto. This is a handsome and lofty building, 
and very wadi built, and is .surrounded by a fortified wall. Here also is a 
large arid flourishing Government school, a police station, a district 
post office, and a small rest-house for travellcr.s on the bank of tire 
liver. The watch and ward and conservancy of the town are provided 
from the town duties; the farm of which for the current year 
(1866-G7) was sold for Ra. 7,fi00. The toivn is reputed very unhealthy; 
and this is no doubt attributable to the enclosure of the place, by t^ 
lofty walls already mentioned ; also, perhaps, to the stagnant waters in 
the ditch, and to the dense jungle and cultiration both in and around 
the town. 'I'he well water inside the town is generally brackish, 
though there are one or two wells of sweet water. The majority of 
the inhabitants, however, use the river water for drinking and for all 
other domestic purposes. 




This town is situated about 24 miles to the south-east of Bhundara, 
and about, 3 miles due south of the great Sconce tank. The Choolbund 
Nuddee flows past the town within 3 miles di.stance on the west, and 
the immense sheet of water of the Nawagaon Lake is only 8 miles 
distant on the east. Sangurhee contains upwards of 1,200 houses, 
w it h a population varying from 5,000 to 6,000 souls. There is a consider- 
able trade in cotton-cloth, of which the manufacture is carried on in 
the town, though the (|uality is somewhat inferior to that of Moharee 
or Undergaon. There is also a small amount of silk-worm breeding 
and rearing. The silk, when spun into skeins, is exported to 
Pohonee and Berar. The* principal castes are Koshtees, Dhers, 
Brahmins, and Purdesees, with a fair proportion of Mahomcdans. 
Kullaws, and Bunneahs. This town contains a large and flourishing 
Government school, and a police outpost. It was formerly the head- 
quarters of the Sangurhee Tehsceldaree ; but this was transferred las( 
year to Sakolee on the Great Eastern Road, and the trade of the place has 
declined somewhat since. The watch and ward and consei v.ancy of 
the town are provided from the town duties; the farm ot which for 
the year 1866-67 was sold for Rs. 1,600. The town is kept fairly 
clean, and possesses a gravelly soil; but is reputed unhealthy. The 
well water in.side the town is unwholesome and brackish, and is 
impregnated with some mineral substances, in ^con-scquence of which it 
is very heavy and soft. There are a few wells of sweet water outside 
he town; but the inhabitants generally use the water of the largs 
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tank to the north of the town, for drinking and alt ether domestic 
purposea. This was built about 300 years ago, but is now in ruins, 
and the name of the builder is forgotten. The original settlement of 
^Sangaon stands about half a mile to the north-west of the present 
town. 

This town is situated about 30 miles to the north-east of Bhundara. 
It contains upwards of 600 houses, with a population varying from 3^000 „ 
to 4,000 souls. There is a fair trade in the ordinary cotton-cloth of the 
country, which is manufactured in the town, though of rather inferior 
quality. The town contains a large and flourishing Government school, 
and a police outpost. There is also a fine well of sweet water, with 
a broad flight of steps, just outside the to wn, near where the weekly 
. market is held. The principal castes are Koshtees, Po wars, and Dhers, 
with a few Mahomedans, Bunneabs, and other castes. The names of 
the piincipal inhabitants are Hemraj, Marwaree; Yenka Patel, Povvar; 
Dhurma, Koshtee ; and Heoralall, Bunneah. The watcli and ward and 
conservancy of the town are provided from the town duties; the farm 
of which for the year 1866-67 was sold for Rs. 925. The town. is clean, 
dry, and healthy; and all the well water is sweet and wholesome. A 
large tank, which always contains water, is situated just beyond the 
southern limits of the town, and is very convenient for the inhabitants. 

This town is actually situated on a small nullah, which rises in the 
Arabaghur Hills, and, witli the Lawundoho Nullah from Chandpore, 
flows into the Wynegunga a little beyond Toomsur; but the Wyne- 
c^unga itself runs close by. Toomsur is about 20 miles distant from 
Bhundara, in a north-easterly direction. It contains about the same num- 
ber of houses and of fixed inhabitants as Moliaree ; but for eight months 
in the year, or during the grain traffic season, the number of residents 
in I'ooinsur rises to 15,000 or 16,000 souls. The extra population live in 
temporary structures, and in a number of houses which remain vacant 
during the rains. The chief trade of Toomsur is in grain; for it is a 
Dep6t for all sorts of cereals from the Ohutteesgurh country. The grain 
is sold wholesale in the market, then stored, and afterwards exported 
towards the west. The trade is very extensive, and a large.miinber of 
persons find employment during the season in ministering to the want^ 
of those engaged in it. Besides the trade in grain, there is a small 
local manufacture of coarse cotton-cloth*; but if the corn trade were 
diverted, and Toomsur should lose its advantages m an eu^e^t 
between the producers of the east and the markets of the west, this 
town would oe no more than the fifth, instead of being, as at preseritf 
the first in the district. This town contains a large and flourishing 
Government school, and a police outpost. The town is surrounded by 
numeious fine groves of mango trees, which add to the beauty of 
landscape. The principal castes are Telees, Dhers, Goads, and 
with a very small proportion of Brahmins, Mabom^an^ 
castes The wat<i» and ward and conservancy of the town 
bum the town duties; the farm of which for the current year 
was sold for Rs. 18,250. The town is kept fairly ele%n, 

It is bhilt on red gravel soil, wd is reputed ^^^thy. i 
ipsi^e the town is in places blackish and unijfbdlesomei: hut 
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a BumV>6r of wells of sweet water just outside* which with several tanks 
prevent any inconvenience to the inhabitants. During the grain traffic 
season^ the watering of the numerous herds of cattle is apt to exhaust 
the supply of water; but the construction of a large reservoir, on the, 
north-west of the town, has been undertaken through the liberality of 
one of the leading inhabitants. 

, This town is situated on the same nullah as Moharee, and is about 
16 miles north-west of Bhundara. It contains upwards of 1,000 houses, 
with a population varying from 4,000 to 5,000 souls. There is a consi- 
derable trade in cottcn-clofh, of which the manufacture is carried on 
in the town, and it is as well known and esteemed as that of Moharee. 
The principal castes are Koslitees, Dhers, and Telees, with a few 
Mahomedans* Koomars, and other castes. This town contains a small 
Government school. The names of the principal inhabitants are 
Seetaram Punth, Karoo Sethia, and Wuzeer Khan. The watch and 
ward and cons(;rvancy of the town are provided from the town duties; 
the farm of wliich for the current year (1866-67) was sold for Rs. 4,750. 
This town is reputed healthy, and is also kept fairly clean. The well 
water is sweet and wholesome, and, for general purposevS, the nullah 
‘above-mentioned yields a sufficient supply of this necessary element. 

The only road which is raised, bridged, and metalled for any distance, 
is the Great Eastern Road, which enters the district on the west, near 
the village of Shahpore, and* passing through Bhundara, Sakolee, 
XJrjoonee, and Decree Kishoree, crosses the Bhjig Nuddee^^by a 
substantial bridge into the Raepore District, at a point about Go miles 
due east of Bhundara. This road is nearly completed to a point 
beyond Sakolee, or upwards of 24 miles from Bhundara towards 
Raepore, and, with the exception of the Wynegunga, all the important 
nuddees and nullahs are bridged. At the crossing ol the Wynegunga, 
during the dry season, there is a raised fascine roadway foi the 
convenience of the traffic across the sandy bod, and a couple of platform 
boats during tbe rains. There is a second class of roads unmetalled 
and unbridged, (except by temporary contrivances,) but smoothed, 
levelled, and sloped at the crossings of water-courses. Of these, the 
following roads are the most important ; viz., the district road from 
Raepore to Chanda, which enters this district on the south-east, and, 
passing through Cheezgurh, Pallaudoor, Nowagaon, Diggoree, and 
Pownee, proceeds to Chanda via Burumpooree; and the district road 
Raepore to Kamptee via, Durreykassa, Ambgaon. Bagurbund, and 
T<X)tn8Ur. The second route has the heaviest traffic ; and where it 
crosses the Wynegunga at Oomurwara, there is a raised fascine roadway 
adifoss the sandy bed of the river during the dry season. The niinor 
d^ihhnications of the second kind are as follows; viz., te and irom 
Rampailee and Kuttunghee in the Seonee District vift Uijoonee ; io 
freym Rampailee and Warra-Seonee in the Seonee District via 
; to and from Kampta and Mundla vid. the Sumnapore 
Ghat? which has been cleared and levelled; and to^ ami from the 
Zemindarce in the Raepore District, and Kaajpta, 

Nahdora ; by which rCu to most of the traffic 

the...difficiilt;monnl:apr.po.sses '.which 
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separate this district from Raepore at that point. Th6 whole of the 
roads helonging to the second class are excelleiit fair-weather roads,, bnt 
are almo^st impassable for wheeled traffic during the rains^ 

'other routes are closed during the mousobn, the water oommnmcation 
of the third kind, on the Bhag Nuddee and Wyuegunga, is of great 
use, and would probably rise to some importance if the dangerous 
barriers of rocks in tlie bed of the Bhag Nuddee at Satona, and in the • 
bed of the Wynettunua at Oheezgaon, could be removed. At pre.sent, 
owing to these barriers, the communication by river during the rams 
is Uiiiited to the interior of this district ; whereas if they were removed, 
the communication might be extended to the heart of Muudla and 
into the richest pergnnnahs of the Raepore District. The carriage 
used on all the roads in this distiict is chiefly the common country 
cart, and the pack -bullock ; while on the river, the boats employed are 
Dongas, which are usually large logs of leak scooped out and lashed 
together. 


b 




Population 
and general 
description of 
tue people. 


According to the Settlement statistics, the population of this district 
amounts to 756,443 souls. Setting aside the primitive and (so called) 
aboriginal tribes of Gonds, Bygas, and the like, this population may be 
generally classed under the two great divisions of Hindoos and 
Mahomedans, though the latter do not e(]uivl 5 per cent, of the former. 
Of the Hindoos, the caste divisions are chiefly as follows; viz., 
Brahmins, Purdesees (generally Rajpoots), Powars, Lodhees, Koonbees, 
Koret^, Kullars, Telees, Dheemurs, Koshtees, Goaras, and Dhers. 
The two first-mentioned castes are the most educated and intelligent, 
the four next are the most industrious and skillful agriculturists, and the 
two last are the most numerous. The higher castes in this district — such 
as Brahmins and Purdesees — are usually occupied as landholders or agents 
of others, and are found in Government employ ; the middle castes— such 
as Powars, Keyrees, Kullars, Lodhees, K oonbees, and Telees — are u$‘uaUy 
engaged in agriculture, either as farmers or tenants of land; and the 
lower classes— such as Goaras, and Dhers— furnish the laborers for 
all public or private works, farm service, &c. Besides the above, there are 
a few intermediate classes, who are occupied in commerce— such as the 
Marwarees, Bunneahs, and Purwars ; and in trades and manufactures 
—such as Koshtees, Kussars, Punchals, Lohars, Bureys, Beldars, and 
Koomars. Of these, the,^ Koshtees, or weavers, are the most numerous, 
while the numbers of the other intermediate castes are comparatively 
trifling, and confined to certain localities,— generally large towns and 
villages. The Dheemurs also are a numerous caste, and live chiefly 
by fishing, and the hire of their boats for carriage. Of the Mahomeaau 
portion, the greater part are .ew^p^^y^fl Pinjaras, or cleane^vand 
dealers in cotton ; as Kucharas, or makers of glass ornaments; ahd a few 
are landholders and tenants. The Bygas inhabit the Salee Tekireatr^t 
and the hills north of Lanji. They are probably a sub-^visi^ of the 
Gonds ; but in their social customs and religious ceremonies differ mmt 
derably from thehi. They are exceedingly wild and timid; go 
naked; and live chiefly on the natural prouu<^ of the jnngle.;.but 
sai4tol)e exceedingly honest and willing’ i£ properly treated^ 
no doubt, in time become tnore civUized* with the ihcrease m^cuitivatid^* 
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which the Zemindar of Salee Tekree is gradually effecting. Another 
section of the people of this district, who are also more or less connected 
with the Gonds, and who have acquired the unenviable reputation of 
being professional criminals, arc the Kykarees, Holiahs, Hulbahs, and, 
Purdhans. Among these, the Kykarees are notorious as skilful and 
determined thieves. The lower classes in this district, however, as in 
almost eyery part of the country, furnish the great proportion of the 
•occasional criminals. 

The inhabitants of this district are extremely rude and unpolisbed 
in tbeir mjinners, and say and do things in company with each other, 
without shame or confusion, that would shock the ideas of propriety 
entertained by any civilized Hindoostanee. The higher classes are no 
exception to this rule, though, from their superior education and 
ill tell igenee, they might be supposed more capable of appreciating the 
advantages of courtesy and decency. Nor can it be said that these 
rude and coarse manners are compensated by any high standard of 
truth or manliness; for it must bo confessed, that the people have no 
larger share of these virtues tliati more civilized orientals. However, 
the Gonds and Bygas are generally honest and hard-working, when 
well treated. The Powars and Korees, too, among agriculturists, 
are industrious. The two proverbs most current m this district, 
sufficiently indicate the general tone of morals. They are as follows : — 

Charity remains at liome,” and “ Deceit is the perfection of wisdom.” 
The higher classes Inive none of the hardy, active habits of life which 
are still maintained in Nortlierii India by many persons in good 
position. They have an indolent dislike of standing if they can 
possibly ait; and they very seldom mount a horse, using small two- 
wheeled ox-carts for ail journeys, long or short. And it is not easy to 
get a fair day’s work out of the labourer. Cheap food and a stationary 
population, a mild, equable climate, and a landlocked dktrict without 
roads; are among the causes to which these characteristics may be traced; 
but with the cessation of the last of these causes, some change is already 
appearing. There are few social customs or religious ceremonies current 
in this district which are not common to all classes of Hindoos in other 
parts of India; but, perhaps, nowhere is the marriage tie less 
considered, than among the lower castes here; more especially among 
the women, who often divorce themselves from their husbands, and 
select, of their own will, several mates in succession, without any 
opposition from their la\vful lords. All, except the higher classes of 
Hindoos^ — ^such as Brahmins and Purdesees, — also adopt a ceremony 
called P&t, in lieu of a formal marriage, for joining a man and woman wlio 
agree to live together. This, however, can only take place after the 
death of the first husband or wife, and is considered a kind of lawful 
ccncubinage. This ceremony much resembles the “Nikk a” marriage, 
cotnmon among Mahomedans. The Powars, Lodhees, and Koonbees 
are most notorious for these peculiar notions regarding the obligations 
of ip^rriage; Again, contrary to the custom prevalent in other parts 
of the, country, in this district girls are more^ honoured ’than boys, 
and .'the mode, of proceeding in betrothal engagements is reyersed, 
^ the father or; relatives of boy are obliged to seek out and 
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BkWiiSiiwi. hiimbly supplicate tbe parents of the girl with wholn they ■wish 
tp marry their son, instead of being sought after themselves. Thepro- 
portkm of educated and influential men of the higher cla,8ses among 
ttbe Hindoos in this district is. so small, that in few districts' are the 
mass of the people more ignorant of oven the forms and ceremonies 
attached to their own religion. 1’his leads to a great diversity of ideas 
on the STxbject, and very loose notions regarding the worship of the 
various Hindoo deities. The most common olrject of worship, however, 
throughout tlie district is a rude representation of generative power, as 
symbolising the creative attrihutc.s of Mahadeo. But in addition to 
this common object of wcrsliip, all kinds of quadrupeds, difierent kinds 
of reptiles, and even remarkahle tombs, are all worshipped by their 
individual votaries: and a large tomb, near the village of Moonnar-ee, 
about 10 miles from Bhundara, where rest the remains of an English 
lady, is held in great veneration by the surroirnding villages. The 
Mahomedans in this district form only a small fraction ot the popnlation, 
* and are rather notorious for the neglect ot their religioiLs duties, and 

generally disordered, dissipated living. 

Laneuages. The language in common use in this district is Mahratti, though, 
from the neighbourhood of Ordoo-speaking districts, (ilordoo is understood 
generally throughoiit the district, witli the cxceptioti of a portion of 
the villages in tbe southern parts of the Sangurhee 'J’cliseeldaree. 
The Mahratti, however, as spoken and wiitten commonly in^ tliis 
district, is by no means pure, and is hugely mixed with Oordoo. There 
are also several dialects peculiar to dift'eient classes ot the people, which 
are only understood by them : they are used by the Gonds, Bygas, 
Golars, and Kykaree.s. 


Dlaeasaa 


The diseases most prev.alent in this district arc fever, small-pox, and 
cholera. Under thislast title, the natives also include, without distinction, 
all diseases of tlic stomach and bowels. Fever prevailsthroughouttbeyear, 
but is more general and fatal <hiriiig the months of September, October, 
and November, at the time of the ripening of tbe rice crops. Among 
tho lo-ft'cr classes, the result of an attack is generally delirium and death 
within two or three days. Their scanty food and clothing, and the hard 
work ib the rice fields in water, with a burning sun overhead, are, no doubt, 
predisposing causes; but in almost all cases in this district, an attack of 
autumnal fever goes to tlie head, and is exceedingly prostrating in its 
effects, even when it is not fatal. Small-pox is also very prevalent 
in this district, but more especially during the months of April, May, 
and June, when it carries off a number of victims, more eapeciaJly 
atnong the yoimger members of the community ; whereas fever is 
ittbre prevalent among the village population and those engaged 'in 
awrictilture. Small-pox attacks the larger communities in the tew«8. 
I%i8 is ’d'wlng, 1 believe, to the greater want of ventilation, and the 
facility afforded for communicating the disease by nuthbers 'OOa- 
greo'ated'in bne place. Vaccination has made but little '|)rogi^ In 
this district as yet; and the superstition and ignorance of the Mass 
6f the pecple^^ place, great obstacles in the ehoiera ’tt 'h 

pefroaniebt .resident atid never entirely deavos 
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ho^^ver, all deaths occurring from diseases of the stomach or bowels 
are credited mdiscriminately cbolera by the natives. An attack of 
cholera in this district is almost always followed by a fotal result, as 
the apathy and superstition of the natives prevent tiieir taking eveii^ 
guch ^medies as are offered. The spread of intolligenco by means 
of education, the practical aid afforded by the estahlishment of branch 
Dispensaries, and the vigorous measures adopted for the euforcement 
* of simple sanitary rules, will, no doubt, cause a great decrease in the 
mortality in future. 

The agricultural operations in this tlistrict are carried on very nearly 
in the same way as in some of the adjoining districts. The implements 
used in these operations are the Teefiin, or drill-rako, with three 
shares; the Nagnr, or ordinary drill plough, with one share; tlieBukkhur, 
or hoe plough; and the Dourun, or small weeding plough. TlieTeefun 
is used for ploughing the ground only when it is sufficiently moist to 
be drawn over it. The ordinary drill plough is used when the ground 
is hard and caked, or when ample time is remaining to complete the 
sowings. With the Bukkhur, the weeds in the field are destroyed and 
inequalities partially levelled before either of the drill plouglis are drawn 
over it. The Dourun is used to weed jowar (millet) fields between the 
drills, to loosen the eartii at the roots of the plants, to raise the earth 
at their roots ; and thus promote their growth and give them greater 
stability, and also to thin the field of some of the stalks. These results 
are obtained by drawing the Dourun once over the field, lliere are 
two sowings in the year — one at the commencement of the rainy season, 
and the other at its close. The former sowings are called Seearee, 
and the latter Ooiiharee. The Seearee sowings are performed thus : 
at the setting in of the rains the^ Bukkhur is drawn over the ground 
a couple of times, after which it is sown with the Teetim, vyhich forms 
three furrows and drops the seed into them at each turn of that instrument. 
The furrows are not deep; but the Teefun is well suited for preparing 
fields in the rainy weather, when the ground is soft, and the operation 
of sowing is required to be performed expeditiously. For the Oonhareo 
sowings, the Teefun can only bo used when the rains continue to the 
middle of October, about which time these sowings commence. The 
Bukkljur is drawn over tlie fields reserved for spring crops, whenever 
there is an intermission of rain for a week or more, to destroy the 
weeds and open out the ground to enable it to absorb as much water 
as possible. If the rains are not favorable, the Nagur, or drill plough, 
with one share, is generally used to plough and sow the fields. The 
furrows formed by the Nagur are deeper than those made by the 
Teefun, and the seeds sown in the furrows by the former are covered 
by its operation ; that is, the seeds dropt in the first furrow are covered 
when the second one is formed, and so the second and every subsequent 
fnnrow when the next after them are made. Of the drills formed by 
the Teefun, the seeds in the two inner drills, at each turn of that 
t Inetrument, are left uncovered with earth. In the rainy season this is 
not of niuch consequence, as the water, running down the ridges, carries 
r earth with.it the drills; but in the Opnharee sowings, when 
is no be picked up 
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SOTOTaba. by birds, The Khureef, (Seearee) or autumn crops, are the rice, jowaree 
{Halcus sorgum), Vo^o {Paspalum kootkee (Pawim 

mUiaceum), toor {Cytisus cajayC), cotton, and tillee {i>esamum\ The Bub- 
^bee, (Oon haree) or spring crops, are wheat, gram, linseed, moong {Pkaseolu^ 
lakh, (pigeon pea) Imttana (common pea), and popiit (dwarf 
bean). Some of the seeds are kSowu in drills, and some broadcast. The 
seeds sown in drills, are wheat, jowaree, linseed, gram, toor, cotton, la^h^ 
moong, biittana, popnt, and tiJlee ; and those sown broadcast, are ’ 
kodoo, rice, and kootkee. There is no peculiarity in the mode of 
sowing any of the soeds* but tliat of rice and sugarcane tubers. The 
rice is sown in* three different ways : one of these is called bota, which 
is sowing by broadcast ; another is called kouruk, which is by first 
steeping unhusked rice in hot water for a few minutes, after which the 
rice is taken out and heaped in a dry room. The heap of rice is then 
covered over with a piece of gunny for three days, when the rice begins 
to germinate. While the rice is allowed to germinate, a field is ploughed, 

‘ water is let into it, and a rake then drawn over, with the teeth down- 

wards, to work up the soil and remove any weeds there may be in it 
After this, the rake is reversed and drawn on its back over the fields 
to level it The field being noAv ready to receive the sprouting seeds, 
they are removed to it, and sown broadcast. This mode of sowing 
is only adopted when from some cause tlie sowing has been delayed. 
After the fields have been sown, a man keeps off the birds from the 
seeds till the crops come out. The third mode of sowing rice is called 
rona. A nursery of young crops is first formed, by tl\e rice being 
sown in a small piece of ground, which is previously ploughed and 
well manured. When the ciops Ijave attained the height of a foot 
they arc dug up, put on sledges, and tiieu taken to the field prepared 
for them, where they are transplanted. The field is prepared in the 
same way for the rona sowing as for the kouruk sowing. The plants- 
are sown about an inch apart iium each other. The first weeding 
takes place about cue monih after the tjunsplantation of the crops; 
the second about the same tinie after the first ^ weeding. A field 
intended for sugarcane cultivation is utilized by one of the inferior 
descriptions of rice which comes early to perfection being first sown in it. 
These crops ripen by the beginning of October. After they are cut, 
the field is manured, and ploughed with the Bukkhur three times. 
The Bukkhur is then reversed and draw »i over the field to break up 
the clods of earth and level it. The subsequent processes are to^ 
divide the field into beds of a square yard each, to water these beds, 
to cut the upper parts of canes into pieces of three knots each, and 
then to put these pieces longitudinally into the* divided field. After - 
this the field is irrigated till the rains set in. The thick black oanes 
are sown in January, and are fit to cut in November. The tlun 
country canes are generally perfect in September A second crop is 
not raised from the stumps, as in some parts of these Provinces. " 
Manure is only, used, and irrigation resorted to, in the cultivAtiote of f 
vege^bles, sugarcane, rice, and betel. At the harvest, the crops 
cut with fifickles, and laljor€?rs emjpluyed in cutting them receive pit 
diepx an a half paifees (^eqpai to one seer, : fourteen chittaofcs) '-^ 4 : ' 
groin, either of the description of crops they , cut, or; ctf soiBB ^ 






kind of grain. Wbon employed in cutting rice and moong crops, bhuNjOAra. 
however; they receive dififerent rates of remuneration. For cutting 
rice crops a laborer receives two pailees (two seers and eight chittacksj 
per diem, and for cutting moong crops a laborer receives only one* 
pailee. The wages of^aborers, in kind, are fixed with reference to the 
value of the grain cut and the labor of cutting. The labor of cutting 
^rice crops is as great as cutting jowaree, wheat, toor, &c., which are all 
cut in a stooping posture, and the market value is generally much 
lower. The labour required to cut mocng is comparatively less ; 
the position in which that operation is performed, being a sitting one, 
is -less tiresome. The moong crop, being a creeper, it must be cut 
sitting. When the treading-floor of the owner of the field is near, the 
laborers carry the sheaves of corn to it, and stack tliein there ; but 
when it is at a distance, the owner provides carriage to have them 
conveyed to it. 1'oor and castor seeds are l)eaten off the stalks 
with a stick, after which the pulse is treaded out of the toor pods by , 

cattle, which walk over them round a pole. The tillce is shaken out of 
the capsules, as on ripening the capsules open out. All the other kinds 
of grain are treaded out. After the corn is treaded out, it is stored 
in small cylindrical granaries, built on platforms, which are supported 
on slabs of flagstone, and covered with light roofs, thatched with grass, 
called bundas. They arc of various sizes, according to the quantity of 
grain required to be put into them, but never very large. The grain 
is put into and removed from these granaries from the top, by lifting 
tlie thatched roofs. The cylinders are built on raised platforms of 
stone, to prevent rats and other vermin from burrowing into them 
and injuring the corn. Sometimes oblong corn houses are also built. 

These are called bukharee. 

The articles manufactured in the district are native cloth, brass wares, Manufactur«» 
pot-stone wares, cart wheels, and straw and reed baskets. Native cloth 
is made in Bhundara, Pohonee, Undergaon, Moharee, Sehora, Uddar, 
and Bliagree. The finest and best description of cloth is manufactured 
in the town of Pohonee. This cloth is much prized by the higher class 
of natives, wIjo sometimes pay a couple of hundred rupees fora turbaud 
or dopiitta. Cloth of such high value is now made only to order, llie 
original manufacturers of these excellent descri 2 )tions of cloth are said 
to have come to these parts from Pytum on the Godavery, and Boor- 
hanpore on the Nerhudda, on an invitation from the Rajah of Nagpore 
in the early part of the present century. Very fine charkhana cloth 
(called also jhilmilee) is also manufactured in Pohonee. The cotton 
thread used in the manufacture of the Pohonee cloths is spun by a low 
caste of men called Mahars or Dhers. The manufacturers of the cloth 
are called Koshtees. Red sarees, with different coloured borders, of silk 
and cottoHi are fabricated in Undergaon and Moharee. They are 
dyed fast colours, and are made of qualities ranging in value as 
high as ita 25 or SO for a saree. The town of Bhundara produces 
turhauda and dbotees of a superior quality, manufactured of white 
. threads These dhotees are generally^ made with coloured 
borders. ; The . value of a turband or dhotee is sometimes* Rs. 15 or 20. 

Ih ;XIddar, and Bhagree, the inferior kinds of native^ cloth are 
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fabricated. The Bhagree thadee cloth is of a stout texture, and noted 
for its durability. Brass wares are manufactured in the towns 
of Bhundara and Polionee, but more extensively in the former. 
The articles manufactured are cooking utensils and water-(»ts 
of all kinds used by natives, lamps, drinking cups, bells, and fountains. 
These vessels are made by men of tlio Kussar and Funchal castes. They 
also work in bell-metal, pewter, and copper. Pot-stone wares are manu- 
factured in the Sakolce sub-division by carpenters^ and turners. The 
articles turned arc cups, plates, and chilluins. They are generally 
made thick for the village market, as the stone is soft and chalky: 
but when ordered, very good and light vessels are turned. They are 
made in Kunherec and Pendree. Cart-wheels are made in Toomsur, 
and some other towns of this district. Straw and reed baskets are 
made in different parts of the district. They are coarse and rather 
clumsy, yet good enough to find ready sale among the natives of these 
parts, wiio seldom sec better baskets. These baskets are manufactured 
in the villages of Gond-Oomree and Mohgaon, in the Sakolee sub- 
division j in JVTohgaon and Decree in the Kampta sub-division j and in a 
great many villagc.s in pergnnnah Ohandpore of the Bhundara sub- 
division, by girls and women of the Povvar and Kohree castes. 


I'lie commerce of the district has received a great impetus since 
its annexation witli the rest of the Province of Nagpore proper, by 
the British Government. The vastly improved condition now of the 
Great Eastern lload and of the district communications, ati enlightened 
administration, and a well ordered police, have greatly facilitated traffic. 
The extinction of the Bhousla rule has, however, diminished the 
demand for the superior description of Pohonee cloth; a,nd the rise in 
the price of grain, together with the simultaneous rise in the price of 
cotton, has reduced the sale also of the inferior kinds of cloth ; 
but the export of the cloth from this town is still great, having last 
year amounted to Bs. 50,372. The chief articles imported, are cotton, 
salt, wheat, rice, oiiseeds, metal, and hardware, English piece-goods, 
tobacco, silk, dyes, and cattle ; and the articles most extensively 
exported, are country cloth, tobacco, and hardware. The direction 
of the trade is chiefly to and from Nagpore and Raeporo by the 
Great Eastern Road, and by another route through Pallandoor. 
Also to and from Kamptee by the Toomsur route, and towards 
Mundla by Hutta and Kampta. Of the articles imported, salt is 
brought from Berar and the eastern coast ; sugar, metal, and spices, 
from Mirzapore ; hardware from Mirzapore and Mundla ; Europe, cloth 
and silks from Mirzapore and Bombay. Country silks from Boor- 
banpore; Kharva cloth from Mhow, and Raneepore in the JhanSi 
district ; wheat and rice from Raepore ; and cattle from the Seonee 
and Mundla districts. Of the articles exported, countiy cloth is 
sent from Pohonee, Undhurgaon, Moharee, Bhftndara, and Bhagtee, 
to Nagpore, Poona, and Bombay. Hardware from Bhundara ;nad 
Pohonee, to Nagpore, Raepore, and Jubbulpore. Articies of traf- 
flo are generally cofiveyed in small country carta and on>pa<&- 
-'biolldckSi::; ■ 
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Though education received no attention or encouragement from the bbundara. 
Bhonsla Oovernment, yet the people of the district were not insensible gj^ol* 
of its value. In the district of Bhundara, which was formerly called 
the Wyngunga district, there were no less tliau 55 Mahratta and ^ 

Persian private schools, numl)critig in the aggregate 452 p'lp'ls of 
whom 46 were taught the Persian language, and the rest Mahratti. 

26 of these schools were established in the large towns, and 27 
m the villages. The teachers were P>ralimins, or Vidoors. ( The 
latter are illegitimate descendants of Brahrtdns.) The teachers were 
paid a sum varying from two annas to one rupee per rnensein by tbe 
parents of each pupil, according to tlieir means. There are now 64 
Government schools, all of wliicli have been e.stiibli.sl)cd witldn the last 
4 years. One of these, which is at the hcad-rniarters of the district, 
is called the zillah school, 7 are in the large cities, and are termed town 
schools, 25 are in villages, and are styled village schools, ami one is a 
female school in the town of lihiindara. Many of the town and 
village schools which were formerly maiutained by <lcnizcns of the 
towns and villages served as foundations for some of the e.xisting 
institutions on the ivitrodnction of the present system of education. 

In addition to these Government institutions, there are 22 iiuiigcnons 
or private schools ; 1!) of which are Mahratta, and 3 Urdu'. These 
schools afford instruction to 2,440 children, of whom 2,040 are hoys 
and 40 girls. 31 of tlie hoys are taught English, 102 are tangEt Urdu, 
and 2,273 Mahratti. All the girls are also taught Maltratti. Neat 
and commodious school-houses have now been tuiilt for the children 5 
and efficient teachers employed to educate them. A girl’s sclnxd has 
just been built in P>liundara by Yadoo Rai) Panilay, one of the 
principal hankers of the town. 'The Brahmin and Vidoor teachers, 
who educated the children under the former tlovernment, were not 
scholars ; hut men who ondeavouied to get a living by keeping up 
schools. Education, before the establishment of the Government 
schools, was generally carried so far as might (pialify each individual 
to follow his profession. The educational estalilisliment of the district 
consists now of a District inspector, 34 Masters, and 9 Assistaiit 
masters. The annual cost of schools amounts to Rs. 8, .SOS. Of tliis 
sum, Rs. 4,356 are paid from the imperial revenues; Rs.^ .3,864 from 
the school cess fund ; and Rs. 528 from tlie local funds. 'I'lie manage- 
ment is conducted through local coinmittee.s, composed of respect- 
able natives of the towns and villages in which the schools are 
established. 

Of the entire area of the district, about 2,279 square miles, or nearly Forests, 
one-third, is covered with jungle. The large.st tract of forest land 
lies along the north of the district, on the Mundla borders, and 
thence extends down the whole of the eastern boundary. This jungle 
contains some thousands of valuable timber trees, and bamooos. 

Ilietdi uftte two descriptions of the latter. The tall hainboo, measuring 
ffottt 60 to 60 feet in length, and the common country bp,m,boo from 
Ti to 20 feet in length. The best timber trees are geaerirlly to be found 
in the parts of the hills. *The smaller jungles are 

ih parts of tho middle of the district, and in the Ghatidpore pergunnah. 
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^HUifPAEi. These jungles contaiii few valuable timber trees of suffioient girth 
suited for large buildings, excepting the mhowa (basda latifolia) 
trees, which are preserved by the people for their blossoms, as they 
^ are eaten by the poorer class, and country liquor is distilled from them. 

,Tho valuable timber trees are, — 

1. Tectona grandU (Teak) called Sayuh in this district, and Sagaon 

in other parts. 

2. PterocoTpus morsvphiniy called Bewla in this district, and in 

other parts Bcjeysal. 

3. Dalberyia latifolia, called Sirus in this district, and in other parts 

Sheshum. 

4. Pc 7 itQj)i 67 'a glahva, called Eync in this district, and in otherparts Saj. 

5. biospyros ebenum, called Taimroon in this district, and in other 

parts Tendoo. 

' * “6. Nandeu covdifoUa, called Huldee in this district, and in other 

parts llurdooa. 

7. Conocar pus latifolia, Dhoura. 

■8. Lager stroornia povviftora, Seinlee, called also Selma in this district, 
and in other parts Kuleea Seja. 

<), Bassia latifolia, called Moha in this district, and in other parts 
Mhowa. 

These iimfdcs also yield gum, medicinal fruits and nnts, edible fruits, 
lac and honey. The gums considered the best for their adhesive 
quaUties and for edible purposes, are those exuded by the Eyno or Saj, 
Dhowra, and Pullas or Glieota. The Pullas tree is also called Dhak 
in other parts. The medicinal fruits are the Hurra {myrubolan) , Buhera 
(bellcric myrobolan), Byborung (a medicinal seed, like a black pepper- 
corn) and Bel (oraif?;a), and riut, kooclda (nu^vomica), and Bhillawan 
(semicarpus anacordnm). The fruits which are sold in the markets 
from iungle trees, and which the poorer class of natives eat, are the 
Tendoo Uchar, or Chironjee Tfrait of the Chirounjia sapida), Aonla 
ffruit of the phylanthus embltca), Bhillawan (fruit of the semicarpus 
anacordium), Mhowa {bassia latifolia). Plum, Cormda. Kuwut or 
Kvtha (fruit of the feroma elephantum), Bel {craiwva), custard apple, 
Oomur (ficus glomsrata), ami Jamun (fruit of the calypiranthes caryo- 
nhylatifolia). Lac is produced on the Pluni, Pullas {batea frondosa), 
Peepur or Pcepul {ficus reliyiosa), and the Peepree (the small leafea 
Peepur) trees. 

Bees settle on all descriptions of trees, and on rocks, where they iom 
their hives, and gather honey. The bees are driven off their epm^ 
with a piece of stick, and then the combs are taken possessjon o£ LM 
man wL wishes to take down a comb protects hitnseif frotp thp 
attacks of the bees with a blanket, which he covers over ms bo^y. 
The men ,»;ho generally take down honeycombs, and gather ottm 
iungle produce, are Gonds. The forest extendmg/rom north ^ 

of the eastern borders of this district is situated m the sub^Uv^on# 

' " Of Rampta and Sakolee. The duties levieff w timber «W 
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produce is called ranhah. None of the forests of the district have 
been reserved for direct management by the Forest department, owing 
to the greater part being situated in Zemiudaree estates, but they are 
under the management of the Deputy Commissioner, and the right tq 
collect their minor produce is annually fanned out. 

The Zemindaree estates are situated near the western limits of the 
district, from the left bank of the Wyngunga river on the north, to the 
* Chanda boundary on the south. There arc 3d such estates ; 17 of these es- 
tates are in the Kampla and Lanjee pergunnahs of Teliseel Kampta, and 
17 in the Sangurhee and IN itabguih pergunnahs of Tehseel Sakolee. 
The Zemindarees are, Amgaun, Arjoonee, Bhadra or Baihla, Bhanpore, 
Binjlee, Burgaon, Cheezgurh, Chiklee, Chowureea, Dangoriee, Dasgaon, 
Dowah, Dullee, GondOomrcc, Hutta, Jamree, Kampta, Keenhee, 
Khujreo, Khyree, Kirna})<)re, Kuuharpore, Kururgaon, Mai agaon, 
Nunsuroe, Oomree of pergunnah Pertabgurh, Poorara, Pulkhaira, Purus- 
gaon, Purrusgaon, Rajoulee, Salce Tekree, Terkheree, and Toormapooree. 
The most important and extensive of these estates are those of 
Kampta and Hutta, which were oiiginally granted by Rughqjee I. 
Rajah of Nagpore, to an ancestor of present Zemindar of Kirnapore, 
named Ram Patel, a Koonliee by caste, to bring into cultivation. The 
Zemindars were t];en, from the nature of their tenures, Talookadars. 
The two estates of Kampta and Hutta, together witli Amgaon, Binjlee, 
Pulkhaira,, Poorara, 'and Terkheree Mulpooree, formed the Kampta 
Zemindaree till A. l3. 1856. Nurbud Patel, a Lodhee by caste, obtained 
the Talooka on its contiscation, in 181(S, from Cliimna Patel, nephew of 
Ram Patel, for rebellion against tlie Government. The Zemindars of 
Kampta and Hutta were styled Patels till A. D. 1843. The Hutta 
Talooka was granted by Nurbud Patel to his brother Sookul Patel, 
since which time it has been held distinct from Kampta, but continued 
in subordination to the elder branch of the family till A. D. 1856. The 
Amgaon Talooka was granted somewhat earlier by Gondoo Patel, 
brother of Ram Patel, from the original Talookdaree, but from Sunnuds 
forthcoming, it appears that tliat event took place more than 70 years ago. 
The Pulkhaira estate was gianted by Chiinna Patel, nephew of Ram 
Patel, and third possessor of the Kampta Talookdaree, to .his nephew 
Deo Patel. There is no record as to when, and by whom, the Poorara 
estate was sliced off from that of Kampta. The Terkheree Mulpooree 
estate is said to have been granted in A. D. 1815, by Rugliojee IL, to 
the father of the present holder. The Kirnapore, Bhadra, and Dasgaon 
estates are the next in importance, and the otliers are small Zemin- 
darees, but of more ancient origin. Ten years after Chimna Patel lost the 
Kampta Talooka, by rebellion, he received the Kirnapore Talooka^ 
which has ever since been held by his family. The whole of these Ze- 
mindarees comprise an area .of 2,522 square miles, which are forme4 
into 912 villages, and contain a population of 242,908 souls, each square 
mile supporting, on an average, 96. The nundier of houses in these 
estates is 74,023. The proportion of area under tillage is about one- 
ififth. The rest is composed of culturable waste, jungle and hilL A 
brief account of each Zemindaree is given below. 

This estate originally formed part of that of Kampta. It con- 
sists of 63 villages, embracing an area of 146 square miles, of which 47 
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are muler cultivation. TLe population numbers 27,521 souls, who 
dwell in 7,561 houses. Gondoo .Patel, brother of the original grantee, 
Ram Patel, apportioned it to liis nephew Son Patel inore than a 
♦century ago. In A. R. 1843 the estate was called a ^emindaree. T-ho 
estate is slill in the himily. Amgaon is south-east of Kampta, near 
the eastern boundary of the district. The Government demand is 
Rs. 6,877. 

This is a wild estate, consisting of 10 villages, situated 12 miles east 
of Sakolee. It has an area of 13,88!) acres, of which 2,633 are culti- 
vated, 2,238 persons inhabit the estate, and they live in 763 houses. 
The Government demand is fixed at R^^. (>87. It appears on ene[uir]y 
that this estate was given to the ancestor of the present holder, on 
condition of his bringing the waste lands under cultivation. A Sunnud 
dated A. D. 1847 is in existence, which confers the Zemindarce on the 
then holder. This Sunnud was granted by the Rajah of Nagpore. 

This Zemindarce is comprised of 66 villages, the area of which is 
12S square miles, and it has a population of 16,293 souls, inhabiting 
5,682 houses. Of the area mentioned 36 square miles are under 
tillage. The revenue demand on the evState is Rs. 4,116. The 
estate was given by the Soobadar of Lanjee at the end of the last 
century, in Zemindaree tenure, to Jynoodeen Khan Puthao, whose 
familv still retains possession of it. The Zemindar resides in Baila, 
one of the villages of tlie Talooka. Baila is situated on the southern 
boundary of the Lanjee Pergunnali, near t\u) eastern limits of the 
district. 

This is a jungly estate, composed of 46 villages, with an area of 206 
square mile’s, of which a trifle over 5 square miles only are under 
tillage. The estate contains a population of 2,476 souls, inliabiting 
761^liouses. The Government revenue fixed on it is Rs. 618. 
This Zemindaree is said to have been granted to the ancestors of the 
present occupant bv tlie Gond Rujah of Mnndla nnder similar condi- 
tions as those on which the Salec Tekree eslate was granted. No 
Sunnud regarding the original grant is in exi^tcmco, but on GuJiaJ; 
Singh’s death, in A. D. 1850, the Riijoh of Nagpore issued a letter of 
injunction installing Moorut Singh and Kcernt Singh in the Zemin- 
daree. Bhanpore is situated on the lulls to the north eastern corner of 
the Lanjee Pergunnah. The |)resent Zemindar is Musst. Jhireea 
Thakorain. 

This Zemindarce consists of 48 villages, with an area of 140 square 
miles, of which 21 are under plough. It has a population of 8,13^ 
souls. The number of houses in this estate is 2,898. The Zemindaree 
is said to have been first given in farm to Khonda by Chimnajee 
Bhonslah, a brother of Rugliojee II. but from 2 Sunnuds forthcoming 
it appears that it was given on a 3 years’ lease to him by the Talooka- 
dar of Kampta, In A. D. 1842, the estate was constituted a Zemin- 
daree. The estate is now in the possession of Rutun Singh, who is a 
Lodhi by caste. The Government demand on it is Rs. 2,735. 

This is a small estate, and consists of one village only, possessing an 
area of 1,109 acres, of which 641 acres arc under plough, 406 acres 
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nre cnltiiral)le waste, and the residue are iinculturable. The village bhundara. 
is inhabited by 035 persons, who, with their cattle and grain, occupy 
P24 houses. From an encpiiry instituted by Captain Wilkinson in 
A. I) 1830 it appears tliat about (»() years previously the estate was^ 
gianted in Zemindarce tenure to the father of the holder for bravery 
<,>vinced in killing a Cheeta. 'fho Zeniindai is said to have possessed 
tlie powers and privileges enjoyed by other Zemindars. The present 
* Zemindar, Binee Singh, pays a revenue of Rs. 273 on the estate. 

This is a wild and extensive estate situaled near the south-eastern Choezgurli. 
borders of the district, on tlie road leading from Sahangurree by the 
Nyngaon lake, to the Clianda district. The area is 237 sipuire miles, 
of which 21 i square miles are cultivated, the rest consists ot culturable 
waste and barren hill and jungle lanos. 1'he population numbers 8,994< 
inhabitants, who, with their cattle and grain, oc^aipy 2,52 1 liouses, which 
liave been built on the estate. The Cloverninent demand is tixed at 
Rs. 2,820. The present holder ot this Zemindaree states that it ^ 

was given to his ancestor, Roujee, in consideration of assistance ren- 
dered by him against the Gonds. A Sniinud dated A. L). L851, granted 
l)y the late Rajali of Nogpore. is in existence, contening the Zemin- 
daree upon Nursing on the death of his t;ither Donshah.^ Injunc- 
tions are lu existence advlrcssed by Captoin Wilkinson, Supcrinlendont 
of atTaiis, to the “Zemindar” (>f (duH'Zgurh. One dated A. D. 1826 
gives him the power to hue up to 5 rupees. this is a very ancient 
liolding. 

This is an estate composed of 2 villages, but with a considerably Chlklee. 
smaller area than that of the Khujreo estate, the area being only 2,390 
acres, of which 1,219 are under plough. The rest are culturable waste 
and barren lands. There arc 298 houses on it, which are occnpieeH)y 
839 persons. Tlie Government revenue is fixed at Rs. 282. The 
bolder of this Zemindarce asserts that his ancestor obtained this estate 
from Rughojee I. on conditi')n of keeping the part of the country 
where it Ts situated (piiet, and a.pprehending criminals. An order of 
the late Rajali. dated A. D. 1818, confirming a person named Jusso in 
the Zemindarce, is in existence. The estate is situated to the south 
of the Great Eastern Road, about 9 miles south-east of Sakolee. 

This Zemindaree consists of 7 villages, possessing an area of nearly chowureea. 
25 square miles. It is densely wooded, having only 705 acres of land 
under cultivation. The population consists ot 409 souls, who 
98 houses, which are built on the estate. The revenue demand fixed 
on the estate is 25 rupees. From the record of an enquiry mjule m 
A D 1830, by Captain Wilkinson, it appears that the then holder 
stated that the villages comprising the estate were given him by Balajee 
Punth, Kumasdar of Lanjee, in Zemindaree tenure, to guard the passes 
leading to Mundla. No Sunriud had ever been given to the holder but 
the tenure has always been included in the Zemindaree list, ine 
name of the present holder is Soorut Singli. 

This is a small estate, consisting of 1,905 acres of land, of which Dangoriw. 
1,234 acres are under plough. There are l^iO houses on it, which 
are occupied by 735 souls, and their oxen and gram. The revenue 
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fixed on the estate is Rs, 178. From an enquiry held in A. D. 1830 
it would appear that the grand-hrther of the then incumbent had held 
the village in Zemindaree tenure, but that it afterwards fell out ot 
..cultivation, and he lost it. The Karnasdar of Lanjee afterwards again 
gave the estate to him, on condition of his improving it. An injunc- 
tion from the Rajah of Nagpore is forthcoming dated A. D. 1846, 
ordering the estate to be given to Jugvirnath Singh, as he had agreed ^ 
to give a nazar (present) of Rs. 200. The name ot the present in- 
cumbent is Jugurnath Snigh. 

This estate is situated ibo the north-west of the Kampta Pergunnah, 
on the left bank of the River Wyngunga. It consists of 14 highly 
cultivated villages, measuring 30 square miles, ot which 20 are under 
plough. The population numbers 8,877 souls, who dwell with their 
cattle in 2,027 houses built in the villages. The estate is stated to 
hawp been originally granted to Gunna Patel, who died in A. D. 1816. 
In A. D. 1817 a Sunnud was granted by the Rajah of Nagpore to liis 
successor IIoo Ik a Patel, in which the tenure is termed a Zemindaree. 
Hoolka died in A. D. 1861. II is widow Moosuinat Ileeroo Bai then 
came into possession and retained it till she was murdered in August 
1864, The revenue demand on the estate is Rs. 3,524. 

This estate is made up of 12 villages witli an aggregate area of 20 
square miles, of which 4,709 acres are under tillage. The population 
consists of 4, 192 souls, who occupy 1,271 houses. Tlie Zemindar pays 
a levenue of Rs. 1,070 to Government; tlie holder of the estate asserts 
that his ancestor obtained it on condition of improving it and des- 
troying wild beasts. The family cannot produce an original Sunnud, 
but there is no doubt that the Zemindaree is an ancient one. A 
Sunnud, dated A. D. 1775, granted by Rughojee J., stating that the 
estate belonged to the holder’s ancestors, and that bo conse(|uently per- 
mitted it to continue with him on the same terms, is forthcoming. The 
estate is mentioned in the Sunnud as a Zemindaree. The name of 
the present holder is Mohun, 

This is an extensively wild estate, composed of 17 villages situ- 
ated on the Great Eastern Road, about midway between Sakolee and 
the eastern borders of the district. The area is 33,506 acres, or 
nearly 53 square miles, of which 5| acres are under cultivation. The 
residue are culturable waste and barren lands ; 858 bouses have been 
built on the estate and are inhabited by 2,524 persons. The Govern- 
ment demand is fixed at Rs. 351. It is stated by the holder of the 
estate that Rajah Nizarn Shah of Miindla granted it to his ancestor 
Sallo, on condition of his maintaining the peace and reclaiming the 
extensive wastes appertaining to the Zemindaree. The original Sunnud 
conferring the estate is not forthcoming, nor is there any other Sunnud 
referring to it in existence. Severals injunctions written by the Su- 
perintendent of affairs, between A. D. 1820 and 1830, and addressed to 
the ‘‘ Zemindar,’’ however, exist. There is no doubt that the holding is 
an ancient one, and it has always been included in the list of Zemin- 
darees 6f the district. 

This estate is formed of 10 villages, and contains much jungle 
and waste land. The area is 17,715 acres, of which 2,862 only are 
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cultivated. The population numbers 2,237 .souls, who pos.ses.s 886 
houses. The Government Revenue fixed on the estate is R^. 1,178. 
The present holder of this estate asserts that it was given to his 
ancestor on condition of bringing the waste lands under cultivation., 
A Sunnud granted by Rughojee 1., dated A. D. 1775, is in existence. 
This Sunnild confers the estate on Sh linker. Another Sunnud given by 
the late Rajah dated A. D. 1848, is likewi.se in existence conferring the 
Zemindaree ” on Nathoo and Goberdiiun. 

Thi.s e.state is comprised of 74 villages. The area is 135 square 
miles, of which 66 square miles are under cultivation. The popula- 
tion consists of 27,210 souls, inlialiiting 5,497 houses. Nerbud 
Patel, who acquired the estate, gave it to his brother Sookul Patel, 
who is .still living. On Sookul’s applic.ation, in A. 1). 1843, his 
.sou Gunput Rao, was recognized a,s the holder ot it. In the same year, 
the e.state is said to have been conferred on Gunput Rao, in Zemin- 
daree tenure for ever, on the payment of a nazarana of Rs. 15,000 to 
the Rajah, but it continued to be atta(*lied to the Kampta Zenuiidaree 
till A. I). 1856. Gunput Rao still holds the estate. He is an intelli- 
gent man, and is an llonorary Magistrate invested witJi the powers of 
a Subordinate Magistrate of the 2nd class. The revenue fixed on 
the estate is R.s. 15,831. 

The estate is made up of 4 villages, with an aggregate area of 9,811 
acres, of which only 707 are cultivated, it is .situated ea.stof the Nyagaon 
Lake ; 190 houses have been built on it, which are occupied by 531 
yiersons. The Government demand is Rupees 203. The holder of 
this Zemindaree states that the estate was given to his ancestor by 
Rajah Nizam Shah about 300 years ago, on condition that the wastes 
were brought under cultivation. A. Snnnud given by Rughojee L, dated 
A. D. 1775, giving the estate to Lall-Shah, Zemindar, is in existence. 
The revenue demand at that time was fixed at rupees 17; it now 
stands at the figure stated above. 

This Zemindaree is cornpo.sed of 207 villages, 168 of which is situated 
in the Kampta Pergunnah, and 39 in th.e Amhagurh Pergunnah. The 
Zemindar resides in the village of Moordurra, which is situated on 
the left bank of the Wyngunga river, to the north of the Anibagurh 
or Bhiindara Tehseelee circle, Pie foirnerly resided in Kampta. I'he 
villages of the Zemindaree are situated to the north and east of Moor- 
durra. This estate was granted to the original holder by Rughojee 
I., above a century ago, to bring it into cultivation. The first 
possessor tos Ram Patel, a Koonbee by caste, whose descendants held 
the estate till Chimna Patel, his nephew, rebelled against the Rajah’s 
Government, in A. D. 1818, and lo.st it by confiscation, when the estate 
was granted to Nerbud Patel, a Lodhee, who had held the Wurud 
Talooka three years. previously, and was withal a loyal adherent of the 
Government. The Wurud Talooka formed then a part of the Kampta 
Zemindaree. The present occupant, Yeshwunt Rao, is the grand-son 
of Nerbud Patel. On succeeding to the estate he came also into posses- 
sion of 4 lakhs of rupees, which his father Gudjee left him on his death 
in A. I). 1838. In A. D. 1843 Yeshwunt Rao, dii presenting a nazarana 
of half a lakh of Rupees, had a Sunnud granted him by the Rajah, 
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conferring on him tlie estate, in Zemindaree tenure. Up to this time the 
family held it on a tenure similar to that of a Talookdaroe holding. On 
the presentation of a further nazarana of 20,000 rupees tlie privilege 
^of using a Palankeen, &c. was allowed him, and the revenue demand 
on him was reduced from Rs. 1,12,607-1 2-6 to Rs. 05,000. Yeshwunt 
Rao is an Honorary Magistrate, with powers of a Subordinate Magistrate 
of the 2nd class. The estate is about 503 square miles; it has a popula- 
tion of 93,752 souls, and 197 square miles of the area is under cultiva-“ 
tion. The villages of this Zemindaree contain 29,610 houses. The 
revenue demand on it is Rs. 46,799. 

This estate, which is composed of 65 villages, is situated on the hills 
to the east of the district. The larger portion of the lands is covered 
with dense jungle, the area under cultivation being only 11 s([uare 
miles, while that of the entire estate is 194 square miles. There is 
1,601 houses on the estate, which arc inhalhted l)y 4,718 souls. On an 
enquiry instituted by Captain Wilkinson regarding this tenure, in A. I). 
1836, the holder of the estate stated that it was granted to his ances- 
tor, for his own maintenance, and the preservation of peace, in that 
part of the country. In A. D. 1847 a Purwanah was iss\ied by the 
Subadar to the Kumasdar, professing to be founded on an injunction 
from the Rajah, permitting Soorut Singh, wlio had presented a nazar, 
to succeed to the Zemindaree, held by his late father. The present 
holder is Soorut Singh, and the revenue paid by him is rupees 542. 

This estate is only comprised of 2 villages, possessing an area of 
4,359 acres, of which 1,600 acres are cultivated. 1,259 persons reside 
on this estate, and they live in 370 houses. The Government revenue 
is fixed at Rs. 230. The holder of this Zemindaree asserts that the 
estate was given to his ancestor, on condition of destroying wild beasts, 
and bringing the waste lands under tillage. The Sunud, dated A. D. 
1775, given by Rughojee I., is in existence, declaring the estate had 
belonged for a long time to one Govind Rao’s ancestor, and conferring 
it upon him in Zemindaree, at an assessment of Rs. 16, which has now 
reached the figure mentioned above. 

This is a small estate, consisting of 4 villages, with an aggregate area 
of 8,848 acres, of which 679 only arc under plough ; 164 houses have 
been built on the estate, which arc inhabited by 558 souls. The Go- 
vernment demand on the Zemindar is fixed at Rs. 300. The present 
holder of this Zemindaree states that the estate was given to his 
ancestor by one of the old Gond Rajahs, for bravery evinced in killing 
wild beasts. A Sunnud exists, dated A. D. 1775, given by Rughojee I., 
stating the estate had belonged to Seo’s ancestors before, and confer- 
ring it upon him at a revenue of Rs. 38, which has gradually risen to 
its present figure of Rs, 300. 

This is an excellent estate, composed of 24 villages, and aggregating 
an area of 39 square miles, 25 of which are under cultivation. The 
population numbers 21,251 souls who have 3,360 houses. The Govern- 
ment demand on the estate is Rs. 5,115. This Talooka was given to 
Chimna Patel, the original grantee, in A. D. 1828. 10 years after he lost 
the Kampta Talooka by rebellion against the Nagpore Government. 
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The nature of this estate was not defined till A. D. 1840, when the Rajah 
of Na.gpore, in a Sunnud granted to Kondoo Bapoo, the occupant at the 
time, and styled it as a Zemiiidaree. The pres(;nt Zemindar is Ram 
Chundra Bhao, the son of Kondoo. Kiriiaporo is situated 0 miles north 
of Kampta. 

This is a small estate composed of only the village of Kunhur- 
igaon, which has an area of 1,404 acres, 106 hping under plough. It 
has a population of 64 souls, who occupy 15 houses built on the estate. 
The Government revenue is fixed at Rs. 77. The present holder of 
this Zernindaree states that the estahe was given to Ins ancestor Bharut 
Rao, eight generations ago, for having killed 120 tigers. Mo Sunnud 
exists. Takeeds addressed to Wakul l)y Captain Wilkinson in A. D. 
1822 and 1826, coni erred on him the privilege of fining up to 5 rupees 
and of levying a tax on the re-marriage of widows up to 15 rupees. 
This estate has no doubt, been held by the fixmily for along time. The 
holder was recognized as a “ Zemindar ” during the former English rule 
or Superintendence. 

This is a small estate, of only 1 village, lying on the extreme south of 
the district, about 4 miles cast of the Ciiooll)und river. The area 
is 1,208 acres, of wliicli 128 only are under tillage. The village con- 
sists of a group of 28 houses, whicb are inhal>ited by 65 souls. The 
Government demand is fixed at Rs. 96. It appears that the present 
holder of this Zernindaree sta.ted that his ancestor was Syud Mecr, son 
of Syud Muthun, who served in the fort of Rertabgurh and was killed 
in an affair with dacoifcs. No Sunnud, or other document connected 
with this village exists. Syud Kondoo was some time in prison in the 
late Rajah’s reign on sus|)icion of being implicated in the crime of 
dacoity. The estate however is on tlie list of “Zemindars,’* and the 
holder is possessed of all the privileges of a Zemindar. Syud Huneef 
has been temijorarily put in possession. 

This estate is composed of I t villages, aggregating an area of nearly 
81 square miles, of which 2,181 acres, or nearly 8| s({uare miles, are 
cultivated, the rest arc Jungle and waste lands. 884 houses in the 14 
viliages form tlie residence of the inhabitants, who number 3,264 souls. 
The Government revenue fixed on this estate is rupees 1,569. It is 
stated by the present holder that Bvdvht Boolund, the Gond Rajah of 
iJeogurh, gave the estate to his ancestor for assistance rendered him in 
his military expeditions. A Sunnud, dated 1156 Fusli (corresponding 
with A. D. 1746,) given by one Raghojee Kurandca, (probably Com- 
mander of the Force) is in existence, conferring the estate on GuJ Sing 
in Mokassa tenure, and stating that the estate had been in the fami- 
ly for a long time. Another order of the rertal)gurh Kumashdar, dated 
1176 Fusli (corresponding with A. D. 1766), addressed to Purrusram, 
conferring on him the privilege of levying khoont, on the condition of 
serving with five men when called upon, is also forthcoming. Some 
Takeeds addressed to the Zemindar by Captain Wilkinson in A. D. 
1822 and 1826, are moreover in existence conferring the privilege on 
him of fining up to 5 rupees, and levying a tax up to 15 nipees upon 
widows re-marrying. A Sunnud, dated Fusli 1185, corresponding with 
A. D. 1775, from Rnghojee I., addressed to Purrusram, stating that tlie 
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estate had been in the family and conferring upon him the Zeraindaree 
at. a Tnkolee of Rs. 500, further exists. Another Sunnud, dated Fusli 
1250 (corresponding with zV. D. 1810) granted by the late Rajah of 
^Nagpore, conferring th(j estate upon Kevulrain, according to the rule 
of primogeniture/* i.s hkewise forthcoming. Thi.s estate is situated on 
the southern boundary of the district. 

This estate is situated abo\it 9 miles south-east of Kampta, neai; 
the Baug river. It is formed of 8 village.s, containing 8,530 acres 
of land, of which 5,110 acres are under plongln It has a population 
of 3,54)9 souls, who pi>sscss 1,3*23 houses, built on tlie estate. ihe 
Government demand is 487 rupees. From n-n empiiry instituted by 
Captain Wilkinson in A. T). 1830, it appears that Umbajee Nana, 
Kumasdar of Lanjec, gave the estate to his brother bheoram Punt, by 
an order of tlie Nagporo Government. Sheoram Punt received a Putta, 
which is neft forthcoming. 43ie estate is said to have been cultivated 
before it came into the Zemindar’s possession. The name of the present 
liolder is Radha Bai. 

This estate consists of 10 villages, having an aggregate area of nearly 
17 KSCjuare miles, of which l(>3(3 aerc^s, or a little over 2i scpiare miles, 
are under tillage. Tlni population numbers 1,30!) souls, who live in 170 
houses, which have been built on the estate. Rupees o84 have been 
assessed as the Government revenue on the estate. This Zemindaree 
it is said was granted to the ancestor of the present liolder, for his pro- 
ficiency in the art of wrestling. A Sunnud granted by Rugliojee I. to 
Najookrain, dated 1185 Fusli, mentioning tliat tlie estate had been given 
to iiim long before, on the condition ot his serving in the Pertabgurli 
Fort with 5 men, and conferring it again on him free of all revenue de- 
mand. Between that time and A. I). 1 8 LI), ii appears that a jurna of 
rupees 630-11-0 was imposed. Two injunctions written by Captain 
Wilkinson, Superintendent of affairs, exist; one dated A. D. 1822, and 
the other 182G, addressed to the Zemindar of Omreo, conferring on 
him the privilege of levying a tax on tlie re-marriage of widows, up to 
15 rupees and of fining in petty offences up to 5 lupees. 

This is a small Zemindaree, consisting of 6 villages, ^ which are 
situated on the Bang river, near the south-eastern confines of the 
district. The area is 39 sfpiare miles, 7 of whidi only are broken by 
the plough. It has a population of 3,082 souls^ who possess 1,032 
houses. "^The Government demand on the estate is Rs. 412. This 
estate is said to have been granted to the present family by Ghimnajee 
Bhonsla, in the reign of Rughojee IT., Rajah of Nagpore. No record 
exists as to the exact nature of the holder’s tenure. The name of the 
present Zemindar is Luhoo. 

This estate is formed of 12 villages, which comprehend an area of 
50 square miles, 13 being under cultivation. It has a population of 
5,841 souls, inhabiting 1,881 houses on the estate. The villages 
are situated near the north-east boundary of the Sahangureo Per- 
gunnuh, about 3 miles from the source of the Pangolee river. It 
was formerly a part pf the Kampta Talooka, and Ayas granted by 
Chimna Patel to his nephew Deo PRtel, who is a Koonbee by caste. 
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This ^Zemindaree, like those of Amgaon, Binjlee and Hutta, lemained 
a dependency of Kampta^ till A D. 1856. In 1819 the estate was 
Btyled a Zemindaree by the Nagpore Rajah in a letter relative to a 
dispute concerning it, between the family of the holder. The revenue 
fixed on the estate is Rs. 2,635. The name of the present Zemindar 
is Surwun. 

, This is an extremely wild estate, consisting of 14 villages, situated 
in the hilly tracts, 7 miles cast of the extensive Nowagaon lake. It is 
134 square miles in extent; of which about IJ square mile only is 
under cultivation. As the cultivated area, so is the population small, 
being 803 souls. The inhabitants possess 131 houses. Tukharam, the 
Zemindar, pays Rs. 161 to Government. The present holder of this 
Zemindaree states that the estate was given to liis ancestor, Durdeo 
Thakoor, by one of the ancient Gond JlajaJis, for assistance given 
in apprehending criminals. An order dated Fusli I lH7, A. D. 1777 exists, 
issued by the Pertabgurh Kumasdar, ct)iiferring the estate on the 
possessor in Mokassa tenure. Another Siinnud, granted by Rughojee 
I., in Fusli 1185, (corresponding with A. D. 1775) is forthcoming, 
wherein it is mentioned that the estate is given in “Zemindaree," 
and imposing a Tukolee (revenue demand) of 10 rupees. On the 
death of Novvul Shah the estate was transferred to Sakharam, with 
the sanction of the Commissioner, communicated in letter No. 24?, 
dated 4th September 1858. 

Thi.s is a wild estate, consisting of 2 villages, situated 9 miles south- 
east of Sakolee. The area is 1,834 acres, of v.diich 730 only are 
cultivated. 140 houses are built on the estate by tlie inhabitants, who 
number 513 souls. The Government demand is fixed at 159 rupees. 
The present holder represents that this estate was given to his ancestor 
Heeraram by Rajah Nizam Shah of Mund la, for aiding him in battle. 
A Sunnud is in existence, dated 1185 Fusli (A. I). 1775) given by 
Rughojee I., to the effect that the estate had belonged to the ancestor 
of the holder at a revenue demand of Rs. 22. It is therein called a 
Zemindaree; there is also an injunction by Janojee, who succeeded 
Rughojee I., telling him to loot the Peshwa's army. 

The estate consists of 13 villages, possessing an area of nearly 43 
square miles, of which only iiiile is under cultivation. 204 houses 
have been built on the estate, which are inhabited by 663 residents. 
The Government revenue is fixed at 103 rupees. Tiie holder of this 
Zemindaree asserts that the estate was given to his ancestors, Singhees 
Khan and Kootub Khan, for assistance rendered by them against 
the Gonds. .No Sunnud is, however, lorthcomiug to this effect. A 
Sunnud, in the name of Wahed Khan, exists, given by Raghojee I, in 
Fusli 1185 (corresponding with A. D. 1775) wherein it is stated that 
the estate had been in the family for many years, and that it has there- 
fore been conferred upon him in Mokassa tenure. Two other Sunnuds 
also exist, one from the Kumasdar, dated 1218 Fusli (corresponding with 
A. D. 1808) and the other granted by the late Rajah, dated 1261 Fusli 
(A. D. 1851). The former confers the estate upon Ameen Khan at a 
Jumma of 75, and the latter, bestowing the Zemindaree upcm 
Secunder Khan, on the presentation of a nuzzur of 200 rupees* 
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This estate consists of 66 wild villages, situated on the hills to the 
east of Lanjec. It is poorly inhabited, the population numbering 
2, •‘142 souls, who are scattered over an extensive area of 289 square niileA 
The area brought under cultivation is also small, the quantity being 
about 6 square miles. The estate is said to be an old one in the family. 
It is stated to have been granted for service rendered in preventing da- 
coities, and in guarding the Passes leadirig to the hills. No record 
exists as to the nature of this holding. An enquiry made by Captain 
Wilkinson about A. D. 1830, elicited that they had been lost on the 
murder of Poun Singh’s father. At the time of the enquiry Paun 
Singh held the estate. The Governrneiit demand on the estate is 
Rs. 288. Humeer Singh is the present Zemindar. 

Seven villages ferrn tliis estate. The area is about 15 square miles, 
of which 4 are under cnltivetion ; 4(b) houses liave been constructed 
on the estate, whicli arc inhabited by a population of 1,351 souls. 
The holder is assessed Avith a revenue of Its. 350. The present family 
is said to have obtained possession of tlie estate in A. D. 1815 from 
Rajah Rughojec If.,* of Nagpore. 'Jdie original grantee was Pandoo 
Patel, who Avas a PoAvar by caste. His son Kurnoo noAv holds the 
estate. The nature of this tenure, owing to the absence of documentary 
evidence, is not clear. Terkheree is situated to tlio east of the Kampta 
Pergunnah, near the easteui boundary of the district and Mulpooree tc 
the west of the Kampta Porguvmali at the point Avhere the Sahatiguree 
and Tirora Perguiinahs meet it. 

This estate is made up of 7 villages, Avhicli have an aggregate area 
of 8,590 acres, 1,109 acres arc under tillage, the restare culturaible 
w^aste and ])arren land. The population consists of 880 souls, who, 
with their cattle, occupy 282 houses, which are built on it. The present 
holder of this Zemindaree states that Ilalieem Sluih. Rajah of Mundla, 
gave him the estate on condition oi‘ reclaiming the wastes. A Sunnud 
given by Ralieem Shal), .iated the year Pramadhi, corresponding with 
A. D. 1732, is in exi.stcnco, couferring the estate in Mokassa on Kondjee 
at an assessment of rupees 100. A subsequent Sunnud, dated 1190 Fusli 
(A. D. 1780), fixes the demand at rupees 225. A third Sunnud granted 
by Rvighojee 1. confers tlic estate on Ediwunt Rao in Zemindaree, as it 
had been in the possession of his family for a long time. This Sunnud 
fixes the demand at 100 rupees. The Estate is situated 5 miles north 
of Sakolee. 

Of the earlier history of this District nothing is known ; but tradi- 
tion says that the country Avas visited by some great calamity at a 'tB*- 
mote period, when a tribe of men called Gowloes, or GoavIui's, ovmnin 
and conquered it. The Gowlees are a pastoral and wandering race' of 
men, who encamp in the jungles and seldom visit villages, except to 
sell their cattle, dispose of the produce of the dairy, or purchaseipro- 
visions. There is a tradition that the country was sit one time under 
the Mabomedan Princes of the Dcocan->^but at the end of the -«ev€Ma?- 
teehth century it certainly belonged to the Gond Rajah of ©eogurh. 
Bukht Booland, the founder of this dynasty, turned JMahomeddn in 
order to obtain the .support of Aurungz^e. U nder .his riile :a 
of Iiodhees, Rajpoots, Powars, iK^hroos ^and 
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ed into and settled in- the District, and the villages in the vicinity of 
the WynguDga, especially Pohneo, improved in tillage, from the in- 
dustry and agricultural skill introduced by them. During this Chiefs 
reign the country acquired also an accession of men of tlie Ivurar caste. 
The Mahratta Chief, Rughojee I., obtained the country .about J7;1S 
A, D., but it was not formally administered from Nagpore until 1743. 
JJnder the Bhonslas a number of the commercial and soldier classes, 
Marwarrees,Uggurvvarries,Lingaits, and MahrattaKoonbees,c uno and es- 
tablished themselves in the district. When AppaSahib's intriguesbrouglit 
on hostilities with the British in i8l7 A. I), the L idies of ids P.ilaco, tho 

S rels and other valuable effects, were sent by liiin lV)r seciiritv to 
undara, whence they were escorted back to Nagporo by the British 
troops after surrender of the city of Nagpore and the Artillery. In 
1818 A. D. Chimna Patel, Zemindar of the Kainptaand Wurrud Talookas, 
rebelled against the Covermnent, when Captain Gordon was (K^puted to 
Kampta, where lie remained lor three or four months, and after quelling 
the disturbance roturned to Nagpf>ro. In the same 3 ^ear Captain Wil- 
kinson was appointed ISuperintondeut of the District, and proceeded 
to Kampta, where he remained till tljc end of 1820, A, 1). and then 
removed to Biuindara. Captain Wilkinson continued in Bliundara till 
A. D. 1830, wlien llajah .Rughojee III. having attained liis majority, 
the management of tlio country was made over to him. Rajah liugho- 
jee III. governed tlui country till his death in A, D. 1-^50. On the 
11th October 1834 Captain (J, Elliot was appointed Deputy Coinuiis- 
sioner of the District, and no incident worthy of note lias occiiri'ed 
since. The Distiiet continued perfectly tninqull even during the pre- 
valence of the general rebellion in 1 837 and 1838. Three Companies of 
Infantry and a .sinallbody of horsemen were stationed at Bhundara for tho 
protection of the District, till A. D. I 860, since which time the District 
Police is the only armed force which has been maintained here. 

Under the Gond dynasty, the country was divided into convenient 
portions called Pergunnah.s, all v.arying in tlie number of villages allot- 
ted to them, and in the aggregate amount of revenue deniandablo 
therefrom. These sub-divisions were managed by officials called Hod- 
dars, Desmooks, and Despandeas. These offices were abolished under 
the Marhatta Government ; and Kumashdars, Phurnuveescs and Burar 
Pandias substituted. The Kumashdar was the hea<l fiscal officer of 
the sub-division. An estimate of the Annual Receipts and Dislmrse- 
inents of each Pergunnah was furnished him in the month of Au- 
gust, according to which he regulated his demands. One or more vil- 
lages were managed ’ny a Patel, who had a Kotvvarand Paruliato assist 
him. The Patel fixed and collected the rents payable by tho ten.ants. 
The Patelee of a village was neither hereditary nor saleable. Tire sons 
of Patels were merely allowed to succeed to the villages hold by their 
father, from sufferance, or by a now appointment from Government 
Leases were only given to tenants for one year at a time, the rent being 
liable to variation annually. Tfie lands were divided into fields, each 
having a separate name, by which it was recorded in tho village ac- 
counts. The lands were let for what they would fetch. Settlements 
between the Patois and tenants were made at *tho commencement of 
^icttUural year. In these settlements the Patel acted as the 
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Government Agent. A paper was mamtained in each village called the 
Lagwan, which slfowed in dekrilthe rents of the tenants, as concluded 
for the season. The Revenue was divided into two portions; the first 
payable in one- third portions, in the months of September, October, and 
Kovember ; and the other in halves, in the months of February and 
March. From the beginning of the Marlnitt.i power, till A. D. 1792, 
the country prospered under a- fair revenue demand, but thenceforward., 
the oppressive assessments, receipts* of large nuzzurs, and the realiza- 
tion of the rents in advance, disturbed the minds of the people, and 
brought irretrievable embarrassments on the Patels and tenants, and 
also caused much land to he thrown out of cultivation. On the succes- 
sion of Rughojee III. to the Musnud, his minority induced the British 
Government to assume the maungcinent of liis country, when a new 
apportionment of the country was made into convenient divisions, and 
eome slight changes were made in the establishments of the Subordinate 
Revenue Offices. Tliis district, Ihon enllcd the Wyngunga District, was 
divided into 13 Perguunah^;. Captain AYilldnson was appointed Su- 
perintendent of the District, and under hi:a a Kumashdar was ap*- 
pointed to each sub division. 

The settlement of tlie villages, during the tirnc the country ^Yas under 
British Government management, was nnide in two ways — one, by 
fixing a Jnmma on the entire Perguunah, which the Pateds had to pay, 
and this Jumrna was distributed i)y them afterwards; and the other, 
by making the settlement with tiu' Patels individually for each village, 
without previously fixing the rergunnah rate. The latter assessments 
wercmadewitli reference to past Lagwans (reid rolls), personal eru]uiry, ins- 
pection of villages, and compari.son of present state of (Uiltivation, with 
tliat of the past year. When any Paled rcfuseil to pay wliat was considered 
a fair Jurnma, the village w^•^s offered to another, or held under direct 
management. On completion of the settlement, koul namehs (leases) 
were given and kuhooleuts received. The district now contains 2,304 
villages which arc divided into 10 Piogunnahs, and these Perguunahs, 
into 3 Tehseeldarees. The Pergunnahs Anihagurh, Tirrora, Bhundam 
and Chandpore form Tehscel Amhagurli, with the head-quarters of 
the sub-division at Bliundara. 'J'his Tehseelec is situated on both sides 
of the river Wyngunga to the w'est of the district, and comprises 627 
villages. The Pergunnalis of Rampylce, Dliunsooa, and La njee consti- 
tute Tehseelee Kainpta, wide h i.s situated on tlm north of tlie Great 
Eastern Road; and is bounded on its west by the Ambogurlii. Tehseeled 
on tlie north by the Mundla district, and on the east by the district 
of Raopore. This sub-division contains 970 villages. The third sub- 
division is composed of Perguunaljs Sangurrhee, Pownec, and Pertab- 
gurh, aggregating 707 villages. This .sub (iivi.^isjii is calletl the Sakolee 
Tehseel, from tlie head-queaters of the Tr liseelee being situated iu the 
village of Sakolee, on the Great Kaslern Road, about 27 miles 
of Bhundara. This Tehseeloe is situated to the south of the Great 
Eastern Road, and is bounded on the east by the Raeporo districl<^ 
on the south by the district of Chandali 

The revenue payable by each village })ars been fixed with refiarence 
tlio jtrea under cultivatigu and the lauds lying fallow^ the . estimated 
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profits of the proprietor, the avemge rent rates on the various des- 
criptions of soil, and the kinds of crop cultivated. The land revenue 
fixed on the villages in the district amounts to Rs. 4,3t,8‘2*2. Of this 
gum Rs. I,64,8t59 are payable by the villages in Tehaeeleo Ambagurli;* 
Rs. 16 1, 125^ by those of Tehseelee Kampta; and Rs. 1 OS, 007 by the 
villages of Tehseelee Sakolee. For the payment of the land tax two 
.instalments have been fixed ; the first in December, and the other in 
February. Other sources of revenue are the Abkareo and Drug excise, 
and a tax on trades and professions, called Pandreo. 

The Abkareeand Diugcxcise in 1865-60 amounted to Rs. 73,550 

The Pandree tax for Do. Do. „ 71601 

The total amount of revenue includingland revenue is „ 5,79,705 

Thehigh prices of grain recently prevailing have greatly enriched the agri- 
cultural classes, and have enabled them to l>ring much new lund into cidti- 
vation. ^ They have also begun to lay out capital in the land already 
under tillage,— throwing up banks round fields which had none before^ 
raising the banks of some which were low, forming new reservoirs for 
the storage of water, and repairing old tanks, The "district is tolerably 
well supplied with the means of irrigation, there l)eing 8,0 18 lakes 
and tanks in it, some of the rivers also which intersect it afford 
facilities for irrigation. The Pawunthurree, which runs from east to 
west of the Perguunah of Oliandpore supplies water for the cultivation 
of sugar-cane, which is grown in large (luantities on both banks. The 
water of other rivers is also similarly utilised in some places for agri- 
cultural purposes. Of the lakes and tanks in the district, l,0S0are 
ill Tehseelee Ambagurh, 1,179 in Tehseelee Kampta, and 1,889 in Teh- 
fieclee Sakolee. The principal cereal cultivated in the district is rice ; 
the percentage ot this cultivation in the two sub^divisions is as follows : — 

Ambagurh 90 percent. 

Sakolee 60 „ 

The cereal cultivated next in point of quantity is the Jowarco. Of tho 
entire cultivation 20 per cent, is grown in Ambagurli Tehscel, 8 per 
cent, in Kampta Tehseef, and 12 per cent, in Sakolee. 

To each Teliseeleo sub-division is appcnntcd a Tebsceldar, who 

exercises Revenue and Judicial powers within his circle. 

There were no estnblisiied Courts of Justice during the Mahratta 
reign ; Kumashdars and Patels administered justice according to their 
notions ot right, or the partiality of the Judge. There was no written 
law, or custom, Avhich was either well understood, or adhered to. In 
matters of succession the Mahomedan law in the case of Mahoinedans, 
and the Hindoo law in the case of Hindoos, was re.sorted to. Suits 
involving above 1,000 rupees generally came before tlio Rajah, who 
either decided them liimself, or refcrreil them for decision to a Piiu- 
chayet. Kumashdars were arssisted by Pliurnuveosos, Burar Pan- 
dias and head Patels of their sub-divisions. A fee of one-fourth, called 
Sookraua, was levied from the winning party in all suits decided, and 
an equal sum was imposed on the party who lost, as fine. These sum^ 
vrer« paid to the Government. A fee of froni 5 to- 10 rupees, called 
Bbat Mussallah, waa also paid to the Kumashdar, to defray the expense of 
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summoning the Defendants. The person summoned had also to sup- 
port the man who served the summons on him. In each village, a Ma- 
hajun, or Arbitrator, was chosen by the Patels, and Pyots, for the adju- 
• dication of their disputes. He performed this duty, as far as lay in his 
power. Among the lower classes, the heads of the castes, styled Seti- 
ahs, decided disputes referred to them. It the parties were dissatisfi- 
ed, a Punchayet of Setiahs was convened, whose decision was generally . 
final. The Mahajuns and Setiahs were always persons of considera- 
ble consequence in their respective communities. Civil cases wore de- 
cided by Punchayuts. The Pimchayuts generally assembled at a cliaboo- 
tra (platform) where an idol of Mahadeo was placed, as it gave the sanctity 
of an oath to any proceeding that was transacted there. The Plaintiff, if 
a man of weath, provided victuals, betel, tobacco, &c., for the members; 
'—among the Gonds he provided liquor. The proceedings of the village 
Punchayuts were rarely recorded, but those assembled by the higher 
authorities were recorded, and referred for confirmation. Hie duty of 
seeing the decision carried into effect devolved on the person under 
whose authority the Piincliayut wo.s assembled. In criminal cases Patels 
imposed small fines for petty offences. Offenders taken to the thau- 
nahs were generally flogged and confined in the stocks for lo, 20, or 30 
days, and if. they were in a condition to pay, fines were imposed on 
them. For housc-brealiing and theft, they were punished at times by 
imprisonment in irons, confiscation of goods, Hogging, detention in the 
stocks, and fine. Afterwards tliey were punislied by mutilation of 
hands, nose, and fingers. Jf the por.son robbed was also wounded, the 

E unishment was generally mutilation, if minder, tlio award was death. 

irahmirjs and women were excepted from this rnlo; wmmen guilty of 
the murder of tlieir husbands were punished sometimes with mu- 
tilation of their noses. Pecuniar y compensation was .somoLimes allowed 
if the relatives of the deceased agi'ced to the airangement, by payment 
of 350 lbs. to the heit.s of the person mnnleiod. < Coiners liad one of 
their hands crushed to pieces with a blow fiom a heavy mallet or pestle. 
For fornication lire person named by the woman was charged with 
the oftVmce and fined heavily — part of which was carried to the Govern- 
ment account, and part taken by the Officer imposing the fine. The 
Woman was tlieu made over to her caste people, to be dealt with accord- 
ing to their award. For the Civil ar.d Criminal Administi'ation of the 
District now, there are 0 Officers with Civil powers arid 9 Officers with 
Magisterial powers. The Deputy Coijjmissioner is the Chief Judge 
in all cases — Ilevenne, Criminal and Civil — within tlie district; he has 
also general control over all matters executive or administrative. The 
Assistant Commissioner.s exercise the judicial powers of their grade, 
and take up any share of the administrative business which the Deputy 
Commissioner may allot to them The Tehseeldars are vested with 
subordinatb judicial and fiscal authority within their circles. The sti- 
pendiary officers are assisted on tfie Criminnl side by Honorary Magis- 
trates chosen from the more intelligent and influential residents. The 
direction and distance of the country Criminal Courts from Bhundara 
are given below : — 

Sakolee* • •• miles Blast* 
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MoorduiTca 30 miles N. N. East. bhundara 

Hutta. GO miles N. N. East. 


There are Station Houses of the Police, each under a Chief Constable, 
at Bhiindara, Kainpta, Sakolee, Molniree, Tirrora,, Hampylee, Hutta,* 
Lanjee, Arjoonee (Pertabgurli), and Povvnee. Tiiere are also 18 out- 
posts under the cliarge of head Constables. The District Superinten- 
•dent has his office at head-quarters. The old fort is still the Jail of 
the district. x\ll classes of prisoners, Civil, IC-vcMue, and Criminal, are 
confined in it ; the two first mentioned classes licing accommodated 
in a separate ward. There are seldom any Revenue and but few Civil 
prisoners in it. The Criminal Prisoner.s’ workshops are also within 
the Jail enclosure. Cotton and woollen carpets, durrees, table sheets, 
table napkins, newar cliccks, pantaloon clot’ns, wash-hand towels and 
bathing towels are manufactured l)y the prisoners. Books are also 
bound by a few of them. 
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CHANDA. 


I'HE District of Chanda, or Chundrapore, lies between 19" 7' and 20" 51' 
north latitude, and 78" 51' and 80" 51' east longitude. Its extreme *^**‘®*^ 
length north and south is 120 miles; its extreme breadth east and 
^west 130 ; and the area contained about 7,000 square miles. In 
shape it is an irregular triangle, with the northern angle restincyon the 
^epore district and the western on the junction of the Wunna and 
the Wurdah ; while the southern angle on Seroncha is cut off. It is 
bounded on its northern side by the districts of Raepore, Bhundara, 

Nagpore and Wurdah; on its western side by the Wurdah and Pran- 
heeta rivers, which divide it from Berar and the Hyderabad territory ; on 
its southern apex by Seroncha ; and on the east by Bustar and Raepore. 

It is divided into ten Pergunnalis - 


1. Hawclee 

2. Ghatkool 

3. Ambgaon 

4. Rajgurh 

6. ^®’^^3,mporee Teh- 

7. Wyragurh J 

8. Wurora i 

9. Bhancluk J- constituting the Wurora Tehseel. 

10. Chimoor j 

and 21 Zemindaries. 


l-coustituting the Mhool Tehseel, 


1. Panabarus and Avundee. 

2. Ambagurh Chowky, 

3. Moorumgaon. 

4. Kootegull. 

5. Jarapapra. 

6. Pullusgiirh. 

7. Mafeewarra 

8. Gawurdah. 

9. Khootgaon. 

10. Dhanora. 

11. Leka. 

12. Doomalla. 

13. Sonsurree. 

14. Sirsoondee. 

15. Rangee. 

16. Koracha. 

17. Aheree with Arpeille and Ghote. 

18. Pawee Mootande, 

19. Qeelgaon. 

20. Potegaon. 

21. Ci^ndala. 
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Tbrbueh the centre of the district, from north to south, flows ^tba 
Wvngunla, meeting the Wurdah at Seonee, when their united 
strLms form the Pranheeta. To this point Chanda 
great central valley, the southern portmn of the basin of the* W^* 
|unga,andof the left slope of a smaller valley trending from the 
•n-west,-the eastern half of the Wurdah watershed Below Seonee 
the Pranheeta valley, a prolongation of that of i he Wyngunga, com- 
mences, and has the southernmost part of the district on its eastern 

Numerous large streams fall into the three main rivers, watering the 
country abundantly in their course, and fed by almost countlessvrivuletai 

The principal of these tributaries are, 

Of the Wyngunga. 

On its eastern bank, the Garwee, the Kohragurhee, the Kamen, the 
Potpooree, and the Kooroor ; on its western bank the Botewaree and 
and the Andarnee. 

Of the Wurdah. 

The Eerai and the Sir. 

And of the Pranheeta. 


The Deenee. 

Save in the extreme west, hills are thickly dotted over the whole 
face of the country, sometimes in detached ranges, sometimes rising 
isolated from the plain, but all with a southerly trend. On the east- 
ern boundary they increase in lieiglit, and form a nearly continuous 
chain. 

Among the most noticeable are the Panahanis, Amhagurh Chowky, 
Kotegull, and Bangee llaiiges, and the Perzogurh, Cldnioor, Mhool, 
Soorjagurh, and Dewulmurrec liills. 

The general configuration of the country, the strata of its elevations, 
where these are of sedimentary origin, their position, and line of direc- 
tion, appear to point to the conclusion that the detached ranges and 
isolated^ hills have chiefly resulted from denudation, and that their 
summits now mark what was once the level ot the surface.- 

The characteristic feature of the Chanda formation is the sand- 
stone series, which is of great thickness and widely diffused. The 
varieties it includes are very numerous, the strata in some places being 
several hundred feet thick, in others mere bands of flag-stone, while 
the texture ranges from coarse conglomerate to the finest free-stone, 
and the colours shade from white to purple, and from yellow to red. 
The economic value of the series, is great. 

Lime-stone near the surface is occasionally met with ; coal measures 
it is believed underlie a large portion of southern Chanda ; and argU- 
laceoua shales are not unooipmon. 

Qf the; volcanic rocks, trap-rock occurs, towards- the '^®st and north; 
t^p;tsiffs, green-stone and clay-stone sparingly ahouh the centre ; a veiy 
^«(,clp8e-grained basalt breaks through the. eaod;Ston% near Jawhoe& 
and laterito is largely diffused over theinoirth. . .. 




btitbtirsts of the plutobic rocks ramify the whole district j th6 Extreme 
ilreist Oxcepted ; but nowhere do they rise to any considerable height. 
In grai|i and colour the granites diffef greatly, and some of the varie^ 
ties are Very beautiful. 

Of the metamorphic formations, quartz rock and gneiss are some- • 
what widely distributed. 

Ohanda is peculiarly rich in iron ores, which occur from the extreme 
•north to the extreme south, and as far west as the eastern side of 
the Cbimoor Pergunnah. 

The ore varies in appearance from a bright steely substance to a dull 
red brown rock, and from a ferruginous earth to a black sand. 

Traces of gold and of graphite exist in minute particles ; and steatite 
and talc are met with. 

Diamonds and rubies wore formerly obtained near Wyragurh, but 
the mines have long since been abandoned. 

The ochres and plastic clays of the district are numerous and excel- 
lent. There is also in the vicinity of the Wurdah a layer of silicioua 
Band, as fine in grain aa the finest flour, which is not without value. 

The soil over the greatest portion of Chanda is red or sandy, 
streaked with patches of black or yellow earth ; which, as the Wurdah 
and Wyngunga are neared, change into belts of heavy black loam; 
and of yellow loam, on the k-ft bank of the Pranheeta. 

Dense forests clothe the country, girdling or intersecting the culti- 
vated lands, and feathering the highest hills. Teak grows everywhere, 
but it is only along the eastern frontier that it is now found of any 
size. There large trees are sprinkled along the entire line from north 
to south, — the most valual)le reserve being in Aheree, where at present 
there are standing some 15,000 full grown and half grown trees. 

Beejasal, shoshum and saj ( eyn ) are widely distributed, the latter 
in great numbers. Kowah is plentiful in the vicinity of water, and 
mowah and char grow profusely in all red and sandy soils. Great tracts of 
bamboo jungle exist, some of wliose canes are of immense size; androhuni, 
kullum, huldee, khair, teewus, shewun, ghurary, khoosum, cheech- 
wah, doura, l^el, tendoo, and wood-apple are common. 

In the billy wooded region on the east, the temperature is cooler, and 
more moist than is found further west, but the temperature of the dis- 
trict generally does not differ materially from that of other parts of the 
Nagpore country below the Ghats. 

The annual rain-fall in Chanda registered during the last six years, 
averages 54*4 inches; but oh the eastern frontier it must be much more. 

The principle rains are from the middle of June to the end of Sep- 
tember. Showers are also looked for in November aud December, and 
on these depends much of the success of the dry crops and sugar-cane. 

From the middle of September to the close of Novefcber fever of a 
ttialafious type prevails all over the district, few escaping an attack; 
li^ special care should be taken to avoid exposure to the night air da% 
ring the period namedf 
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riinlera freauentlv occurs, and in some places with seventyj but as a 
nresence of dense jungle appears to arrest its spread _Many 
Sui8«Seei»tei,fo™,ti f»ri«M«oe, lm.e»ev«r kno™ tbediM^ 

. f. the /reat majority ot theae we ktecUd 

in their youth. xi. 

Tn the Chanda country three distinct nationalities meet,— the Gond, 
the TelooSio atd the M^ratta; and every town possesses a propoi^^o- 
of the three. Still, intermingled as they are, ; 

may be broadly said to inhabit differnt tracts; the Gonds lying chiefly ewt 
S the Wyngungaand the Pranheeta ; the Peloogoos 
cLtre, and south; and the Mahrattas in the northern and western 
Pergunnahs west of the Wyugunga. 

The numerous castes included in these great divisions are described 
in Sir R. Jenkins’s Report on the Nagpore territoiies; and i* ^fll be 
Bufilcient here to note the races ot the Chanda Distiict that ar 
believed to be quasi-aborigiual. 


These <ire 

1. The Gond, Purdhan, Kolam, and Hulbah, — of the Gond type. 

2. — The Koholee and Manna,— of the Koholeo type. 

The first are famous for the con.struction of tanks, the second a» 
agriculturits. 

3. The Golkur and Gowaree,— of the Goulee type. 

The Chanda Gonds are divided into four tribes, — 

1. — Raj Gond. 

2. — Durweh Gond. 

.3 —Khutoolwar Gond (who wear the Janeo). 


And 4. — March Gond. 

All claim descent from tlie Pandoos, and all worship one great god, 
called by them Phersa Pen ; but while one class acknowledges as 
minor deities the five Pandoos (Bhoem and his four brothers), their 
wife Dropudee, and Krishna; a second class leaves out Krishna; a third 
dispenses with both Krishna and Dropudee; and a fourth retains only 
Bheem, and thn -j of his brothers,— excluding the eldest. 

These differeia es have led to each tribe being broken into th* 
following sections or “ Parrees ; — ” 


I. 

Worshipper$ of 7 minor deities. 

1. Meshram. 3. Koosnaka. 

2. M.urayee. 4. Muruskola. 

II . 

, Worshippers of 6 minor deities, 

1. Atran. 4. Koorappa. 

2. ^oormeta. 6. Sutam. 

3. Qerasa. fl. Pendoor. 
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4 III. 

WorshipptrB of 5 minor deities. 

I. Soyam, 3. Koomra. 

' % Joongnaka. 

IV. . 

Worshippers of 4 minor deities. 

1. Sakatee. 3. Naitam. 

2. Kowa. 4. Sirmakee. 

Members of different tribes or of the same Parree cannot inter- 
marry. 

The so-called out-castes are the Khatik, Chumar, Mhar or Dher, 
Madgee, and Bhungee. 

Of these, the Mhars play no unimportant part in tho polity of the 
district, for they are very numerous, and widely spread ; they form 
the chief thread-spinners and weavers of coarse cloth in the country; 
and the village watch and ward are mainly in their hands. 

It may bo surmised that they are in fact an aboriginal race which, 
conquered by more warlike tribes, and forced to perform degrading 
offices, sank at length into the position they now hold. 

Few foreigners beside those of the klahratta and Teloogoo nations 
have settled^’in Chanda. Deccan Mussulmans are the most numerous; 
and Marwarees, Eundelas, and men from northern India, are occasionally 
met with; but the aggregate of the whole is not large. 

The Gond, I’cloogoo and Mahratt.a., each speaks his national lan- 
guage, and the two latter have generally in addition an acquaintance 
with each others tongue, or \vith Hindee. Gondee, which possesses 
an affinity to Teloogoo, is not a written language, and for their docu- 
ments the Gonds in the south use Teloogoo, in the centre, Mahratta 
or Hindee, and in the north Hindee. All the Gond Chiefs have a 
knowledge of the latter. 

Sir R. Jenkins mentions that in 1826 A. D. Mahratta and Teloogoo 
were spoken in nearly equal proportions ; but the ratio now is in favour 
of Mahratta, which is also the language of the Courts. 

The characters which trace the early history, of Chanda are her 
ancient temples, but as yet we can only read their meaning dimly. 
Three eras however are distinctly marked, the first by the cave temples; 
the second by the mas.sive unadorned temples, put together without 
mortar, and clamped with iron; and the third by the temples of a con- 
struction similar to the second, but richly carved. 

Turning to tradition, we find narratives connecting these temples 
with events recorded in the sacred books of the Hindoos. We hear tho 
wide-spread legend that great kings once reigned over the land, that 
some fearful and unknown calamity swept them away, devastating 
their cities and leaving them unpeopled, and that a dark age succeeded 
in which forests overgrew the silent land. Lastly, we hear that as 
lata as 800 A. D the country was one vast wilderness in which a few 
savage Sibes lived and warred, and that none of the temples of tho 
threo eras were constiructed the race which then rose to power. 
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At any rate, whatever may be the valiie of these local traditions 
of narratives extracted from the sacred books, we have grounds tot 
believino that Chanda was at a very early age a country settled ana 
comparatively civilized. The original inhabitants must have been the 
Gonds, who still people the wilder tracts of the district, and who long 
‘ afterwards established here a kingdom which lasted until the days of 
the Mahrattas. We may be allowed to conjecture that before the 
Christian era so much of the country along the Wurdah as had been^ 
reclaimed from the jungle was included in one or other of the ancient 
kino’doms of the Deccan, and that many centuries later it belonged to 
Telfngana, or to some other of the great Hindoo principalities which 
were broken up by tho Mahomedan invasions. In the I5tb century 
the Bahmanee dynasty of Mahomedan princes had extended their 
dominion from the Krishna to tho Nerbudda, and it would seem pro- 
bable that the country between the Wurdah, and Wyngunga rivers 
was annexed to tlieir territories. But Sir It. Jenkins in bis Report 
on the Nagpore Province says* that the reigning family at Chanda, 
termed Bulhur Sabee, probably a remnant of the Warungol race 
of kings, were supplanted by successors of the Qond tribe.” Now the 
Hindoo dynasty which reigned at Warungol was overthrown in 1421 
A. D. by the liahmance princes; and it might be inferred from the 
passage above (piotcd that tho Hindoo rulers wlio had been driven 
from ^Warungol inalutained their independence in the remote regions . 
about Chanda against the Mahomedan invaders, until they were finally 
overcome by the Gonds oi the country. Sir R. Jenkins however 
quotes no authorities for his historical sketch. But we may venture to 
assume that the Gond kingdom was, established some time in the 
fifteenth century, for about the end of that century tho Bahmanee 
state had fallen to pieces, and its provinces were divided in the general 
confusion that followed. It is i)y no means improbable that^ this 
remote corner of tho Bahmanee teriitory, cut off from the rest by rivers, 
should have escapo<l tlie notice of coriteuding factions, and should have 
been easily seized and retained by a petty local chieftain. ^ A 
curious and romantic chronicle of those Gond kings has been compiled 
by Captain C. B. Lucie Smith, Deputy Commissioner of Chanda, from 
oral and written traditions collected at their ancient capital, and from 
a genealogy existing in the possession of their present lineal repre- 
sentative. It gives a list of the princes from their founder down to 
the last independent ruler, with the life and acts of each, and tho 
incidents of his reign. 

Sir R. Jenkins observesj* that if the Mahomedan historian of tho 
Deccan, Khafee Khan, is to be believed, the amount of tribute in cash, 

S wels, and elephants taken in Aurrungzebe's time from the Qond 
ajahs of Deogurli and Chanda indicates considerable ppnlenoo. 
According to Captain Smith’s chronicle, the Rajah cotemporary With 
Aurrungzebe was Ram Shah, who is known to have built the Ratnalla 
tank and the Ram bagh — ^the latter near the present Chanda (?<>uri 
House. The Govindpoor suburb and the Nageena bagh (on part of 

^ P. Editioa Nagpore Aiiti4uan«i 
• , '■ tE«port, 







the Chanda public garden now stands) were constructed by 
Qpvind Shah» father to Ram Shah, 

In 1718 A. D we find the Rajah of Sattara attempting to obtain 
from the Delhi Emperor the cession of Chanda; and about the same 
year the former sent Kaiihojee Bhonsla to invade Gondvvana. Kanho* , 
jee met with no military successes in the Chanda kingdom, and 
latterly betook himself to plundering, chiefly west of the Wurdah. 
He appears subsequently to have been recalled, but the summons hav- 
ing been disregarded, Rngliojee Bhonsla was ordered to enforce his re- 
turn, and about 1730 A. D. Rughojee captured him near Mundur, in 
the Sirpoor Pergimnah (now of .Berar), and forwarded him to Sattara. 
Rughojee then proceeded to the City of Chanda,* "where he was courte- 
ously received by the king; and tradition states that the Mahratta soldier 
was so awed by Ram Shah’s cairn mien and bearing, that in place of 
seeking pretext for quarrel, he did him homage as a god. 

Ram Shah was gathered to liis fathers in 1735 A. D. and he still 
lingers in tlie memory of the people, as an aged saint-like man, unruffled 
by the cares of earth, and inspiring a love not nnmixed with solemn dread. 
Well would it have boeu for the fame of his house, had the fast waning 
thread of the Gond dynasty been severed at his death, for his son Neel- 
kuntli Shah, who now succeeded to the throne, was an evil and cruel 
prince. He put to death bis fatlier’s trusted Dewan, Mahadojee Vedya, 
and dismissed with contumely all the high officers of the former 
The people he ground to th ^ dust; and ho interfered in the political 
disputes of Deogurli. Retribution overtook him swiftly, for in 1749 
A. D. the Mahrattas were at his gates and the city fell, — not by the 
award of battle, but by the treachery of an estranged Court.^ Rughojee 
thereupon dictated a treaty of partition, by which two-thirds of the 
revenues were alienated to the Mahrattas, but the remnant of power 
then spared soon vanished, for in 1751 A. D Rughojee took entire 

f )ossession of the kingdom, and made Neelkunth Shah a prisoner the 
atter dying in confinement. 

Thus ended the dynasty of the Gond Kings of Chanda. Originally 
petty chiefs of a savage tribe, they spread their sway over a wide domi- 
nion, reclaiming and peopling the wuld forests in which they dwelt, 
and. save a nominal* allegiance to the* Delhi throne, preserving their 
soil for several hundred years inviolate from foreign rule. When at 
length they fell, they left, if we forget the few last years, a well 
governed and contented kingdom, adorned with admirable works o* 
engineering skill, and prosperous to a point which no after time has* 
reached. Other dynasties in the great drama of Indian Story have 
ple.^d parts far more striking, but few have deserved so well of those* 
they governed as the ancient housef whose power passed away witK 
ib^lkuath Shah, 

F^mthis time Chanda became a> Province of the Bhonsla family^ 

ia architectural remains, and in local tradition there is a complete 

a Jeal granted by the Delhi .Emperor to Ram Shah in 1710 A. D. the inMziptiw 
highest clasv depuidfent of Mahumud Gazee, Emperor, 1131 
aUx^ nijlt used by the Qond '♦ Great King o£ Kings, Lord o£ the Barth. 
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aod it will be sufficient, to record only those events which dirt^Ot^ 

affected the former * 

In 1755 A. D. Rughojee died, leaving four sons,— Janojee, Sabajee, 
Moodhojee, and Birabajee. Janojee, the eldest, succeeded ; but the 
, succession was disputed by Moodhojee, who was supported by the 
' Court of Poona, and several encounters took place between the brothers. 
Moodhojee having been worsted, the matter was referred to the 
Peshwa, who confirmed Janojee in the Government of Nagpore, with, 
the title of Sena Sahib Soobah ; while Moodhojee was granted Chanda 
and Chutteesgurh, with the appellation ol Sena Dhoorundhur. 

Moodhojee was w^asteful and rapacious, and did much to ruin the 
country under his rule. In 1758 A. D. ho left Chanda in the hands 
of his creditors, and proceeded to Hindustan with Rugonath Rao, the 
uncle of the Peshwa. mL 

In 1773 during the struggle for power between the two brO^rs, 
Moodboiee and Sabajee, who both claimed the regency on the death of 
their elder brother Janojee, Chanda was not undisturbed. Bullal Shah, 
a son of Neelkunth Shah, escaped from confinement in the Bullalpoor 
fort, and collected a considerable force of Gonds, with the intention of 
seizing Chanda and Manikdroog. 'J'lio insurgents however were routed 
at Gunpoor, in the Gliatkool Porgunnah, by Mohiput Rao, the Soobadar 
of Chanda ; and Bullal Shah, after receiving a gun-shot WQUud was 
captured and sent in to Nagpore. 

About this time a party of the Poona Ministerial ^pre^ penetrated 
to Chormoree, near Bhanduk, and made prisoners of the ladies of 
Moodhojee’s family. Veiikut Rao, Zemindar of Ahereeand his brpther 
Mohan Shah, were at tlie time military Governors of tlie Chanda City, 
and a third brother, Visb was Rao, was in charge of the Manikdroog 
fort less. Thcvse three attacked the Poona troops, and rescued the ladies, 
who were escorted in to Chanda. 

Moodhojee finally defeated his brother, whom he killed with bis 
own hand in battle. He himself died in 1788 A. D., and his son Riyr-^ 
hojee II., — till then but titular Rajah, — assumed the Government. He; 
obtained from the Court of Poona for his younger brother VenkftjiS^: 
the title of Sena Dhoorundhur, and allotted to him Chanda aiid 
Chutteesgurh, 

In 1789 A. D. he released Bullal Shah, and granted him a yearly 
pension of 600 rupees. Venkajee, commonly called Nanf Sahib,, 
resided at Chanda, and was of a quiet and religious disposition, tto 
rebuilt the Bullalpoor fort and the Chanda citadel, both of which had 
fallen to ruin, and he erected a palace, a fragment of which forms tUa 
present Kotwalleee. Several temples owe their construction to 
the handsomeet being the new building over the shrine of Achuleshwat^ 
and the Moorleedhur temple within the palace precincts. 

In September 1797 A. D, the Eerai rose to an exttaotrdii^xy 


narrative of events from 175^ A. T). to 1810 A 
Rep^ and Grant Duff’s History of the Mahrattas have been Uivelj (Kawa 1 
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the city of Ghanda, and submergiDg numerous 

Swellings. 


In 1803 A. D. Rughojee II., by the treaty of Deogaon, lost Cuttack, 
and the provinces west of the Wurdah, Manikdoorg and Sirpoor, the 
anibient seat of the Bullal Sing dynasty thus passing away frofh • 
Chanda. 

About this time the Plndliarees first made their appearance in the 
•diJ^trict, and gradually overran the country, few villages escaping 
pillage, and many 1:)eing rendered wholly desolate. Their visits roused 
the plundering classes into action, and the injury inflicted directly 
and indirectly, is incalculable. 

In 1811 A. D. Venkajee died at Benares, and his son Moodhojee, 
known' as Appa Sahib, succeeded to the title of Sena Dhoorundhur. 
Appil SahiV) appears to have been born and brought up at Chanda, 
blit no act of his prior to his becoming the head of the Nagpore 
State has left its mark on the district. 

In 1816 A. D. Rughojee II. died leaving but one son, Pursajee, who 
was imbecile in mind and body. After some opposition, Appa Sahib 
was declared regent, and sedulously courted the British alliance. la 
January 1817 he proceeded to Chanda, and during his absence from 
Nagpore, Pursajee died — murdered, as it was subsequently learnt, by 
Appa Sahib’s secret orders. The latter, as nearest heir, now became 
Rajah of Nagpore. Avowedly a warm friend of the British, he pri- 
ViUtely ititeigu^d against them in all directions, until November fol- 
lowing, when be threw off the mask and declared hostilities. The 
battles. of Sceuibuldee and Nagpore followed, in which he was signally 
defeated, was forced personally to surrender and to agree to terms, 
whicb tendered wholly dependent on the British. 


In January 1818 he was permitted to resume the Government, and 
immediately recommenced his intrigues. He invited the Peshwa, 
Bijoe Rao, to move on Nagpore; stirred up the Gonds to oppose the 
Eiri|ish, and ordered the Killadar of Chanda to recruit, intending to 
escape to that city, but the Resident, Mr. Jenkins, was watching his 
plans, %nd on the 15th* March caused him to be seized and brought 
a prisoner to the Residency. 

In the meanwhile his adherents were hastily making efforts to garri- 
son Ch^a Bhoojung RaO, Zemindar of Aheree, and his brother 
Kbndoo^apoo, Zemindar of Arpeille, threw themselves with their 
fpllpiprcrs into the place, and every able-bodied citizen of the lower 
classed was pressed into the ranks. 

On the 2nd April the van of Bajee Rao’s army reached Wurra, ten 
mSi^eswest of Chanda, on the left bank of the Wurdah, hnt was there 
ch^l^d bv Li^ntenant-Colonel Hopeton Scott, who had been despatched 

Bajee Rao getting ijato Chanda. Colanel. 
AdS^r^ division, shortly arrived in the vicinity, and on 

combined forces attacked and routed Bajee Rao at 
Wurdah^ • 

then laLdseige to Chanda, one brigade taking 





fkM^ ground at Kosara, on the right bank of the Eerai, north-west of the cit^j 
while the second was massed south-east of it, at the junction of the 
Jhurput and Eerai. Batteries were posted on an eminence (called t%e 
• Maneh hill) in the latter position, and fire being opened, a breach was 
•soon made in the line of curtain between the Puthanpoora gate and the 
Hunooraan wicket. On the morning of the 2ud May the storming 
parties moved to the assault and were met in the breach by the regular 
garrison, who are said to have fallen to a man in its defence, while the , 
Killadar, Gunga Sing, was also slain, rewarding with Jiis dying breath 
one Ali Khan, who claimed to have shot an English Officer. 

The stuo'gle however was of short duration, and the British^ were 
quickly masters of the place, which was given up to sack ; hut in tbs 
general plunder which ensued the Killadar slain protected his home 
far better than his living arm could have defended it, for the English, 
in admiration of his conduct at the assault, caused his house to be 
scrupulously respected. 

Appa Sahib’s repeated treachery having proved him unworthy of trust, 
the British Government decreed his deposition, and placed Kughojee, 
a grandson of Bughojee II., at the head of the Nagpore State. As tho 
new Rajah was only some nine years old, a regency was appointed under 
his grandmother Baka Baee, and tho administration of the country 
was conducted by the Resident, acting in tho name of the Rajah, and 
assisted by British Officers in charge of each district and department 

The mean rapacious spirit which characterised the Bhonslas in all 
dealings with their subjects, had caused infinite harm to the Chanda 
district; and from I80d A. D. constant disturbances and lawlessness 
■bad added their evil fruits. It is on record that the population in 1802 
A. D. was double that in 1822 A. D., and that the houses in the City of 
Chanda had decreased during that period in nearly the same proportion. 

The able men* who from 1818 A. D. to 1830 A. D. now administered 
the district in succession, did much, each in his time, to restore the 
former prosperity of the country. Tho Gond chiefs who had rebelled, 
were brought to submission; plundering w'as stopped, and eder establish- 
ed ; the heavy assessments on land were reduced ; deserted villages re- 
peopled; and ruined irrigation ■works repaired. Education was encour- 
aged, and during this period Soodajee Bapoo, a 1 eloogoo Brahmin of 
Chanda, gained an Indian reputation by his published works in Mah- 
ratli, Teloogoo, and Sanskrit, the scientific value of which, particularly 
«f his treatise on the Copernican system, was warmly acknowledged by 
tbe Government of Indiat and the Asialic Society of Bengal, 

But in June 1830 A. D. the management of the country wa8_ made 
over to the Rajah, Rughojee III., and progress stayed. Short-sighted, 
grasping measures took the place of a broad and generous poUcyj- m^ 
.without interest found their lands taxed to almost their full retui^, 
while those with influential friends paid less than their j 

of the old proprietors were ejected, and the best village® bestowed on 
relatives and favourites of the Rajah, or on official under]ing^>|’:9^,«s- t 
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sprang up a body of absentee proprietors, holding the richest estates iu 
tae diUtrict, but knowing nought about tliem, and having hardly an in- 
terestin common with the country or its people; anxiousonly to obtain the 
largest possible income, and utterly careless of the well-being of their 
tenantry— a striking contrast to the policy pursued by the Qond kings. 

Plundering revived in spito of military parties posted thickly over 
the district; and as late as 1852 A. D. a Government treasure escort 
was attacked and robbed by Gonds on the Mhool road, not 16 miles 
^ from Chanda. 

In 1853 A. D. Rughojee III. died heirless; and the Nagpore Province 
was then incorporated in the British Empire, the administration being 
conducted by a Commission under the Supreme Government. 

The first Deputy Commissioner of Chanda, Mr. R. S. Ellis, of the 
Madras Civil Service (since created a C.B.) assumed charge of the 
district on the 18th December 1854 A. D. 


The swell of the great wave of rebellion which swept over India in 
1857-58 A, D. was felt in Chanda; and the wild nature of the country, 
the predatory habits of the Gonds, and the proximity of the Hyderabad 
territory, combined to render the management of the district during this 
period a task of peculiar anxiety; but Captain W. H. Crichton, (the then 
Deputy Commissioner) prevented any out-break, until March 1858 A. D. 
when Baboo Rao, a petty Chief of Moriumpullee, in the Aheree Zemindary, 
commenced plundering the Rajgurh Peigunnah, and was shortly after- 
wards joined by Yenknt Rao, Zemindar of Arpeillee and Ghote. These 
two leaders then openly declared rebellion ; and collecting a mixed force 
of Rohillas and Gonds withstood the troops sent against them. Ou the 
night of the 29th April, a party of the insurgents attacked Messrs. Gart- 
land, Hall, and Peter — Telegraph employes who were encamped near 
Choonchgooiidee on the Pranheeta, — and killed the two first. Mr. Peter 
escaped into the Aheree keep, and as soon as possible joined Captain 
Crichton, who was in the vicinity directing operations. Subsequently 
when it was desired to communicate with Luchrnee Baee, the Zeinindaria 
of Aheree, Mr. Peter disguised himself as a native, and safely delivered 
to her Captain Crichton’s letter. 

The rebels made a stand «t several points, but never with siiccess; and 
at length, by the exertions of Luchrnee Baee, Baboo Rao was captured, 
and was immediately sent in to Chanda, where he suffered death on the 
21st October 1858 A. D. 


Yenkut Kao escaped to Bustar; but in April 1860 A. D. he ar- 
rested by the Rajah of that dependency, anc^on being handed over to 
the British authorities, was sentenced to transportation foT! life, with 
forfeiture of all property. 


On the 2nd March, 1861. the Nagpore Province and.^^the Saugor and 
Nerbudda territories were formed into the Governirvent of the Central 
Provinces, and Chanda then became a district of tbe Nagpore Division. 


Tho admihistration of the district is concocted by a Deputy Com- 
mi^oner, a^sia^d by a District Superintepident of Police, an AssU- 
taAt w Extra-Assistant Oo^mmisnoner, a Mescal 
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(^SAiSA.- and thrte Tehseeldars, the five first having their bec^-qtiar^ at the 
Station of Chanda, and the three last being located at Mhool, Bertiam- 
pooree and Wurora, respectively.' There are also temporarily a Settla- 

ment OfiScer with an Assistant, and a Eevenne Surveyor. 

The Imperial Customs Line runs through the district, and is 

ofiBcered by two Patrols and four Assistant Patrols. . 

Educationally, Chanda is included in the Southern Circle; with re^d 
to the department of Public Works, in the Southern Eoad Division ; “ 
as respects the Cusfom.s, in the Wurdah Division ; ond in the Southern 
Division of the Forest Department. 

The station is garrisoned by two companies of Native Infantry; and 
in military matters is under the Officer Commanding the Nagpore 
. Force. It is occasionally visited by the Chaplain of Seetabuldee, 

Imperial The Imperial Revenue is raised under six main heads, viz 
rtyenue. i i o t 

\—Lnnd HevenuCy — which is the sum assessed by the State on the 

land. 

II. — Forests, — under which are shown the receipts accruing frbm Go- 
vernment forests and wastes. 

III. — Ahkarte , — rwhich includes (1) wholesale and retail vend of spirit? 
uous liquor and intoxicating drugs, and (2) excise tax upon the 
{;rowth of opium, 

IV. — Customs, — under which are credited — 



1 . Import duty on salt. 

2. Export duty on sugar. 

Y,—Pandree, — a graduated tax on all persons not belonging to the 
agricultural or official classes. 

VI. — Stamps, — being the amount derived from the sale of stamps. 

A Local Revenue, expended wholly on local purpose.s, is obtained 
from the following sources, viz: — 

. I. — School Cess, — being two per cent, on the land assessment ; or 
where the land is revenue-fiee two per cent, on the gross rental. 

II. — Dawk Cess, — being half per cent, on the same. 

\ III. — Road Cess, — two per cent, on the same. 

— Ferry Fund, — consisting of receipts from ferries, pounds 

The re^pts during 1865*06 were as under :~ 


1. 

11. 

lit 

IV 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 




Imperial. 

Land lievenue* 

Foteat8•^A^ 

Abkaree* . « • . «•••••••• 

Customs 

psndree 

^mps^ 

‘'X' 


Fiu^ Forfeitures 


Rs. 

2 , 50 . 085 . 
$,803. 
8 $, 159 . 
61 , 586 . 
87 , 855 . 
10 , 816 . 
14 , 510 . 
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I. 

n. 

HI. 

IV. 

V, 

VI, 


School Cess* • • • • • • • • • 6,^38. 
Pawk Cess* ••••••*.«• 

Road Cess* 

Ferry Fuhd^ 

Nuzzool Fuu(?.*< 

Municipal Fund * 
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fW?rf,--^being indo atid tenfemefatfli which 

Kavh escheated to the State. '-mk 

/Municipal Fund , — derived inifflmicipal towns from a duty oti 
goods imported fox sale or consumption within the town. 

The income obtained from sources III. to V. is expended by a 
district local Committee. 

With regard to head No. VI, each Municipal town has a Municipality, 
which disposes of its own funds under control of the Commissioner and 
Deputy Commissioner. 

The chief local institutions under public management are Dispensa- 
ries, Schools, District Post Offices, and a Museum. 

Of the former, there is a first class Dispensary in the city of Chanda, 
and branch Dispensaries are being established at Armor ee, Beihampoo- 
ree, and Wurora. 

The Government schools for boys consist ofaZillah school at the 
head-quarters of the district, where pupils are carried as far as the 
matriculation standard of the Bombay University; four Town schools at 
Mhool, Berhampooree, Chimoor, and Wurora, respectively, in which En- 
glish will soon form part of the course; and twenty-two Village schools, 
in which a more elementary education is given. 

For girls there are ten schools, — three being at Chanda, and the re- 
mainder at Dliaba, Mhool, Berhampooree, Nagbeer, Bissee, CMinoor, and 
Wurora. 

There are also fifteen Indigenous schools, which declare themselves 
open to Government inspection. 

In addition to two Imperial Post Offices, ten District Post Offices, 
with necessary establishment of* runners and delivery peons, a^'e distri- 
buted over the district. 

Lastly, at the station of Chanda, a Museum, and an extensive public 
garden are being formed; and a Protestant Church will shortly be 
commenced. 

Previous to the changes now being wrought by the permanent Settle- 
ment, the superior landholders of Chanda were of five classes : — 

L — Zemindars , — who held large tracts of lands on a kind of feudal 
tenure. 


ll,^Mooka8dars,—\s\LO possessed rent-free villages generally, in don- 
sideration of military or religious service. 
lHX,^^Muktadars , — ^whose estates were granted at a permanent 
abiiual demand, not liable to alteration. . 

haying constructed tanks, were invested at 
^ rent with as much land as the tanks could water. 


V.^)p;<i/^/^^latterly called Malsfoozars, who held yillages otx short 
at the pleasure of the State, and were intact mere 

the Government: and the actual cultivators of the 
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Chanda is rich ia timber, wild fibres, lac, tussa, cocoons, beeswax, 
mowah, and other forest prod,^^ in dseful stone of various colours, and 
composition, from the hardesi^l^anite to the softest soap-stone; in coal, 
ochres, plastic clays and iron ores. 

Rice and goor are the chief agricultural staples ; but excellent 
cotton, jowaree, oilseeds, wheat, chcnna, and pulses are also grown ; 
and the Chanda Pan gardens are famous throughout the Province. 

Horned cattle are bred in great numbers, but are not possessed of 
any special good qualities. 

Large flocks of sheep abound, principally kept for their wool and 
manure, and are of three distinct breeds?, which are locally known as 
the Wurora, Mhool and Godavery sheep, — the latter having hair instead 
of wool, and are found only in the extreme south. Goats and poultry, 
both good of their kind, are plentiful. 

To a sportsman Chanda offers a magnificent field, for game of 
every description .swarms in the forests, hills, and lakes of this district. 

The chief manufacture of the di.strict is coarse and fine cotton -cloths, 
which are largely exported to Western India; and sir R. Jenkins men- 
tions that prior to 1602, A. D. the coarse cloths found their way as far 
as Arabia. 

The Teloogoo weavers turn out cloths of coloured patterns, some of 
which are in'very good taste ; and cotton-thread of a wonderful fineness 
is spun, chiefly for export. 

Silk fabrics are well made, though the demand for them is not great; 
and there are also stuffs manufactured of a mixture of silk and cotton. 

Large numbers of Tussa silkworms are bred in the forests; and the 
wound silk obtained, both in a dyed and undyed state, forms an import- 
ant item of export. In some places it is woven into pieces for local 
consumption. 

Great quantities of excellent iron are smelted, alike for homo and 
foreign use, the industry employing a considerable body of men. 

Carts for driving purposes and for the carriage of goods are exten- 
sively made, as may be gathered from the fact that the value of those 
sold at the Chanda fairs during 1865-66 amounted to rupees 3,38,700. 

Chanda was formerly distinguished for workers in precious and in 
baser metals, but much of that fame has now been lost. The district 
still, however, has, a few good goldsmiths, silversmiths and cutlers; 
and the Berhampooree braziers turn out utensils, of combined brass 
and copper, of a superior sort. 

The Chanda stone-cutters are skilful as a body; some possess no 
mean talent for carving, and others gain their livelihood by shaping 
bowls and platters out of the Jamboolghattha soap-stone. 

Good carpenters are found only in Chanda itself, and are scarce 
even there ; but some ef these are excellent workmen. 

In minor trades the district possesses a reputation for Native Uppers* 
which are made chiefly in the city of Chanda and at BerluMi^orei i 
and its basket-work aSrd matting hold a high place. 




The external trade of Chanda is principally with the Wnrdah, Nag- 
pore, Bhundara, and Raepore districts, with Bustar and the Eastern 
Coast, and with the Hyderabad territories and Berar. 

The sales of the year are mostly transacted at Fairs, which ajpemble 
annually at Chanda, Bhanduk, Chimoor and Markundee, and to which 
one at Wurra will shortly be added — the two first being by far the 
most numerously attended. 

They are held in the following order: — 

Chimoor in January, 

Bhanduk in February, 

Markundee in February, 

Chanda in April; 

and are visited by men from distant parts of India. The sales actually 
effected at thtyn in 1865-66 amounted to rupees 21,49,272 (£214,927). 

Subsequently to the Mahratta conquest of Chanda, trade gradually 
dwindled away, and the capital, being on no highway of traffic, felt tho 
change with special severity. Within the last few years however trade 
has wonderfully revived, and the position of Chanda now promises to 
he one of some commercial value, for 30 miles west of its frontier tha 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway connects this part of the country with 
Bombay, while water communication from tho City gates will soon 
open out traffic with the Eastern Coast. 

The most considerable towns of the district, in order of their relative 
importance, are Chanda,+ Wurora,t Armoree,i* Chimoor, i* Nagbheer,t 
Neree,t Berhampooree,*!* Wyragnrh, Sindwai,*!* l'ullodee,*f Dhaba,"f’ 
Gurchiroolee,t Segaon,*f Charnoorsee, Nnwargoan,*!* Soulee,t Mhool,t 
Madheree,t Goonjwai, and Gurboree; and Jamboolghatta,t though itself 
a small village, is of consequence, as having the largest weekly bazar in 
the district. 

Chanda is thickly studded with fine tanks, or rather artificial lakes, 
occurrino* in greatest number in the Gurboree and Berhampqoree Per- 
gunnahs; indeed, as recorded by the Chief Commissioner, thirty-seven 
can be seen at once from the heights of Perzagurh. 

These lakes are formed by closing the outlets of small valleys watered 
by a stream ; or throv/ing a dam across sloping land intersected by 
rivulets ; and the broad clear sheets of water thus created are often most 
picturesque in their surroundings of wood and rock and hill. 

Among the finest are those at Rajoolee, Adyal, Attewai, Dongurgoan, 
Pullusgoan, Mangrool, Janala, Ekara, Tekree, Taroba, Sindwai, Nuwur- 
goan, Goongwai, Joonona, Nuwkhulla, Jamnee, Mohurlee, Katvvulee, 
Mudnagurh, Rajgatta, Koonghara, Saigatta, Bhugwanpoor, and Mesa. 

The chief architectural obiects of interest temples at 

Bhanduk, Winjbasune, Deowala and Ghoogoos ; the rock temple 
in the bed of tho Wurdah, below Builalpore ; the ancient temples at 
Markundee, Neree, Bhuttala, Bhanduk, Wyragurh, Ambgoan, Wagnuk, 
ipd ^Keejjiljoree ; the monoliths near Chanda ; the for ts of Wyragurh 
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and Bullalpore; and the walls of the c^y of Chanda, its ^stepEi :^f 
water-works, and the tombs of the Qond kings. 

The following places are worthy of visit : the rapids of the Wurdah 
at Soeet ; the jimction of the ‘Wurdah and the Wyngunga at Seonee ; 
the RaiSdegee Pool, near Kislabooree; the Mopgdai spring and cave in the 
Perzagnrh hills, about a mile from Dornali ; Ihe coal-seams near Chan- 
door, Ghoogoos, arid Bullalpore ; the quarries in the vicinity of Chanda 
and Jamboolgatta ; and the iron mines at Lohara, Ambagurh Cho^kee,. 
Dewulgaon, Wugurpet, Peepulgoan, Tatolee, and Pawee Moolanda. 

Topographical Index. 

A small village eight* miles south-west of Berhampooree, possessing 
a very fine tank. 

Zemindaree of, with Arpeillee and Ghote, constitutes the southern 
portion of the district; and is bounded on the north by^the Ambgaou 
Pergunnah; cast by Biistar; south by Seroncha; and west by the Pran- 
heeta river; and contains an area of about 3,438 square miles. It i$ 
iully on the east and south especially, — the most iiotea of the elevations 
being the Soorjagurh and Dewulmurree hills ; and is famed for its mag- 
nificent forests. Much of the teak has been felled, but there still 
remain some 15,000 full grown and half grown teak trees. The inhab- 
itants are almost wholly Gonds, and the languages spoken are Gondeo 
and Teloogoo. The Zemindar, Menga Rao, is an Honorary Magistrate, 
jand resides chiefly at the village of Aheree, seventy miles south-east of 
Chanda. He is the first in rank of the Chanda Zemindars, and is 
connected with the family of the Gond kings. 

A small village with a very fine tank, twenty-four miles south south- 
west of Berhampooree. 

Zemindaree of, situated on the north-east frontier of the district, and 
is of considerable extent. Towards the Raepore side it is fairly cul- 
tivated ; but much of it is hilly, and larjgre tracts are covered with 
jungle. Excellent iron ore occurs in the Zemindaree. It is inhabited 
by Gonds, with a sprinkling of Goulees; and the language spoken is 
chiefly the Chutteesgurh dialect of Hindee. The Zemindar, Oomrao- 
Sing, is the third in rank of the Chanda Zemindars, and resides at 
Chowkce, twenty-t vo miles north-east of Wyragurh. An Assistant 
Patrol of the Customs department is posted at the village. The Sew, 
which is the principal tributary of the Mahanuddee, rises in this Zemin- 
daree. 

Perg\mvjah of, is the eastern Pergunnah of the Mhool Tehseel, and 
contains with its dependent Zemicdaries, but excluding Aheree with 
Arpeillee and Ghote, about 1,212 square miles. It is bounded on the 
north by the Wyragurh Pergunnah ; east by Bustar; south by Aheree 
and west by the Wyngunga; and has 67 villages and 4 Zemiadaries.^ 
It is hilly, and save in the vicinity of the Wyngunga, of fed or saindy 
soil, covered with dense jungle. It is much intersected with tributfit- 
ries of the Wyngunga, the largest of which are the Kamen, Jjlie 
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^ The diQtanc^ entered againAt places are the distaneen By .the 
eaw considerahly exceed what are shown hy the Map; ^ ten^ the AviS ' 
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Pot^oor^, and the Koomor. Its staples are rice, jungle produce, and 
tttssa thread ; and it carries on a considerable trade in salt with the 
East Coast. Tn the south, Teloogoo is chiefly spoken, .which yields to 
Mahratti in the north; but the traders all over the Pergun^h are 
Teloogoo./ Of the agricultural classes, the most numerous are^lioon- • 
bees, Kapeewars, and Son Tehlees. The principal towns are Gurchi- 
roolee and Chanioorsee ; and the village of Markundeo is noted for 
•*^ts ancient and beautiful group of temples. 

The village of Ambgaon was once the capital of the Pergunnah, but 
is now a dreary looking place, of a hundred huts, sliut in by dense 
jungle. It has two ancient temples; one dedicated to Mahadeo, and 
the other to Mahakalee ; and possesses also two largo tanks. 

The River Andaniee — a western tributary of the Wyngunga, — ^has 
three main branches; tlie first rising in the eastern slopes of the Per- 
zagurh hills; the second near lUssee; and the thirJ, in the Qiimoor 
hiUs. The first and second unite at Kurrurngoan, amP are joined by 
the third near Jhain ; and the river falls into the Wyngunga a little 
south of Ghatkool, after a course ftoiii north to south, measuring in a 
straight line, of sixty-five iniles. 

The town of Arnioree is the third m commercial rank in the district, 
and is situated in the Wyragurh Pergunnah, on the loft bank of the 
Wyngunga, about 80 miles north-east .ot Ghaiida. It has 1,3()0 houses^, 
of which 400 are occupied by workers in thread and coarse clotn ; IBJ 
by weavers of the finer kinds of cloth, c^)loured and uncoloure l ; 150 by 
fishermen, who largely breed the tussa sdkworm ; 40 by dealers iu 
tussa thread ; and 40 by general traders. 

Armoree rnauufactures fine and coarse cloth, country carts, and 
tussa thread; and is pre-eminently a mart at which forest produce,, 
cattle and iron from the wild Easterii tracts are exchanged for the 
commodities of the Western countries. 


Its foreign trade is with Berar, Wurdah, Nagpore, Bhundara, Chut- 
teesgurh, Bustar, and the Eastern Coast ; and during the raias^ it 
carries on some small boat traffic on the Wyngunga. Octroi is levied 
in the town, the farm of which for 1806-67 realized rupees 2,000. 

Armoree possesses a Police out-post and a Government school; aud 
a handsome market-place is now in process of construction. The 
principal lesidents are Babajee Boojoo, Apa Komteo, bambha Kosh- 
, Wee, Sukharam Wunjaree, and Kassinath Mokassee. 

The Zemindaree of Arpeillee is a dependency of the Aheree Zemin- 
daree, which 

Avundhee is a portion of the Panabarus Zemindaree, which see. 

■y This is the western Pergunnah of the Berhampooree ' Tehse^l j 
and is bounded on the north by the Bhundara district and the 
Wyiiffunga: on the east by the Wyngunga; on the south by the Gur- 
and on the west by that of Chimoor. It 
6f about 3^ square iniles, and contains 143 villages, It is hiUyv^iiK. 
w considi,ex:able tracts of jungle, 
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The Botewaree, a tributary of the Wynguuga, traverses it from W6ti 
to ^stj and numerous splendid tanks water the country, producing itf 
staples of rice and sugarcane. ' 

The principal towns are Bcrhampooree and Nagbheer; and Mahratti 
^is the pWailing tongue. , 

Is a municipal town, and the head-quarters of the Berhampoo- 
ree Tehseel, is situated 80 miles north north-east of Chanda, in a 
bend of the Wyngunga. Jt contains 1,358 houses, and is more a place 
of residence for the neighbouring landholders than a trading mart. 
It XUfl'Uufactures, however, fine cotton-cloth and thread, excellent brass 
and copper utensils, and good driving carts. The Octroi for 1866-67 
was rupees GOO. 

The town is prettily situated on red gravelly soil, and surrounded 
with picturesque groves, and rolling rocky ground. In the highest part 
of the town is an old fort, the walls of which have been levelled, making 
a spacious pldccy from which the whole of the surrounding country is 
seen stretched out, and on this square stand the Govepnment School- 
house, the Tehseel Court-house, and ^he Police Station-house; while it 
is hoped before long to complete the work by a handsome tank with 
a broad flight of steps. There are also a District Post Office, a Female? 
School, a Branch Dispensary, and a Tehseel Nursery for trees. 

The people arc chiefly Mahrattas; and the lending residents are 
Jnnoba Janee, Tariba Bhuttulwar, Vishnajee Janee, and Arjoonjee 
Gooiao. 

Bhanduk is the eastern Pergunnah of the Wurora Tehseel, and 
contains an area of about 384* square miles, with 76 villages. It 
is bounded on the north by the Chimoor and Gurhoree Pergunhahs; 
on the east by the Hawelee Pergunnah; on the south by the Wurdah ; 
and on the west by the Wnrora Pergunnah. By far the larger portion 
is hill and forest, and it is intersected from north to south by the Eerai 
and Andarnee rivers. In the vicinity of the Wurdah black loam pre- 
vails, on which cotton and dry crops are grown; and beyond this belt 
the soil is sandy or yellow, chiefly producing rice. Bhanduk. and 
Chundunkhera are the twm largest towms, the population is Mahratta, 
with a mixture of Teloogoo. 

The town of Bhanduk is 18 miles north-west of Chanda, and about a 
mile west of the Southern Road. It contains 470 houses, and is a long 
straggling place, spread over a large extent of ground, and surrounded, 
save on the west, by old groves and jungle. It is supposed to be identical 
with the great city of Bhudraw\ittee, mentioned in the Maha Bharut, ex- 
tending from Bhuttala on the West, to the Jhurput on the east and the 
scene of |he battle for the Shamkurna horse, which eventually was- 
t)qrne away by the demi-god Bhecm, for sacrifice by Dhurin, the king. ’ 

The * architectural remains in and around Bhanduk are; of r^motQ 
antiquity and great interest ; among them being the temple. cav^9 j^i 
Bhanduk and in the Winjhasunee, and Deowala hills, the 
Bbeem on the latter hill, the temple of Bhudr^wut^^^ 
king's palace, the bridgd over a now dried-up qt 
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^n tibe tVinjliasunee and Deowala hills, and numerous ruined temples 
and tanks— proving the existence of a great city in the far distant past» 

Bhanduk now has little trade in itself; but an extensive Fair assembles 
here ye^ly in February, the transactions at which are very large. 

The products of the town lands are chiefly pan leaves, turmeric, and 
rice; and the residents are mostly Mahratta. 

Bhanduk has a Government School, a Police Stgition-house, a District 
Post OflSce, and a Serai. 

Is a village situated 26 miles north north-west of Bhanduk, and 
is supposed to have formed part of the ancient Bhudrawuttee. On a 
long hill hear the village are the remains of a very fine ancient temple, 
lofty, and in good preservation; and the whole hill bears traces of having 
been foitified ; while at the foot are several tanks which once were 
approached by long flights of steps. 

Close to Bhattala there is a quarry of excellent free-stone. 

A village 7 miles south-west o^erhampooree, possessing a fine tank. 

la a town of 600 houses, 11 miles north of Chimoor. It has a boys* 
school, a girls* school, and a Police our-post. There is also a modern 
temple handsomely carved. 

River, — a western tributary of the Wyngunga, — rises in the eastern 
slopes of the Perzagurh hills, and after an easterly course of 28 miles, 
falls into the Wyngunga at Runmunchun. This stream never dries, 
and the water is considered peculiarly good for drinking purposes. 
During the rains its clear current can be traced flowing in but not 
intermingling with the muddier volume of the Wyngunga. 


A village 6 miles south-east of Chanda, on the left bank of the 
Wurdali, was the seat of the earlier Gond kings Although now con- 
taining only 253 houses, foundations can be traced for a considerable 
distance in jvhat at present is jungle, showing the large area over which 
the old city extended. There is a fine stone fort, much of which is 
modern, having been rebuilt about the end of the last century. Within 
it are the remains of the ancient palace, among which are two tunnels 
sloping at a steep angle into the ground. The entrances are a few 
feet apart, and the tunnels branching off in opposite directions lead 
each to a set of three underground chambers. When these were 
ekplored in 1865, A. D. some ancient copper coins and decayed iron 
rings were found. There is also a perpendicular shaft, the object of 
Which has not yet been ascertained. 

North of the village are the ruins of a large and elaborately made 
tank, in which, owing probably to the falling in of the under channels, 
any water collected sinks through the earth and appears as a stream 
a little further down. 

Bast of Bullalpoor stands a tomb of one of the Good kings ; and in 
ah iilet in the Wurdah in the same direction there is an exceedihgh^ 
chrioUB tock temple, which during severhl months of the year * & 
|i^lsi;oj^ iihder known as tiie “ Bam Teerth;^* hnd in I860, 
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yards beyond the Ram Teerth, in the bed 
Wurdah,is a seam of ccal, laid bare by the action of the stream. 

The situation of Biillalpoor is picturesque, — tHe' Wurdah banks beiog 
high and rocky, and the river beneath at all times deep and broda^ 

* while ancient groves furnish abundant siiade. ♦ 

A Police out-post is stationed here, and near the fort is an unfinished 
English house, which visitors are generally permitted to use. "V 

Is a town situatec^ near the left bank of the Wyngunga, 44 miles*’ 
east of Chanda. It contains 750 hoiises; and the inhabitants are chiefly 
Teloogo©. The number* of wells is noticeable, there being at leas^a 
hundred within the town, and their water is peculiarly good. The town 
lands produce rice and sugarcane. A Saturday bazar is held, at which 
groceries, salt, tobacco, and vegetables are retailed ; and there is also a 
trade in castor-seed from the Hyderabad territory ; ghee, tussa cocoons 
and tussa thread and salt from the East Ct)ast. 

Chamoorseo possesses a Government School, a District Post Office, 
and a Police Station-house; and ^ Assistant Patrol of Customs is 
stationed here. The principal inhalants are Gunput Rao Venkutesh, 
Venkajee Ruggonath, and Gungaya Komtee. 

The capital City of the district, is situated in 19® 57' north latitude 
and 79® 22' oast longitude, in the angle formed by the junction of the 
Eerai and Jhurput. For its history the reader is referred to Part I. 
It is surrounded by a continuous line of wall crowned with battlements, 
Similes in circuit, of cut stone in perfect preservation, with crenellated 
parapet and broad rampart, traced in re-entering angles, and semi-cir- 
cular bastions. It is pierced with four gates, called Jutpoora, Vinba or 
Ghor-maidan, Puthanpoora, and Mahakalecor Achuleshwur; and five wick- 
ets, named Chor, Vithoba, Hunmunt, Mussnr, and Buggur. Inside the 
walls are detached villages, and cultivated fields, interspersed with b^dld- 
ings more worthy of a city; and without the walls are the suburbs of 
Jutpoora, Govindpoor, Hcevurpooree, Lalpdt and Baboopdt; the whole 
having a total of 4,82(i houses. The population is chiefly Mahratta atul 
Teloogoo; the traclers,|^hopkeepers and craftsmen (notably the mason?) 
.being generally the latter. The City was formerly fanqpus for the 
learning of its Brahmins; and this firme has not been wholly lost.' The 
principal products and manufactures are pan leaves, sugarcane, and 
vegetables, and fine and coarse cotton-cloths, silk fabrics, brass utensils, 
leather slippers, and bamboo-work. A considerable trade is carried on, 
the imports and exports in 186.5-06 being rupees 29,57,179 (£295,717) 
and rupees 13,49, 4o5 (c€134, 943) respectively, mainly in cotton, graib, 
country-cloths, metals, and hardware, cotton, spices, English goods^ to* 
bacco, sugar and goor, timber, carts, oilseeds and salt. A large portion 
of the transactions occur at the Chanda Fair, which commences in Apiil, 
and lasts for about three weeks. The booths and sheds, which covera largj^ 
.area, are erected east of the City, near the Mahakalee templey and it k 
-a remarkable fact that, though this Fair is held during the height ofi ? 
hot weather, no instance is remembered of cholera having apontanebusijr 
^broken out. Goods brought to the Fair are free of municipal 
ithe Town duty receipt^ are consequently somewhat sniaU; the 
for instance, in 1866 only realized Rs. 12,109. 





; appearance of the City from without is most picturesque. Denso 
stretches to the north and east; on the south rise the blpe ranges* 
p£ Manikdoorg ; and westward opens a cniltivated rolling country with 
distant hills. Set in this picture, sweep the long lines of fortress wall 
now" seen> now lost, among great groves of ancient trees; in front glitters • 
the broad expanse of the Ram allah tank; and the Jhurput and tho 
^erai gird either side. 

The, works in Chanda a visitor should inspect, are the City walls and 
gates, the Raraallah tank with its system of water-works, the tombs 
of the Qond kings, tho citadel (now enclosing the Jail) with its largo 
well, and underground passage, the latter leading, no one knows 
whither, the Achuleshwur, Mahakalee, and Moorleedhur temples, and 
the massive monoliths at Lai pet. 

The public buildings consist of the Kotwalee, the Zillah School - 
house, the Dispensary, and tho Jail, a Dawk Bungalow and a Serai. 
In front of the Kotwalee is the Kotwalee garden ; and nearer the 
Jutpora gate, the Victoria market (under construction): while between 
the* City and the station a public Park, called by the natives Niigheena 
Bagh, is being formed. 

The leading citizens arc Goolab Cliimd, Govindjee Dushrutjee, Mhoo- 
team Marsettiwar, Soogund Chund, and Venkutachary Shastree. 

The Civil Station, or hend-quarters of the district, is situated north 
of the City, having the military cantonment at the west end, with the 
Civil lines in the centre and east. 

The public buildings consist of the District Court-house, the head- 
quarter Police Station-house, and a Christian cemetery ; to which a 
Protestant Church will shortly be added, and the usual military build- 
ings for a Regiment of Native Infantry. 

There are also an Electric Telegraph Office, an Imperial Post Office, 
and a District Post Office. 

For the various officials residing at Chanda reference sliould be made 
to Part I. ♦ 

Is a small Zemindaree containing 7 villages, attached to the Ambgaon 
Pergunnah, It is of recent creation, having been granted to the 
first holder by Captain Crawford, about 1820, A. D. 

Is a thriving and somewhat picturesque village, 14 miles west of 
^JJhanda. In the bed of a small stream, about a mile south of the 
.village, a seam of coal strikes the surface. 

.Hills commence east of Chimoor, and run due south as far as Mohur- 
lee ; and are 20 miles long by 6 broad. Both slopes and summits are 
.fidvered with thick forest, and the range forms a striking feature in tho 
,, scenery of the surrounding Pergunnahs. _ 

; In a basin in the south-west is the Taroba lake; and all along tbs 
the hills run numerous springs which never fail. 

• . ts the northern Pergunnah of the Wurora Tehseel ; and is bounded 
by thfl Nagpore district ; on the east by the Berhampoo-, 
Igurlboree Pergunpahs ; on the south Iby the Gur^reo and 
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i^HAi^a. Bhanduk Pergunnahs ; and on the west by the Bhanduk and^ W^ 

Pergunnahs and the Wurdah district. It contains an area of about 
416 square miles, and has 158 villages. It is hilly along the east and 
. south; and branches of the Andarnee and the Eerai intersect it from 
• north to south. The southern half is largely covered with forest, 
which also extends along the west and east. The soil is principally 
red, sandy, or yellow, with considerable stretches of black loam. Rice, 
sugarcane, oil-seeds, wheat, cotton, chenna and jowaree, are grown f 
and many fine tanks exist, chiefly under the eastern hills. Mahratti 
is the prevailing language. The principal towns are Cliimoor, NerOO 
and Bissee ; and midway between them is the village of Jainboolghatta, 
where the largest weekly market in the district assembles. 


The town of Chimoor is situated (ii a branch of the Andarnee, 48 
miles north of Chanda. It is the fourth in cornmercial rank in the dis- 
trict, and contains 1,000 houses, the population being Mahratta, with a 
sprinkling of Teloogoo traders and artizans. The manufixetures are fine 
and coarse cotton -cloths, chiefly the former, which have a local reputation 
for peculiar durability, also carts holh for travelling purposes and for 
carriage of goods. Chimoor trades principally in cotton, grain, cotton- 
cloths, sugar, and goor, oil-seeds, and carts ; and a large portion of the 
sales are effected at the annual Fair, which is held in January. Octroi 
is levied in the town, and the farm for 1866-67 realized rupees 1,800. 
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There are some fine groves in the vicinity of Chimoor; and it posses- 
ses several temples worth visiting. There are also a town school for 
boys, a girls’ school, a Police Station-house, and a District Post Office. 

A. handsome /> Wee has been nearly completed on the raised area of 
the old fort; and on the pldce, facing the river, anew school-house is 
under construction. 

The leading inhabitants are Bhuwanba, Krishnajee Naik, and Vithul 
Kesheo Begrb. 

tSee Ambagurh Chowkee. 

Is a large village, tituated on the Eerai, 28 miles north north-west 
of Chanda. It was founded by a branch of the Bullal Sing dynasty; 
and from this branch descended Ham Shah, who by adoption became 
King of Chanda in 1672, A. D, ^ 


Chundunkhera possesses two forts, now in ruins; and is under the 
protection of the Gond demi-god named '‘Daiyut,” who has an invincible 
antipathy to women, and to mud, stone, and-brick walls. The latter 
dislike is unfortunate, as in consequence the best houses are mere 
structures of grass and bamboo. ’ 

River, — an eastern tributary of the Pranlieeta, — rises in the north 
the Aheree Zemindaree, and. after a southerly course of 25 miles £fillRs 
into the Pranheeta a little below Bhoree. ^ > 

A village 6 miles west of Bhanduk, of interest ah account of Itt' 
architectural remains. For an account of these see Bhanduk* .. ; , ; 


Is a village 10 mil^ south-west of Wyragurh, famous for a 
looking hill in the vicinity, from which excellent iron-ore is 
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I|||j.jp()ioderat^ village on the left hank of the Pranheeta, 8 miles oa 4 Nn 4 
ypttlli' of Aheree. In the neighbourhood is a range of fantastically newnimiirr®#- 

is a Town situated 40 miles south-east of Chanda, and contains 416 i>Jjaba. 
housBS. Through the centre flows a broad and shallow tributary of the • 

Wurdah, and nurnerous groves surround the town. Rice is chiefly 
cultivated; the manufactures are tussa handkerchiefs and coloured 
-cloths; and the place' is noted for the production of neat. silver snuff- 
boxes. It formerly turned out handsome woollen rugs, but this in- 
dustry has died out. There is a small trade, principally in cotton 
cloths, groceries and salt ; and Octroi is levied, the firm of whicli in 
1866 realized rupees GOO. The population is almost wholly Teloogoo. 

tJntil a recent period, Dhaba was subject to constant raids by the 
wild tribes on the otlnu* side of the Wurdah, and to this day the shop- 
keepers do not expose their goods for sale. 

The town possesses a Government School for boys, a grils* school, a 
Police Station-house, and a District Post Oflice, and an Assistant 
Patrol of Customs is stationed here* 

The principal inhabitants are Anundrao, Ramchundra, Dhajeeba 
Khuttee, and Hurbliut Jundialwar. 

Zemindaree is situated 23 miles east south-east of Wyragurh, and Dhanora. 
contains 20 villages. It is attached to the Wyragurh Pergunnah. 

Is. a flourishing village under a western bluff of the Pcrzagiirh range, omaiL 
14, miles norHi-east of Chimoor. It is held in Mookassee tenure by 
a Mahratta Sirdar, whose ancestor was present with Rughojee I. at the 
conquest of Chanda. 

About a mile .cast of the village, in the Perzagurh hills, is the 
MoogcTai spring. On ascending this portion of the range a platform of 
rock is reached, and beyond it rises a smooth sheer precipice, a hundred 
feet in height, black from exposure, but in reality white sand-stone. 

Over this in the rains plunges a broad cascade, and in the driest wea- 
ther a slender stream trickles from the foot of tife precipice, and falls 
into a cleft in the rocky platform, four feet long by one foot wide, where 
throughout the year is an unvarying depth of seven feet of water. A 
few yards from the crevice is a large shallow cavern, sacred to the 
Maiiina goddess, Moogdai, facing the precipice, and having a deep rocky 
ravine on its left. 

During the/1"avages of»the Plndarces, the Moogdai platform w’as the 
refuge of the 'neighbouring villages ; and a small Fair is still held here. 

le a prosperous village 26 miles south-w'est of Berhampooree, possess- Dongurfaon. 
iug avery fine tank. 

JZemindaree is situated 17 miles south-east of Wyragurh. It con-, Dootoaiia. 
tfdni 18 villages and is attached to the Wyragurh Pergunnah, 

Biver, rises in the west of the Cliiraoor Pergunnah, near Jambgaon, . Batat 
ahd $fter a southerly course of 35 miles, falls into the Wurdah below 
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Is a j)leasantly situated and thriving village, 20 miles south of Ber- 
hampoorec, possessing a very fine tank. , 

River, rises in the Bhundara district, nnd after a southerly course 
falls into the Wyngunga on it^ eastern bank a little below Seonee. 

There is a legend that this stream issued from the earth at the 
prayer of Gtirga Roosliec, but not arriving as quickly as he wished, the 
holy man on seeing it shouted in a rage “begone thou she ass/'^ 
Hence the river has borne the names of Gargee, and Garwec (she asa)’ 

v^emindareo is situated 15 miles north north-east of Wyragurh, 
and is attached to tlie WyiMgurh Pergunnali. It nominally contaius 
56 villages, hut a largo number of these are waste. The Zemiudareo 
was granted during the Maliratta rule. 

Zemindaree is situated 12 miles north-east of Cham :)orsee, and is 
of ancient tenure. Its* extreme length is 26 miles, and extreme 
breadth 16 miles, but has only villages. It is hilly and over-grown 
with forests, in which Beejasal and Saj are abundant. It is attached to 
the Ambgaon Pergunnali. ' - 

Pergunnali is the southern Pergunnali of the MhoolTehseel; and is 
bouiKled on the north by the Hawelee and llajgurli Pergunnahs; on the 
cast by the Wyngunga ; and on the the south and west by the Wurdah. 
It contaius an area of about 368 square, miles, and has 81 villages. The 
western half is very hilly, and the north, west, and centre are covered 
with heavy forest, the cultivated tracts being chiefly along the W^yn- 
gunga. In the vicinity of the rivers the soil is mostly black loam; and 
in the centre and north red or sandy, llico, sugarcane, and wheat are 
grown. The people are principally Teloogoo, but in most cases speak 
Maliratti or Hindce in addition to their own tongue. The chief places 
are Dhaba, Tullodee, and Thogaon. 


This Pergunnali in the beginning of the present century was coa- 
tinually overr un by plunderers from the opposite side of the Wurdah; 
and numerous villages were in consequence deserted, and have re- 
mained desolate to this day. 

Village is situated at the juction of the Aridarneo and Wya- 
gurga, 12 miles north north-east of Dhaba. This was formerly the 
Pergunnali town, but is now only a moderate-sized village. 

Is a large village, 13 miles west of Chanda, with abundant shade; 
and possessing remains which show it to have been formerly a place 
of importance. It has three temple caves, and in their vicinity are 
some carved stones, apparently meant to represent animals, but so 
weather-worn that their intention can only be guessed at. 


Near the village about the end of the seventeenth century occurre4 
a battle between the Gond King Ram Shah and the insurgent princ^* 
Bagba, Agba, and Ragba — Agba falling on the field, where , his. tpinb is 
still to be seen; and in the neighbourhood is the ‘VGhora Ghat,” 
calledfrom Bagbas fabled leap across the Wurdah. ^ 

On th^ bank of this river, between Ghoogoos and Cbandoor, a 
of coal crops to the surface. j 


Zemindaree belonging to Aheree, which see. 
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In a large village, 2G miles south of 33erhampooree, possessing a fine 
tank. The inhabitants are almost wholly Teloogoo. It has a Police 
out-post iind a Government school. 

About 2 miles from Goo)'ijw.;ii is the Tutoleo hill, a long low ridge, 
from which iron-ore is qu.arricd. 

Is the south-west Pergunnoh of the Berliarnpooree Teh seel : 
and is bounded on the iiorth by the Berh!impooreo .Perguunah ; 
>on the east by the Wj^nganga ; on the south by the Rajgurh and 
Haweloe Pergunuahs; and on the Avost ])y the Perguunahs oF ilhnnduk 
and Chirnoor. Its area is about 57b square miles, and contaius 
129 villages. It is very Idlly; is intersected fnMn north to south 
by four branches of the An Janice; and largo tracts are covered 
with forest. The soil is cliieil}^ red ; the cultivatiou consists of rico 
and sugarcane. This is par ex’ cell mce the Lake Pergurmah of Chanda; 
the most picturesque, and the one best deserving the visit of a 
tourist. Here are found the Koholoes in greate.^it numbers, too often dis- 
{)us5essed of the magnificent tanks tlieir rorenitliers consti-nclcd; and here 
too the Mannas abound. M.ahratti is generally spok^ei ; but in the 
south Teloogoo prevails. The diiof places are Situlwai, Tullotlee, 
Nowurgaon, Goonjwa,i, and Giirlioree. 

In early times tlio Gurborco Pergunnah v/as held by Manna Cliicfs, 
who subsoquently were conquered by tlie Gouds, and the Pergunnah 
then became an appanage of the Gend princes of Wyragurli. 

The town of Gurboree is situated Ifi miles north nyrth-west of Mhool, 
on a branch ot the Andarnee. The liouses cluster round a fortified hill 
in the centre, and the whole is enclosed by forest. A number of the 
neighbouring landholders reside here, but tlie place is in a decaying 
atate, and there is very little trade. A speciality of brie town is a saree 
(native female garment) of a peculiar pattern, which is only manufac- 
tured here ; and the Gurboree pan is supposed to bo the best in the 
Nagpore Province. In the vicinity are quarries of excellent free-stone 
and lime-stone. 

Gurboree possesses a Government school, and a Police out-post ; and 
the principal inhabitants are Anuud Rao Shuukiir, Krisnajee Gopal, 
and Narayen Bulwunt. 

Is a town situated on the left bank of the Wyngunga, 23 miles east 
north-east of Mhool. It has 750 houses, and is tlie largest trading mart 
in the Ambgaou Pergunnah. About one-fourth of the population is 
Teloogoo and the remainder Mahratta, Rice and sugarcane are 
grown; and the manufactures are cbiefiy cotton-cloths, tiissa thread, 
and carts. The trade is in cotton, cotton-cloths, tu.ssa cocoons, and 
tussa thread, jangle produce, carts, and salt. Octroi is levied, the farm 
for 1866-67 realizing rupees 400. 

Gurchiroolee possesses a Government school, and a Police out-post ; 
the principal inhabitants are Fureeda Patel, Rajaram Komtee, and 
Tomoo Wunjaree. 

Is the western Pergunnah of the Mhool Tehseel ; and is bounded 
OR the north by the Bhanduk and Gurboree Pergunnahs : on the 
east by the Rajgurh and Ghaktool Pergunnahs; on the south by 
the Wurdah river ; and on the west by the Wurdah and the Bhanduk 
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Pergunnah. Its area is about 448 square miles ; and it contains 102 vil- 
lages. On the north-east and east the country is billy, and more than 
half of the Pergunnah, north amJ cast, is covered with dense jungle. 

The Eerai intersects it from north to south, and the Andarnee flows 
in a south-easterly direction along its ca5itern boundary. The soil in 
the vicinity of the Wurdah is black loam, and in other parts sandy and 
somewhat stony. The language spoken is chiefly Mahratti. Dhunajb 
Koonbees form the largest agricultural class. Chauda is the onlj^.,^ 
large town in the district. 

The ancient name of Chanda in the prc-historic age. 

Village is situated 7 miles north-east of Cliimoor. The largest 
market in the district is held hero every Tuesday and Wednesday, and 
is numerously attended ly^ tra lcrs fn^iu the surrounding districts. Th^ 
chief Chanda products sold are cotton-cloths and iron. 

About a mile from the village arc exl ensivo quarries of soap-stone, 
which have been worked rat.her more than a hundred years. They are 
at present in the hands of three families of stone-cutters, who employ 
hired labour to aid in digging; and about Hfty cart-loads of stone are 
annually qiiavrried and fashioned into bov/ls and platters. 

Close to those quarries are others of a very fine black basalt. They 
wore worked for tlirce years by Rughojee HI. who employed on them, for 
eight months emt of twelve, on (ixed vaiges, about 250 persons, the- 
stone being princi|>ally used in tljo consiructioiv of a temple at Nagpore. 

On Rughojee’s death the establislirnont was discharged;' and the quar- 
ries have subsequently fallen in. The main excavation is an irregular 
oval of about 88 feet by GOtcct; and the cost of clearing away the 
debris roughly estimated at rupees 5,000. 

The surrounding soil is red or sand\g with a considerable quantity 
of quartz cropping up, and some little latorite. 

Octroi, the farih of which realized rupees 1,200 in 1866, A. D. is 
levied here; and v/ith these funds a fine well having an excellent 
spring has been constructed ; and a market-place will shortly bo com- 
menced. 

A Police out-post is stationed at the village. 

The first Durbar bold by the Chief Commissioner in the Chanda 
district took place here on the Hist March 1865, A. D. 

Village is situated S2 miles north of Clianda, under the eastern 
slopes of the Chimoor liills, and on the brink of a large artificial lake. 
Dense forest shuts in both lake and village, rendering the spot ai 
picturesque as it is unhealthy for strangers. 

The Chanda and Clumoor road passes by Jamnee ; and a Police out- 
post is located here for the protection of travellers. ^ 

Village is situated 8 miles south-west of Mhool, under a spur 
of the Mhool hills. It possesses a magnificent tank, the -wator of 
which however is deleterious to strangers. ■ 

miles north-east of Wyragurh, and contsdUA 8S 
villagcB, It is attached to the Wyragurh Pergunnah, 
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River, is a broad shallow stream, which rises a few miles north-east 
of Chanda, and falls into the Eerai opposite Puthanpoora gate, 

Village is situated 7 miles east of Chanda, and 6 miles north of 
Bullalpoor ; with which latter place it is supposed to liave been con- 
nected during the occupation of Bullalpoor as the capital of the Chan- 
da kingdom. It possesses a very fine tank, on the stone embankment of 
which stand the remains of au ancient palace ; and in its rear are 
traces of a ivallfonr miles in length. In communication with the tank 
is an elaborate system of under cliaunels, some of wliicli have evidently 
been injured, as a large voliuno of v/ater now escapes by them. 

River rises near the Ranjee liills; and after a generally westerly 
course of 125 miles, falls into the VVyngunga a little above Gurchiroolee. 

Village is situated l i miles cast sonthmast of Sogaon, and possesses 
a very firio tank. 

Village is situated under tlio western slopes of the Cliiinoor hills, 
10 miles north north-east of Seg ion. h’lioro is a considerable area under 
rice, irrigated by a hill spring, the wal-er of which is st<'\tcd to bo very 
deleterious to strangeis. The village now consists of only a few huts, 
but the grassy stroiclies around show tint it oiice was oi large size. In 
the vicinity, at the foot of a |)recipico, is the Ranidegco pool, hollowed 
out of the rock, about 40 feet tn diameter, and of unkuo'vn depth; and 
into this basin fall ; during the r.uns a considerable stream from the 
[>recipice above. The pool is supposed to have been formed by llama, 
when passing through the la?»d; and on asi eminence above is an ancient 
temple, in wliicli are two good carvings <^1 a warrior rvitli sliicld and 
straight sword. The temple is fast ci’umbling to ruin ; and wdtliin the 
last ‘ioO years some additions have been made to the original structure^ 

yituated W miles norlli of Chanda, was forinerly a large towm, giving 
its name to the Pergunnah, but is now a collection of eight Gond huts in 
a wide forest. F;vr a coiisidorable dist.uico is)und Khatora are stretches 
of grass unbroken by trees, vshovving wlicro cultivated ground existed at 
no remote period; an 1 there rax; tlie remains of a considerable stone 
fort vvith a moat, and double lines of defences. Near one of the bastions 
is the tomb of Ciiami Khan, who is much venerated by the Mussulmans 
of the district. 

The water used at Khatora is that of a hill spring, and is most dele- 
terious to strangers. 

River, au eastern tributary of the V/yngunga, rises in the eastern 
Zemindaries of Wyragurh, and rolling westward is joined near the town 
of Wyragurh by the Teepagurlieo, which flow.s from the'extreme north. 
The united stream, sometimes knovrn as Khobragurhee, sometimes as 
Wytochunee, falls into the Wyngunga two miles south of Seonee, after 

course of 50 miles. 

Zemindaree is 20 miles south-east of Wyragurh, and contains 
about 50 villages. It is attached to the Wyragurh Pergunnah. 

Is a flourishing village of 400 houses, situated 10 miles north-east 
of Chamoorsee* It possesses a fine tank. 

River, has several branches, which mf in tho 
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Ambpori Zemindarees and after a very winding course of 40 miles, 
falls into the Wyngnuga, a little aixive Chamoorsee. 

Zemiiidaree lies on the oxtre.n.) east of the district, 40 mile 4 
east of Wyragiirlt ; and contains 75 villages, the largest of which 
• is M5npoor. Througli this latter place great numbers of Chutteesgurh 
Bunjaras pass to and irom the East Coast. The Zemindaree is attached 
to the Wyragurh Pergunnali. 

Zemindaree is situ.ated 70 miles north cast of Wyrcagurh, and i« 
peculiarly hilly. It has 1 8 villages^ and is. attached to the Wyragurh 
Pergunnah. 

Zemindaree is a very smdd tract, contnining G viliages, and i» 
situated ‘24 miles sorith-oa:0: (if Wyra pirli. It is of a recent tenure, 
having been granted a ider the Maluc'ua rule to a Mussuhaan Jemadar 
of Burkundauzes. It is atiac-h .d (o t'le Wy^aguih Pergiianali. 

Is a small viilage 20 mil(3S soui.li south-west oi Eerliainpoorce, famous 
for a hill oi iifon-ore in its vicinity. Eroni It is obtained a large 
portion of the iron c>;]jortcd from the disUict. The view from the 
summit is worth the ascent. 


The ancient name of Chanda. 


Is a fmurishing village, 1 1 ndles west north-west of Wurrora, at vvliich 
a large weekly market is Ik-Io. Octr oi is levied, the farm for 1866-67 
realizing rupees l,-2!)0. A (CivcrMnn-nt school has recently been 
opened hero, and a market place will siioial v he coniineiiced. The prin- 
cipal mhabituuts are Ki.dieu IJai thee, Chaudum Mull, and Nuvul Mull. 


Zernindarree is 24 miles east north 
12 villages. Until a recent pciod it, 
Zemindaree. It is very hilly; and 
Pergunnah. 


I ea t of Wyragurh, and contains 
tunned part of the PullUvSgurh 
is attached to tlie Wyragurh 


Lies 20 miles south-vV(‘st of Berharnpooico, on the eastern side of the 
erzaguri lange. It pussos.sos a very fiue tank, and is picturesquely 


Village is situated ou the left liank of the Wyngunga, 3 miles 
nor 1 north-west of Chamuoi see. The liamlot has only 25 houses, and 
drives its name from a group of temples, the most beautiful in the 
tistiict, which stand on a high bluff overlooking the river. Here the 
wateis of the Wyngtinga flowirjg soutlg suddonly (?hMnge their course 
and roll backw^ards ,to the north ; then sweeping round in a wide 
curve theyrcsuine their progress to the sea. 

J he Markundee group comprises a monastery ; and is enclosed in 
a qua rangle, with entrances from the river front and the two sides; 
whne along the rear side runs a ruw of cells facing the Wyriguuga. The 
Luildmgs themselves are of great antiquity, but much of the rich car- 
'*ng which adorns the centre) temple is of comparatively recent date. 

Uie apex of this temple has fallen, and some of the stones on the 
aie twisted round overlapping the base, so as to givetliQ idea that at 
any moment they mayr come crashing down ; but it is stated that they 
i?i\o ruing thus for two generations. Formerly a broad flight of steps 


i 
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led from the front to the river\s bed, but much now has been swept 
away. The monastery is constrncted of a purple stone, * obtained from 
rooky islets in the Wyngunga. Among the aacient sculptures are several 
of warriors with swoni or batile-axo, arid bow and arrows. The 
best of these is about o feet high, and disphiys a soldier with a short 
straight sword in his right hand, <au(l in his leh a long bow, while at 
his back he carries a tjuiver full of arrows. All the warriors have 
anklets. The more modern carving is of rare excellence, covering every 
inch of space on the cent re teinplo, and consisting mainly of humau 
ligures, about two feet high, v/hich the learned say, recount scenes iu 
a continuous talc. 

About the fourteenth century (of the Christian era ), Venkut Rao, a 
Qond Chief of Arpeillee, founded the village of i\Iarkundee. It is how- 
ever subject to yearly inuudalion, and in consequence few will reside 
here. 

A Fair is held annually near tlic monastery in February, but the 
attendance of laic years h:is not been largo. 

Good stone for mills is foraid in the islets of the Wyngunga, close 
to Markuudee, and is worked up by the Chamoorsee masons. 

Village is situated 3 miles west south-west of Segaon, and possesses 
*, fine tank. 

ilills, are situated 3 miles west of Mhool, and measure 18 miles from 
north to S()uth, and 13 from east to west. They are covered with forest, 
among vydiich is a good deal of large beeja.sai ; and under the southern 
slopes near Peepulkote, teak is springing up in greater profusion than 
is found in any other Klialsa tract in the district. Numerous' perennial 
itreams abound along the foot of the range, dotting the forest with 
patches of sugarcane. L'he valleys of Dlionee and Jerree on the south, 
and of Kliolsa on the west, were once immense artificial lakes, with 
large villages on the slopes of the hills, at wliich extensive markets 
met. Now there ar(} a few Gond huts on the site of the lakes, and 
thick forest on the iiiii sides. In the very driest weatlier the grass iu 
these valleys is brilliantly gKam, and the streams running through them 
bright and limpid. Tliu Dhonee valley especially is worthy of a visit 
during the summer months; but ilie visitor sliould be careful to boil 
the spring waiter before using it. On the hills is found a species of 
snowdrop, the leaves of w liicli are eaten by the Gonds as a vegetable ; 
and under the southern slopes is a large excavation into which the 
elephants that once abounded in this part of the j;;ountry, were driven 
to destruction by the Gond hunters. 

The town of Mhool is situated 30 miles north-east of Chanda, on the 
eastern side of the Mhool lulls. It is the Tehseel town of the Mhool Teh- 
seel, and contains 770 houses. Three-fourths of the population are Teloo- 
goo;the principal castes being Saleewar, Kapewar, Punchal, Gandlee and 
Komtee. Rice and sugarcane are grown ; and the chief manufactures 
are coloured cotton-cloths and native shoes and sandals. There is 
little trade beyond what arises from the consumption of the inhabi- 
tants. Octroi is levied, the farm for 1866-67 realizing rupees 525. 

, A Tehseeldar is stationed here ; and there are a town school for 
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boys, a girls' school, a Police station-house, a district Post Office/ 'atiW 
a Tehseel nursery foi young trees. The leading residents are Sittarlim 
Punt, Atmaram Deshpandia, and Ramjee Bokatfe. 

Hoiiuriee. Village contains 87 houses, and is situated 20 miles north of Ohanda, 
in the midst of thick jungle. It possesses a very fine tank, and grow* 
rice and sugarcane, " 

The Chanda and Chimoor road passes by this village ; and a Polici 
station-house, and a district Post Offico are placed here. 

Moogdai. Spring and cavern of, see Doniah. 

Mooianda. See Pawee — Uoolaiida. 
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Zeinindaree is situated 35 miles east south-east of Wyragurh. 
It contains 25 villages, and is attached to the Wyragurh Pergunnah. 

Tank is situated 11 miles oast north-east of Chimoor, under the west- 
ern slopes of the Perzagurh range. The tank is a very fine one, and there 
is a long line of embankmoiii, turning a hill stream into the tank. 
At the end of this embankment are the outlines of a hill fort. The 
village is now v/holly desolate, but the lands are cultivated by people 
of the neighbourhood. 

Town IS sitmxted 12 miles west south-west of Berhampooree, and 
contains 900 houses. The population is chiefly Mahratta. Fine cotton- 
cloths of peculiar excellence arc manufactured here, and there is soma 
little trade. Rice is principally grown. Octroi is levied ; and the farm 
for 1866-67 realized rupees 480. 

Tlie town possesses an old fort, now in ruins ; and has a boys' school, 
a girls' schdul, and a Police out-post. The leading residents are Yadeo- 
rao Yesliwuut, Sukharaiu Komtee, Balajec Koskatee, and Gungadcen 
Scorai. 


Town is situated on a tributary of the Andarnee, 5 miles east 
south-east of Chimoor, and contains 917 liouses. Tho population it 
Mahratta, with a sprinkling of Teloogoo, principally Punchals. Rice is 
largely grown; and bras.s and cop’per utensils, and cotton-cloths ate 
manufactured for export. Tl;ere is a considerable trade in these goods, 
and also in grain, groceries, and salt. Octroi is levied, tho farm for 
1866-67 realizing rupee.s 480. 


The town has two forts, now in ruins ; and is divided into the old 
town and the new town, with an extensive stretch of rice QultiyatioA 
between. It possess^ an ancient temple of no small size and betot^' 
the pillars and carmg of which resemble those met with in the 
cave temples of Adjuntah. Of modern construction are some graceful 
Punchal tombs, in which husband and wife sleep side by side. ^ r 

has schools both for boys and girls. The principal inhabit^!) tt. 
are Guriajee Punt, Venaik Atmaram, Vittul Nilkunth, and .Nurhcli;^ 
Eurje. . ' ^ 


Village contains 800 houses, and is situated' one mile Mrkh*^^ 
ofNagbheer. It has two fine tanks, i /y..- ' > 

- Town contains 756 bo jsos, of which 150 are 
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g^^emlly is one of the neatest in the district* At sonie 
little distance is a very fine tank, A large quantity of cotton -cloths 
are xnanufactured hero for export; and rice is extensively grown. 
Octjrqi is levied, the farm for 1 86(5-67 realizing rupees 360. 

The population is principally Mahratta. Tliere is a Goverumeut* 
■chool for boys; and the leading residents are Chinappa Komtee, Gopee 
Kullal, Krishna Patel, and Jagoba, 

Zemindaree is situated 80 miles east north-east of W3Tagurh. It 
has verypittle cultivated land, but it is stated, that at one time 860 
villages dotted its valleys and hill-sides. The whole country is moun- 
tainous, and is covered with forests, in Vvhich are thousands of noble 
teak trees. From these forests was supplied the teak used in the 
construction of the Nagpore Palace, the Kamptee barracks, and 
the Residency at Seetabuidee; and of late years great numbers have 
been felled by timber contractors. Wild arrowroot (toukeer) grows 
abundantly in the valleys, and large quantities of wax and honey are 
obtained in the hills. The climate is moist and cool, even in the sum- 
mer months, so much so, that natives of Panabarus feel the heat op- 
pressive when at Chaiida. 

Included in Panabarus is a dependent Zemindaree called Aoundee. 

The Chief of Panabarus is the head of the Wyragurh Zemindars 
and the second in rank of the Chanda Nobles. The present Chief is 
married to a sister of the Aheree Zemindar. 




Panaba^rua^ 


Zemindaree is situated 16 miles east of Chamoorsee. It possesses 
excellent iron-ore, has a good deal of teak, ebony, and beejasal; and 
contains 35 villages. It is attached to the Ambgaon Pergunuah. 

Hills, form the eastern boundary of the Chimoor Pergunnah, dividing 
it from Berhampooree ; and are 13 miles long by G broad. They ter- 
minate on the south in a striking looking scarped cliff, which com- 
mands the surrounding country, and can be seen for 4() miles south- 
ward. This cliff, which gives its name to the range, is also called the 
'*Sath Bhainee,” from seven sisters who are supposed to have lived 
in religious seclusion on its sujgrmiit. Some of the valleys in these 
hills have patches of rice cultivation. 

Zemindaree is situated 16 miles east north-east of Chamoorsee, 
and contains 11 villages. The country is hilly; and grows saj, beejasal, 
and ebony in considerable abundance. It is attached to the Ambgaon 

Pergunnah. 

River rises in the eastern Zemindarees of jfflnbgaon, and after a 
westerly course of 20 miles, falls into the Wyligunga five miles below 
Qurchiroolee. 

;^|liver, is formed by the junction of the Wurdah and Wyngunga at 
and subsequently unites with the Godavery near Seroncha, 
wkptk the^bombiiied stream bears the name of the latter river. 

stillage on the Andarnee river 12 miles south-east of Chiiaoor, 

20 iniles north north-east of Wj|;^gurh, 
B has the temains ot a i# fort, 
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thp conquest ol Chanda was attached and occapied by th^e 
The ^emindaree was formerly held by a Gond prince of the 
fainily. ' It is very hilly, and is attached to the Wyra^urh Pergunnah.' .. 

A small village 5 miles north-east of Gurchiroolee, with a fine tankk^? 

Pergunnah is the north-centre Pergunnah of the Mhool Tehsecl 
It is bounded on the north h}’^ the Gurboree Pergunnah, on the e alt 
by the Wyngunga, on the south by the Obatkool Pergunnah; and on - 
the west by the Pergunnahs of Ghatkool, ITawclee and Gurboree. iti - 
area is about 447 square miles, and it contains 140 villages. It is 
intersected from the north by two branches of the Andarnee, which 
meet about its centre, and a third branch flows along its western boun- 
dary in a south-easterly direction. The west and north are hilly, and 
a large portion is covered with forest. The soil is chiefly sandy, pro- 
ducing rice and sugarcane. Teloogoo is generally spoken ; the most 
numerous agricultural class being Kapeewap Sonlee and Mhool are 
the principal towns. 

This Pergunnah formerly belonged to the Good princes of IVyragurh. 

Is a thriving village 8 miles north of Mhool. Three miles to th# 
north-east of it, in a basin of the hills, is a magnificent artificial lake. 

Pool, see Keslaboree. 


Temple, see Bullalpoor, 


JZemindareo is situated 12 miles south-east of Wyragurh, and coa- 
tains 17 villages. The soil is sandy, producing rice and in some 
places sugarcane. The eastern portion is very hilly, with a good deal 
of teak; but saj and mowah trees are tlie most common. A weekly 
market, attended by some 300 visitors, takes place at the village of 
Rangee, which is the head-quarters of the Zemindaree. At Bngara 
there is an ancient temple, on one of whose stones is carved a warriojr 
witb a short, straight sword and a shield. The Zemindaree is attached 
to the Wyragurh Pergunnah. 

Village is situated 6 miles south-east of Berhampooree, at the point 
where the Botewaree falls into the Wyngunga. In the vicinity of 
this village a great battle was fought between the Manna princes of 
Wyragurh ana Berhampooree, in which the latter was defeated. 

Is a small village 6 miles west of Berhampooree, possessing a fina, 

tpanic. 


Town is situated IS miles north-east of Wurrora, and contains 600 ’ 
houses. It formerly^ was a place of large trade and the capital of tho *’ 
Bergunndi, hut is now in a decaying state. A weekly market is held a 
here Fridays; and Octroi is, levied, the farm for 1866-67 realMaae 
ni|^s 600 Ihereis an old stone fort, now in ruins, with a han^sS * 
gatwa^. The town also possesses a Qovernmcht school for b’oj ^ 


residents are Kanho 


a Police out-post. The principal 
Shreedhut, and Nagessoo Komtee. 


U situated 






ebiteltw 500 housiEfs, some of which are well built. There is a mo(iWn 
fort of earth and brick in tolerable . conditioa Under the Mahratta 
rule a ofiknnon foundry was worked here, and some of the half-finished 
guns are still to be seen. Dry crops and a little rice are grown. The 
town has a Goverrinient school for boys. 

Town is situated 16 miles north of Mhool, and is one of th^ 
largest places in the district, containing 1,200 houses. The majority 
cif the people are Teloogoo. About three miles north-east of the town 
is a very fine tank, which irrigates a wide area, rice and sugarcane 
being chiefly grown. Great quantities of cotton-cloths, coloured and 
plain, and some bangles, are manufactured for export. Trade is prin- 
cipally in cotton, cotton-cloths, grain, and goor. Octroi is levied, the 
farm for 1866-67 realizing rupees 600. 

The town has a Government school, and a Police out-post. .The 
leading inhabitants are Bulwuntrao Madho, Baboo Patel, Pochruddy 
Qandlee, and Luxumun Patel. 

River rises 3 miles north of Bhuttala, and after a southerly course 
of 25 miles, falls into the Wurdah, 5 miles south-jvest of Bhanduk. 

Zemindaree lies 24 miles east of Wyragurh, and contains 15 villages. 
It is attached to the Wyragurh Pcrgiinnah. ^ 

Is a village 14 miles west north- vest of Wurrora, noted for a rapid 
of the Wurdah in its vicinity. In the winter months the river here 
is about 80 yards wide, of great depth, and of a pale sea-green colour. 
Suddenly it plunges through a rift of rock, and narrowing to ja few 
feet, rushes down a steep incline, one seething mass of snow whiU 
water; then falls into a broad, quiet pool beneath. 

The best time to visit the rapid is about the middle of October. 

Zemindaree is situated 14 miles north north-east of Wyragurh, 
and contains 21 villages. It is attached to the Wyragurh Pergunhah! 
The Zemindar is a Hulbah. 


Hill is a high and striking looking hill in the north of the Ahereo 
Zemindaree. 


_ About tlie end of the seventeenth centuiy two Chieftains, Sadho 
Vuria and Moola Vuria, rebelled against the king, Ram Shah, and 
fortified this hill, from which they made raids into the surrounding 
country. Ram Shah thereupon granted the tract, now known as the 
Aheree Zemindaree, to a relative of his name, Eoksah ; and Koks^^h 
after some years of desultory warfare stormed Soorjagurh, and put the 
insurgent leaders to the sword. 


.Town is situated 7 miles east of Mhool, and contains 800 houses. 

is almost wholly Teloogoo. Cotton-cloths, coloured 
manufactured, and there is some trade in cotton, cotton^ 
groceries, and goor. A weekly piarketis held, and has 
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Lake is situated 14 miles east of 
Chimoor hills, at^ considerable height above the pWn* 

^ny village, and though artificially embanked at one jppint, ha? ajlviftp 
appearance of a natural lake. Its depth is very great, and the waWjr 
is wbeved to be of peculiar excellence. y , ^ 

In the early ages, so runs the legend, a marriage processicmuof 
Gaolees 'vas passing through these hills from the west. Hot. at^d 
thirsty, they sought for water and found none, when a weird old — 
^suggested that the bride and bridegroom should join in digging for a 
jfor a spring. Laughingly they consented; and with a few spadesfpl 
of earth a clear fountain leapt to the surface. While all were ,de- 
lightedly drinking, the freed waters rose and spread into a wide lako, 
overwhelming bride and bridegroom and procession; but fairy hfipcti 
soon constructed a temple in tho depths, where dwell in peace jbhe 
'spirits of the drowned. 

Afterwards on the lake side a palm appeared, which froiri dp^pi 
to noon shot up to meet the sun and with the sun sank down, disap- 
pearing into the earth as twilight closed. One morning a rash pilgrim 
seated himself upon the palm top, and was borne into the skies, where 
the flames of the sun consumed him. The palm then shrivelled into 
dust; and in its place appeared an image of the spirit of the lake, 
vlrhich is worshipped under the name of Taroba. 

Formerly, at the call of pilgrims, all necessary vessels rose from the 
Jake, and after being used, were washed and returned to the water?. 
But at last one evil minded man took those he had received to hU 
home; they quickly ^vanished; and from that day the mystic pro- ^ 
vision wholly ceased. 

In quiet nights tho countryfolk still hear faint sounds of drum and 
trumpet passing round the lake; and old men say that in opq dry 
year when the waters- sank low, golden pinnacles of a fairy temple 
were seen glittering in the depths. 


** On Lough Neagh’s banks as the fisherman strays, 

“On a cold calm eve’s declining; 

• ^*He sees the round towers of other days, ' 

*♦ In the waves beneath him shining. — f Irish MslodUs ). 

Th^ lake is much visited, especially in the months of Decembet* arid 
January; and the rites of the god are performed by a Gond. Wi^ 
fi^ck its waters for their supposed virtue in causing children, and 
persons for the health they are believed to give. 

Fish in the lake grow to a large size, the skeleton of one which wti * 
stranded some years ago measuring eight feet / " " 

Hill, see Qoonjwai. 


ts a picturesque little village 3 miles north of Goonjwaii ba^v^|g)|{a 
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To\m is situated 28 miles south southnsast of Chahds^ 
bank of the Wurdah, and contains 600 houses.' ' ^ 
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' ^ Per^rinah, is ' situate 12 mil^s north of SinSwai, 

houses. It is a place of some importahce and anti- 
fhough now in rather a decaying state. The trade is principally 
m iotiM, cotton -cloths, grain and goor. The population is Mahratte, 
with a sprinkling of Teloogoo traders. Octroi is levied, the farm of 
which realized rupees 4(S0 in 1866. 

Tullddee possesses a Government school for boys, a District Post 
Office, and a Police Station-house. The leading inhabitants are 
Gpvind Shunkur Burge, Lutchappa Komtee, Mulesoo, and Gianee 
Qudjulwar. 

In the Ghatkool Pergunnah, is situated 9 miles east north-east of 
phaba, and contains 309 houses ; the population being chiefly Teloogoo. 
Rice is principally grown. There are the remains of an old fort, and 
the town shows signs of having once been a place of importance. 

Village is situated 6 niiles north of Mahderee. It is surrounded 
• by fine groves, and possesses an ancient temple, now falling to ruin. 
During the ravages of the Pindharees the wife of one of these robbers 
was concealed for months in a chamber in the dome, and there gave 
birth to a child. 

River flows through the centre of the district from north to south, 
until it reaches Sconce, where it is joined by the Wurdah, and the 
united stream then becomes the Pranheeta. It is of great breadth, 
and in the summer months consists of long shallows, alternating with 
stretches of deep water. The bed is sandy, with numerous islets of 
many coloured rock. Some of the fish in this ^ver are said to attain 
a length of from ten to twelve feet. 

Hill, see Bhanduk. 

Hill is situated 9 miles north-east of Neree. Good iron-ore is quar- 
ried from it. 


River flows along a portion of the western frontier, and fulls into the 
Wurdah three miles west soiith-w'est of Mahderee. 

River forms the western and southern boundary of the district, until 
^onee is reached, where it joins the Wyngunga, and the united stream 
is thezi known as the Pranheeta. The Wurdah is not nearly so broad 
as the Wyngunga, but the stream in the summer months is generally 
dseppr. The bed has much earth mixed with its sand, and tl\e rocks 
on its banks are principally sand-stone and sand-stone conglomeiato. 

. Pergunnah is the western Pergunnah of the Wurrora Teliseel;and 
is bounded on the north by the Wurdah and Nagpore districts; on the 
east by the Chimo6r and Bhanduk Pergunnahs; on the south by the 
Wurdah; and on the west by the Wi^dah and Wimna. It has an area 
415 square miles, and contains 148 villages. The Sir traverses 
jlarge portion of the Pergunnah from north to south, and the Eerai 
mii^ along north-eastern corner. The country generally is a 
black loam, dotted with a few isolated hills of Band-stone* 
lleht cotton, whei^t, jovrarpei oU-seeds, chenna, and rice are grpwnu 
Wurroj^ The popu^^on 
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Tcxvm is the head-quarters of the Wurrora Tehseel, and the aecoad 
commercial town of the district. It is situated 32 mites north-west 
of Chanda; and has Hingunghat 26 miles to its north-west, and 
Woon 12 miles to the south. It contains 975 houses ; the population 
being Mahratta, with a sprinkling of Marwarees. A large weekly 
market is held here ; and a considerable trade is carried on in cotton, 
grain, groceries, country-cloths, and salt. The Octroi farm for 1866 67 
realized rupees 4,000. 

Wurrora possesses a Tehseelee, a town school for boys, a girls* school, 
an Imperial Post Office, a Police Station-house, a Dawk Bungalow, a 
Serai, a handsome pldccy a large tank, an encamping ground, a Tehseel 
nursery for young trees, and a Department Public Works inspection 
bungalow; and a hydraulic cotton-press is in course of erection. 

An Assistant Patrol of Customs is stationed here. 

The principal inhabitants are Hiirba Patel, Seetaram Punt Desh- 
pandia, and Kurneedan Mafwaree. 

Village is situated on the left bank of the Wurdah, 10 miles west 
south-west of Chanda, "facing the moiitli of the Wyngunga, which here 
falls into the Wurdah. On the river’s bank is an old temple, with a 
broad flight of steps leading to the waters* edge. 

It was at this village that the van of Bajee Rao’s army was met, 
and driven back by Lieut-Colonel Hopeton Sqott in April 1818, A. D. 

It is intended to establish a winter fair at this place. 

Pergunnah is the e’^steru Pergunnah of the Berhampooree Teh- 
seel; and with its dependent Zemindaries, is bounded on the north by 
the Bhundara and Raepore districts ; on the east by the Raepote 
district and Bustar; on the south by the Ambgaon Pergunnah and 
Zemindaries; and on the west by the Wyngunga. It has an area of 
about 1,960 square^ miles; and contains 116 Khalsa villages, and 
16 Zemindaries. Ihe Garwce river flows into the Wyngunga along 
the north-western corner, and the Khobragnrhec, with its tributaries, 
intersects the Pergunnah, principally from cast to west. The country, 
is very hilly, especially in the east; and the greater portion is covered 
with dense forest. 


The soil IS generally sandy or red, producing mostly rice. The 
largest agricultural classes are the Gonds and the Khyra Koonbeef; 
and the languages spoken are Mahratti, Gondee, aiid Hindee. The 
most important towns are Armoree and Wyragurli. 


Tho Pergunnah was formerly governed by a line ‘of Manna chiefs, 
who subsequently were conquered by the Gonds, and a house of that’ 
race then held Wyragurh, Gurboree. and Kajgurh, in subordination 
to the Chanda kings. 

miles north-east of Chanda at the confluence 
of the Khobragurhee and Toepagurheo. It is a place of great antiquity, 
and IS supposed to have been founded in the Ihvapar Yooga'by a 

called it Wyragurh^ afte^ ’ 

name Wyrochun. (Jn approaching bistbric ' times, : tra , : . 




ruled by Manna Chiefs, who about the ninth century fell before the 
Qonds; and a line of Oond princes then succeeded, holding iu subjec- 
tion to the Chanda kings, the Pergunnah of Wyragurh with its Zomin- 
daries, and the Pergunnahs of Gurboree and Rajgurb. 

The present fort, which is of stone, in good preservation, and of 
large size, was erected about the beginning of the seventeenth century. 

Wyragurh now contains 936 houses, and is enclosed by noble groves 
of ancient trees, while around sweeps the forest, and in the centre 
tower the walls and bastions of the lofty fortress, forming in alia 
most striking picture. 

Within the fort walls is the tomb of Doorgah Shah, a Gond prince 
and not far distant sleeps an unknown English girl, the daughter, it 
is said, of a Major who commanded the garrison between 1818 and 
1830, A, D. 

The surrounding forest contains numerous foundations of forther 
buildings; and in the vicinity of the town are several ancient temples, 
the most interesting of which are one dedicated to Mahakalcc, and 
one sacred^ to Mahadeo. In front of the former flows a deep reach of 
the Khobragurhee, and in this reach, buried in the sand, is supposed 
to stand an old-world temple. 

Wyragurh is very unhealthy during the autumn and early winter 
months, and its trade has consequently been almost wholly diverted 
to the neighbouring town of Armoree ; but the Zemindars of the north 
and north-east still look upon it as their capital, and many of the 
Burrounding landholders have residences here. « 

Good sand-stone and granite are obtained near the town ; and mines 
of diamonds and rubies were formerly worked in the vicinity. 

Wyragurh possesses a Government school for boys, a district Post 
Office, and a Police Station-house; and a Patrol of Customs is stationed 
here. 

The principal inhabitants are Chintoo Patel, Meer Murdan Alf, 
Futeh Khan, and Yessoo Bapoo Kosuria. 



' NOri^With the exception of one short interpolation, this artidio was entirely written 
Q. B. liuoie Deputy Commissioner of Chanda, who hae recorded hU- 

assisUnce.ia^ mate]^ work, w^id^' he 
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The Chind wara district lies between latitude 21* and 23* north, and 
longitude 78° and 80° east. It has two distinct natural 8ub-division8~ 
the hill country above the slopes of the Sautpoora mountains, called 
the Balaghat ; and a tract of lowland beneath them to the south- west, 
called the Yerghat. The Balaghat may be roughly described as 
that section of the Sautpoora range which lies between the districts 
of Seonee to the east and Baitool on the west. Northwards the 
district does not extend beyond the outer line of the hills above the 
Nerbudda valley ; and on the north-west it stops at the Deinwa river 
within the hills; but on the south-west its boundary descends into the 
plain, and includes three pergunnahs which form the Yerghat, 
touching upon Nagpore and Berar. ® 

•The high table-land of the Balaghat lies for the most part upon 
the great basaltic formation which stretches up from the south-west 
across the Saiifcpooras as far cast as Jubbulpore. The country consists 
of a regular succession of hill and fertile valley, formed by the small 
ranges which cross its surface in a general direction east and west. 
The highest of these ridges commences on the confines of the Hurrye 
Jagheer, and runs westward across the district with a mean breadth 
of about 8 miles. Throughout its extent this ridge can be approached 
from the south and north only by ascending passes more or less difficult ; 
the ascent from ^the south being much the easiest. A beautiful valley 
fMrts the southern base of this highland, and is again divided by an 
Ill-defined range of hills from a tract of broken country through Which 
you descend to the plains of Nagpore by the Ghats. 

The average height of the highest uplands is 2,500 feet ; but there 
are matiy points very much higher; Chindwara, on tfie second level, is 
2,200 feet ; and the third step -above the Ghats is about, 1,900, or 800 
feet above Nagpore. 

The appearance of the Yerghat below the hills is generally open 
wd undulating. The country is intersected by several streams, of which 

j ^^nh^n is the most considerable, and is chequered by isolated hills 
and low ridges covered with nodular trap and lime-stone. Near the hills 
and along the streams are strips and patches of jungle ; while the 
TlUages are often surrounded with groves of tamarind, mango, aud 
Other shade-giving trees. 

la this district Burkoee is one of the oldest known coal fields and has 
been experimentally worked since 1860 by Mr. Stanbrough/ under * 
lease which terminate m April 1868. It was first discovered in l8sf 

Reyerend Mr. Hislop in histodtfthir 
On the age of the coal strata m W estem Bengal and Central Indiii!' 
publwhed in^the Journal of the Asiatic Society orBch^, ' m 
XXIV, page 347. ^e paper was also published in 185S in ^ aiurtt 
terly Journal of the Geologi|pl Moiety of London. ^ ^ ° 








The mine was visited by Colonel Harley Maxwell, Chief Engineer, oiniam^i^iu 
in 1861, when he reported that “ the extent of the present known coal - 
18 decidedly limited; it measures about two feet in thickness, one foot 
of which may be considered good coal : the remainder has much of lignite 
mixed witli it; but still the whole burns freely together, and will be inva- 
luable for brick burning and other building operations. For three miles 
this seam is traced along the l>ed of a stream; and allowing this spot to 
extend one and a half mile on each side of the stream, there will be 
about liine square miles, or thirteen and a half million tons of coal** 

Up to date of last report the out-turn from the Burkoee mine wat 
some 900 tons; but, of course, this does not represent what might have 
teen produced were a full colliery establisliment employed, and were 
there a brisk demand for the article locally. 

More recently further discoveries of coal have been made in this 
neighbourhood east and north-east of Burkoee, over a length of 16 
miles, in the Bench valley. Mr. Blanford, Deputy Superintendent of 
the Geological Survey of India, repotted on the eleven out-crops 
examined, and the Chief Commissioner agreed with that gentleman's 
opinion, that “ these discoveries of coal-seams are the most important 
that have been made in India for many years," and that “ it is only 
reasonable to believe that many other workable seams may still remain 
undiscovered in this neighbourhood, and that there is every probability 
that this portion of the great Nerbudda coal-fields equals in mineral 
wealth the coal-fields of the Damuda valley in Bengal." ' 

The forests in this district are very extensive, principally on the 
southern slopes of the Sautpooras. They contain teak, saj, sheshum, 
kowah, and most of the commoner jungle trees. In the extensive 
forest which stretches from Deogurh eastward to the Bench river tbo 
large teak had all been cut down before it was taken in hand by tho 
Forest Department, but some fine saj timber has escaped. These 
tracts, measuring in the aggregate upwards of 250 square miles, have 
now been reserved by the Forest Department, which is taking efficient 
steps to check the system of burning for cultivation, and of indiscri- 
minate felling. 

The largest rivers which in this district flow down from the Saut- 
poora water-shed to the south, are the Kanhan and the Bench. 

This river rises in the Sautpoora hills, and after escaping from them, 
it takes a south-easterly direction, meandering amongst a succession 
of inconsiderable hills situate in the Ghurguzgurh forests ; and passing 
close to the old Deoghur fort, now in ruins, it continues the same 
pourse until it reaches Ramakona, on the road to Nagpore, where it ^ 

|ak,es a turn more directly south, until above the latitude of Lodheekeir% 
it again resumes its -south-easterly course. The river receive^ a 
of drainage by the junction with it of the Jam riyari 
jqst below the town of Lodheekeira. This river ia 
height of the monsoon, when timper 
is it to Kamptee ^the imped^ents to navigation^ are 

The Jam rises to the wist of Pandoorna, amon^t 
Cbindwara from the Baitool district^ near 
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the Police out-post at Moee, about four miles friftn Teegaon'^on the 
direct route from Pandoorna to Mooltye; it runs directly to the 6Mt 
mssing the town of Pandoorna; thence it winds itself amongst the 
hills between that and Mohogaon, and falls as previously described 
into the Kunhan river, near the town of Lodheekeira. ’ 

^ extensive area of country within the 
hills. Its source is on the Mohtoor plateau. In its windings, it collect* 

taWe-land of Chindwara ; and its principal 
affluent, the Kolbeira, is itself a stream of considerable size Fora 
rew miles after leaving the highlands, its course is south-easterly up to 
Machagora, a famous fishing locality; thence it trends almost direct 
the neighbourhood of Chaud, where 4 takes an unaccount- 
gle turrf northwards, and to the east, as far as the hills between the 
^onee and Chindwara districts near Belpet, a Police Station, whence 
Its course IS directly south as far as Nagpore. At present there are 
impediments, though not insurmountable, to the navigation of the 
river, except in the very highest floods. 

In 1864 Mr. R Temple, Chief Commis.sioner of these Provinces, 
sketched a project for forming a vast reservoir of water, by throwing 
a dam across the neck of the narrow valley, by which the Pehcb 
debouches from the hills into the Nagpore valley, and thus creating 
a grand lake in the basin above the debouchure. The objects in view 
were the irrigation of the plains near Nagpore and the supply of wate^ 
to the navigable channel of the Godavery. In the same manner 
a scheme for catching and storing the waters of the Kanhan, before 
they escape from the outer barrier of hills, has been under cousider- 
ahon. Ihe great obstacle of course to the practical execution 0{ 
these plans, la the greatness of the outlay which would be required. 

The climate above the Ghat.s is temperate and healthy In th4 
cold season the thermometer falls low, the average temperature being 
from 47 to 82 in the four cold months during the past five Vearf 
Frosts are not uncommon; and ice is frequently seen in tL small tenk* 
at an elevation of about 2,000 feet. Until May the hot wind is very' 

T 1 weather is very cool and agreeable 

In 1865 the rain-fall at Chindwara reached 37 inches. * 

North-west of the station of Chindwara, at a distance of 34 tniles . 
lies the^ plateau of Mohtoor, where a military convalescent depot bat 
been established as an experiment, at a height between 8,500 and 4000 
feet above U.e sea. The following short description pf this plaM it 
taken from Mr. Temples Administration Report for 1861-62 

“The height above the sea is 8,500 feet. The neie^hhoiTTJrii. 
tod valleys are clothed witli low and thick: wood® And 

months a®ect the climate during tKbStii 
months tod the autumn. But dimng the winter, aptiair oM 

iJ?^ year, the climate is ^ 

^ generally free from ftra^& IS 

SlL that could be dwired. On the"%^ 

Mp4ct the scenery w finb. In the hot months ‘ ”” 
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and invigorating, and tho sun is not ov<3rpo\vexing. That the climate 
generally^ is betieficial to the Ituropeau constitution from December 
to July, IS beyond doubt. Whether it would be equally good from 
July to November, or whether fever would not during those months 
be prevalent, remains to be solved by experience.” 

The total population of the district, according the late census, is 
327,875 persons. In the towns are tlio usual non-agricuUural castes 
and classes of this part of India, with a few Marwarries, and Agurwallahs 
among the richer shopkeepers. Above the ghats the country people 
aro chiefly Koonbees, Lodhecs, Powars, Rajpoots, and a few Cauoujca 
Brahmins, with Telecs, Kullars, and a sprinkling of Mahomedans 
m the larger villages. 5Along the edge and slopes of the ghats the 
hamlets are inhabited by Gonds and a few Gaolees. The lano’ua<^e 
generally prevailing in the Balaghat (or montane) portion of the 
district IS a mixture of Hindec, and Mahratti; while the Gonds, 
ivorkoos, and Gaolees speak dialects of their own. 

The Brahmins of the district, and some of the agricultural tribes 
seern to have come down from Hindustan about ISO years ago when 
1 le first Gond Rajah of Doogurh visited Delhi, and induced some of 
the more civilized classes to emigrate to his dominions The Mar- 
warnes and Agurwallahs came in with the Mahrattas. The Gaolees 
are herdsmen and shepherds. The Gonds and Korkoos are the descen- 
dants of the wild tribes who, whether aboriginal or not, inliabitod 
tins country before the Aryan immigrations. Of these two primitive 
mces the language, customs, and system of worship, are quite distinct, 
llie Oondee tongue seems somewhat allied to Tamil; while the Korkoo 
lias some affinity with Bengalee and Ooryah; but these languages have 
never liitherto been scientifically studied. 

Any long digression about these curious tribes would be out of place 
in this article. Their physiognomy classes them apart from other 
races. 1 hey have usually broad, flat noses and thick lips. They aro 
simple, truthful, and good labourers; and nothing about them is more 
remarkable than the docility with which they have turned from a life 
of thieving and gang robbery under the Native rule, to settled habits 
and honest labour under the British Government. 

The following account of the Deogurh Gond dynasty, taken principally 
rom bir R. Jenkins Report on the Nagporo Province, contains in 
outimo _all that is known of the history of these obscure hill tracts 
before they were annexed by the Mahrattas. 

country of Doogurh above and below 
the ghais, after beiiig ruined and devastated by some great calamity 
had l»en overruri and conquered by tribes of Gaolees. Pcrislita indeed 
mentioas Asa Aheer, the Gaoleo Chief and founder of Asseergurh as 
havmg ^0 over Gondivanah; but how he acquired it is not hinted 'at. 
Jatba; a Goad, subverted the Gaoleo power above the ghats, and his dos^ 
cendaSt Bukbt Boolund carried his arms sou||i beyond Nagpore and 
mai^i^a^ests and acquisitions both from MundlSkand Chanda ' 
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4UHIMS>#AIUU The origin of this family, and the steps by which it rose to a dyna$ty, 
are lost in obscurity. It is known however that Bukht Booland visited 
Delhi in the tinre of Aurungzebe and turned Mahomeuan, in order to 
'obtain the imperial protection, taking at tlie same time the name by 
which he is known. His rule was the era of great improvement in the 
country which he governed. He employed Mahornedans and Hindoos 
-of ability to introduce order and regularity into his immediate domain ; 
industrious settlers were attracted from all quarters ; agriculture aud 
ananufactuFcs made some progress. 

Bukht Boolund usually remained in the districts above the ghats, 
oxcept when prosecuting his military expeditions. Towards the 
latter end of Aurungzobe’s reign, he {)lun(lered^n Borar, and extended 
iiis devastations over the districts held by the Moghuls to the south- 
ward, and westward of Nagporc. Tlie Gond Rajahs up to this time, 
it appears, paid a tribute to the Emperor of Dcllii, aud an officer resided 
at one of their hamlets for the purpose of collecting it, on the part 
af the Foujdar of Pownar, which was the chief seat of the Moosulman 
■Government east of the Wurdah. 

The next Rajah, Chand Sooltan, resided principally in the country 
Below the ghats, at Nagpore. On his death the Government was 
■usurped by an illegitimate son of Bukht Boolund, whom tlio Maliratta 
"Chief Rughojee put to death, and replaced by two legUimato sons 
of Chand Sooltan. When these two brothers Boorlian Shah and 
Akber Shah quarrelled, Rughojee took the side of Boorhan Shah, and 
after expelling Akber Shah with his adherents, the Mahratta leader 
gradually usurped the whole territory of the Gond priiice whom ho had 
supported. ^ About the middle of the last century the Gond Rajah’s 
sovereignty above the ghats bcca,mo virtually extinct. 

The earlier Mahratta princes arc said to have managed the country 
well, and to have improved it; but Sir R. Jenkins records that when 
the districts above the glrats came under Briti.sh superintendence 
they bad suffered much from the ruinous rack-renting which had 
, been carried to its highest excess under Rughojee II. 

It should be mentioned that the mountainous parts of the country 
^ove the ghats had long been occupied by potty Gond or Koorkoo 
Chiefs, who were under feudal subjection first to tlic Gond Raiahs 
and afterwards to the Mahrattas. When Appa Sahib, the Nagpore 
Rajah, escaped in May 1819 from the custody of a British escort, ho 
made hw escape to the territories of these Chiefs, and was there joined 
by the Pindaree leader Clieetoo. Appa and Cheetoo were well received 
and supported by the Gonds ; they ravaged the neighbouring districts,* 
and gave some trouble before the leaders could be expelled and the 
coun^ pacified. When order had been permanently established', the 
■ Bntish ^ente adopted the policy of allowing the petty Rajahs to 
retain their lands and rights as tributaries, and of making them 
respon^ble for the peacefol management of their estates. This system 
was entoely successful, afld was stUl continued when the whole district 
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Mally lapsed to tho British Empire in 185fe In 1865 the Jaghoers 
of Almode, Pugara and Puchmurreo in the Maliadoo bills were trans^ 
ferred from the Chindwara to the Tloshiingabad district. There remedn 
with Chindwara the Jagheerdurs of Ilurryc, Bhutkagurh, Biindhee and 
oiherSi 

A short account of these families, and the extent of their estates, 
here extracted from a report of 1864 by Mr. R. Temple, Chief Com- 
missioner Central Provinces. 

This Zeminclarco was formerly a portion of the Hiirryo Zemindaree; - 
and was transferred by the llurrye family to one Khurruk Blrartee,. 
*a Gosain, who was Soobah of Jubbulporc, Miindla, and Seonee,. in. 
A. D. 1801. Kliiiriulf Bliartce was succeeded by his disciple Dou- 
lut Bhartee, who died in A. D. 1854, when Kun}^ Bhartee was allowed 
provisionally to succeed; and the succession has not yet been delinitely 
ordered upon. 

The Zemindaree is situated in the north-cast corner of the Clnud- 
wara district. A large jyortion of it consists of jui»glo and hill; but 
the portion on the eastern side is tolerably open, and is well cultivated*. 
The Zemindaree consists of 89 villages. 

A revenue demand of 570 rupees is fixed on the holding. 

The Zemindar of Bhutkagurh is related to the family of the present 
Goiid Rajah. 

The Zemindaree joins Ilurryo, and Sonepore to the northward and 
westwcird, and is bounded on its nortliern face l)y part of the district 
of Nursingpore. It lies almost due north of Chindwara, and is situated 
on the lofty range of hills that intersects the northern portion of the 
district, running from near Adeygaoii on the east, to Avsscer on its 
western border, and thence to Sliahporc in the Baitool district; and 
on the lesser ranges that intervene between it, and the valley of* the 
Nerbudda. It consists of 81 villages, 65 of which are inhabited. 

The Government demand from the fUemindarce is 30 rupees per 
annum. 

But the Zemindar receives an allowance of 960 rupees per annum 
from Government for siibsistcnce. 

^ This stipend was first fixed at 1,860 rupees. This was in A. D. 1820, 
since when it has been gradually reduced 

This* Zemindar is also a Bhopa, or hereditary priest of the Mahadeo 
temples. The Zemindaree consists of 40 villages. The Zemindar 
receives 100 rupees per annum, in lieu of pilgrim tax, and he pays a 
revenue demand of 40 rupees to Government. 

This Zemindaree also previously formed a portion of Pertabgurh, 
and was separated therefrom in A. D. 1827, on being given to Duryao 
Singh, a relative of the Thakur of Futtehpore, in the Hoshungabad 
dfetriefc 

It consist^^ villages, and pays a Q<>vernment demand of 200 
rupees per annum. 
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C^^yrm^ This i? a small Zemimlaree, situated between Adej'gaon and Hurrye. 
Ooo^anee. comprises 10 small villages, and pays no revenue to tlt>vernmeut. 

Ooruktrbat. This Zeniinoar is also a Bhopa. Mis Zernindaree consists of four vil- 
lages, situate in the Puchmurree hills, a little to the west of Mohtoor. 

No revenue is paid by this Zemindar, and he receives 50 nipees per 
annum, in lieu of pilgrim tax. The present Zemindar is Jogee Bhah. 

Hunye. This used to be considered the most important of these hill Tha- 
koors. As above mentioned, the Hurrye Chief was the usual instru- 
ment employed by the Mahrattas to keep the other Chiefs of this cla.ss 
in order. But when Appa Sahib took refuge among them, Chyno 
Shah, the unele of the Zemindar of Hurrye, joined the rest in resisting' 
pursuit by the Mahratta Government; and it was not until his capture 
in the depth of a “tremendous chasm,” that the campaign under 
English officers, which this resistance occasioned, was brought to a 
close. “ 

Since those days, however, the tracts how composing the Zemindarees 
of Adeygaon, Sonepore, Pertabgurh, and Chateer, have been separated 
from Hurrye. 

The Zernindaree is situated in the mountainous tract to the north 
of Umurwarta, and bordering on the Nursingpore district in the 
Nerbudda valley, A portion lies below the ghats lc.adiug into the 
valley of the Nerbudda. It is bounded on tiie east by Adeygaon. 
It comprises 91 villages, of which 8G arc reported to be inhabited. 

There is no revenue taken from this liolding. And the Zemindar 
receives 0,000 rupees per annum from Government. 

This formed a portion of the Hurrye Zernindaree together with 
Sonepore. In the early part of the present century, it ffijcame sepa- 
rated from Hurrye under thennanagcmcnt of the Hurrye Zemindars 
brother. It has the largest area ol all the Zemindarees in this 
. quarter, and is situated to the west of Mohtoor, 

It comprises 181 villages. It pays no revenue to Government. 

•oaepore. This Zernindaree lies to the south-west of Hurrye. It comprises 
49 villages. The pre.sent Zemindar is the grand-son of Chyne Shah 
mentioned in the notice of Hurrye. • 

The sura of 10 rupees is levied by way of tribute from this 
Zernindaree. 

Atfttimstra- The district is now under the charge of a Deputy Commissioner 
and his Assistants, whose head-quarters, fiscal and judicial, are at the 
station of Chi ndwara. 

The suh-division.s of Chindwara, and Mohgaon are under Tehseeldars 
who exercise petty judicial and revenue powers; Mohgaou lies below 
. the "hats. 
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The stations of the district Police are at Chindwara, Kumaijiiaiiee, 
Oomrait,^ Bordye, Pandoorna, Siiosur, Mokhair, Chand, Chowrye, Umur- 
warra. There are likewise out-posts of Police at Singaree, Beejogora, 
Jambye, Belpeth, Jhilmilee, Moligaon, Lodhikhera, Bichooa, Ghorar, 
Kanmkona, Kajna, Oiubarrah, Moce, and Salyia. 

Agriculture, and the mode of practising it, is in no way peculiar 
to the district; it is rude of its kind ; and chiefly owing to the absence 
of system in the rotation of crops, and the non-use of manure, the 
produce is less than it should be. The crops depend entirely on 
the seasons, as with the exception of the sugarcane there is little 
cultivation aided by artiflcial irrigation. The harvests are the Khureof 
and Kubbee — the former gathered between September, and in some 
places as late as February ; the latter reaped from February up to the 
close of May, according as the season may be an early or late one. 
The area under cereals is about 450,000 acres, but this estimate is 
exclusive of the Jageerdarees, wherein the cultivation is very incon- 
siderable, and the population sparse. The cotton cultivation may 
be estimated at about 1 5,000 acres, and this crop is for the most 
part confined to the Mohgoan sub-division. Sugarcane again is 
chiefly grown above the gliats ; whilst tlie Avheat producing country 
is mainly in the valley of the Pencil, Mokhair, Chowrye and in the 
neighbourhood of Kumarpaiioc ; the pulses are grown generally near 
Ciiarid; and the oil seeds are nearly confined to the high table-lands 
near the Pencil, and in the Oorniait pergunnah. The cultivation 
of potatoes has been introduced for many years, indeed in the time 
of Mahratta rule it was practised; and the tuber is not only appreciated 
and greedily eaten by the natives, but its cultivation is steadily 
increasing, and the area of its cultivation is now about 5,000 acres ; 
the produce is chiefly exported to Kamptee, but in every village bazaar 
it is to be seen exposed for sale ; it amounts annually to about 3,000 
maunds. The average laud revenue rate is about 12 annas per acre 
on cultivated land. 

The best breed of cattle is that produced in the pergunnah Kumar- 
pance, their coldur is usually white, and tliey have all the attributes 
of a pure race ; in size they are large, with no great bulk of body, and 
' are more adapted for draught than for slaughter purposes. The 
dewlap is unusually large, and the cattle appear to be allied closely to, 
if not identical with the pure Gujerat breed. The breed is much 
esteemed in this part of the country for their tractability, and staunch- 
ness in yoke ; they are hardy, and easily kept in condition ; they are 
quite distinct from what are called locally the Gond cattle, which is 
a much smaller breed, but famous as being good milk producing 
animals. 

The animals which are destructive to human life, are the tiger, 
panther and bear, occasionally the hyena ; there are in addition the 
hunting cheta, the wild dog and the wolf, which are destructive to 
Hocks and herds; the wild boar, deer of all kinds, the samber, neilghay, 
and chetul, cause incessant damage to the crops. ^ There are other wild 
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animals such as foxes, jackals, and lynxes, &c. which keep (lowtt so 
siiocessftilly the quantity of small game in the district, that it is dis-^ 
proportionately scarce. But there arc hares, partridges and quail ; 
and dn the cold season the district is visited .by the migratory birds, 
such as snipe, wild, fowl, and the koolung, which latter disappear after 
the gathering of the rubbee harvest. The bustard and florican are 
to be. met with occasionally, but in no great numbers. In the Kumar- 
panee Junglus the bison is to be seen, and also in the hills fonning 
part of tl]e Sautpoora range. 

Roads. There is only one so called Imperial road, it runs between Chindwara 

and Nagpore. Ail the other comniunications have been classed as local, 
I he Nagpore road has made some progress towards establishing a 
permanent communication; many bridges have recently . been built, 
and the greater portion of the eartli-w'ork has been laid as far as 
liiimakona ; the descent into the low country by the >Sillawaneo ghat 
has been rendered ea.sy, and the road tliere has been remarkably 
well chosen. The greater number of the bridges on the ghat have 
been constructed, but tho lino of road between Raniakona up to the 
limits of Chindwara to the south is over a very difficult country, black- 
cotton soil, crossed, and cut up incessantly by '‘nullahs,’' or water-courses, 
vilh^ deep channels and muddy beds. The remaining roads in tho 
distiict are only fair weather ones, but at that season they are all 
quite practicable for wheeled conveyances, except towards Nursingpore. 
Nothing has been done yet to reduce the natural difficulties o1’ this 
loute, and consequently it is rarely attempted as a line of traffic by 
any out camels, pacK-bullocks or buffaloes. Dak bungalows (resthoiiscs} 
are kept up at fiamakona, and Chindwara on the imperial line, and at 
Oomrait and Bordye on the Baitool road; there are Serais at 
Pandoorna, and Ramakona. 


Towns, 


Municipal 

taxation. 


The chief towns are Chindwara about 7G miles north of Nagpore; 
Lodhikbera, on the same road about midway, situated on the Jam river; 
Mohgaon about 10 miles direct west of Lodliikhera, which under 
the Mahratta rule was always the head-quarters of the Zerghat (sub- 
montane) country ; Pandoorna on the direct route from Nagpore to 
Baitool ; and lastly Saosiir, now the residence of the Tehseeldar. Nearly 
all the houses are built of mud, and, until very recently, were thatched;* 
in this latter respect much reform is being worked by the substitution 
ot tiles for grass. 

The greater portion of tho district trade is internal, but the surplus 
takes the direction of Nagpore, the Berar country, and Bombay. 

Local taxation is chiefly in the form of an indirect impost upon 
articles brought for consumption or for sale within the limits of tovvns. 
In the mconsiderablo towns of Mohgoan and Saosur a direct house 
tax 18 substituted for the Octroi. The town duty collections have 
much increased of late. 

The revenue derived from land amounts to Rs. 2,20,009,— from Ah- 

(li=e« to.) 
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Tho Sliddcr Station of Cliindwara is situated on the banks of the 
Bodreo nullah, one of the many affluents of tlie Kolbcira river, which 
again fails into the Bench liver near Chand. The situation is on high 

ground, surrounded at the distance of some few miles by a range of low 
hills, the iandscape being filled up midway with clumps of splendid mango 
trees. The soil is excellent, being for the most part of decomposed red 
granite. To the extreme north-west of the station the barracks of the 
European depot are located. The chief public buildings are the 
■Cutcherry ; the Commissioner’s circuit house ; the Jail ; the European 
and Native Hospital ; tlie Dispensary ; and Iho staging Bungalow.* The 
public' garden is an institution which is a great attraction, 'riiere is 
no Government school at tlie Sadder, its place is supplied by an 
institution under the superintendence of the Missionaries of the Free 
Church of Scotland. There are in the district tliree town schools, and 
twenty-seven village schools, whicli are periodically inspected by a 
•district official, and visited as opportunity offers by all the officers of 
the district. Education is, it is believed, beginning to make some 
impro.ssiori upon the masses ; and the movement is becoming more 
popular. The number of children now voluntarily allending tlic 
Govcrniacnt scliools is 1,312. 
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CHUTTEESGURR 

Chiitteesgurh forms the soijth -eastern Division or Commissionership 
— of the Central Provinces, and comprises tlie districts of Raeporo, Belas- 

S 3re, and Sumhulpore. A he first two, Raeporo and Belas pore, constitii to 
hutteesgiirh proper;, and, in so far as the pliysical features of both 
districts agree, and their past history is identical, they will be described 
in this place. 

Their present condition as constituting district administrative charges 
will be treated of separately, and will be found under Belasporo ’’ and 
“ Raepore respectively. • 

^ Chutteesgurh lies between 80° 30' and 83" 15' of cast longitude, and 
16" 50' to 23" 10' of nortli latitude. On tlio north it is bounded by 
Sohagpore in the Rewah territory, and the Sirgoojah and Oodoypoor 
States subordinate to the Huzaree Bagli district of the Jh)ngal Presi- 
dency ; on the east by Sumbulpore; on the south by the territory of the 
Rajah of Bustar, a Feudatory of the Central Provinces ; on the west by 
the Chanda, Bhundara, Soonee aud Miindla districts. On the north- 
west corner of Chutteesgurh, being the terminal ridge of theM cikul range, 
which IS the continuation of the Sautpoora range, stands Umerkuntuk', 
a well known mountain. Irom the sides of LTmorkuntuk, which is 
S,G60 feet above the level of the sea, rise the Ncrbiulda, ilowing nearly 
due west to the Bombay Coast, and the Soane, a tributary^ of the 
Ganges.% From XJmerkuntuk the hills run in an easterly direction 
inclining' slightly northwards in a scmi-circular form till* a j^oint is 
reached near Korba, eastward of the Hnsdoo river; from thence the 
hills run due south till they reach the valley of the Mahaniiddy east- 
r/v ’ then re-appearing on the opj^osite side of the 

Mahaiiuddy they continue close to the eastern branch of that river till 
they connect themselves with that great southern range from which 
the Mahanuddy takes its rise and which bears its name. Again, from 
Umerkuntuk running south-west are the hills of Cliilpce and Rajadhar 
lorming part of an offshoot of the Mcikul or Sautj^oora range, com- 
monly called the Lanjec hills, but which should more properly bear the 
name of Salec-tekree, their principal point ; below tliese, and still 
running south-west, are several irregular ranges which become blended 
in the Mahanuddy range. These several mountain boundaries form a 
vast water-shed drained by the ‘'Great River ’Sand its tributaries; the 
enclosed area consists chiefly of plains generally open, for the most part 
culturable, partly cultivated, partly inhabited by a considerable popula- 
tion, in places very rich, and on the whole, offering an enormous field 
for improvement, Ihe plateau is called Chutteesgurh which means “ 30 
gurhs or sub-divisions of territory. They, Avith the rest of the 
Nagpore districts, were annexed to the British dominions in 1854?, 

• During Mahratta rule the Chutteesgurh country did not improve, iti 
some ^s^cts it ppbably deteriorated. During the 12 years that hayo 
elapsed since the introduction of British rule the rate of progress has 
een nothing like wh^^t may in future be obtained, CuftiYatibn and 
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population are universally believed to be increasing ; but still at this 
moment Chutteesgurh is probably the most backward of all the plain 
or champagne districts of British India. The whole of this great 
pkiteau, though under British rule, is not exactly under British ad- 
ministration. / 

At the base of the various hills which have been described as 
forming the four boundaries of Cliutteesgurh, there run tracts which 
constitute what are called Zemindaree estates, managed by their own 
chiefs or Zemindars. These Zemindars are of ancient origin, ai^l some 
have held a feudal, and partly independent position under our predeces- 
sors, as well as ourselves. They are in some respects subject to the 
British Civil authorities, but in some important particulars, especially 
those concerning the land revenue, and landed tenures, they are masters 
within their own limits. Within those limits they receive all the reve- 
nue ordinarily leviable by the State ; and they maintain some sort of 
police, and such like establishments, at their own expense. 

From each of these chiefs an annual tribute fixed for a period of years 
is levied by the British Government; and besides this tribute the 
Government receives no other revenue from these estates. Of these 
Zemindaree estates, which thus constitute a sort of girdle all around the 
plateau, t\xe principal in the north are those of Paindra and Mahtin ; 
on the cast, those of Korba and Kowrea ; on the soutli, those of Kankeir 
and Lohara ; and on the west, those t)f Nandgaon, Khyragurh, Chooee- 
kuzan, Kawurdah, and Pandarreah. The last named western estates 
are the finest of all. They are indeetl strips of noble country, between 
the base of the Salee-tekree hills and Sheonatli river, and are in fact 
the very finest portions of all Cliutteesgurh. (These Zemindaroes wUI 
be found severally described elsewhere.) There remains the centre and 
heart of the plateau, — British territory, — administered in the usual way. 
It is divided into two civil districts, viz. Belasj^ore, comprising the 
northern portion of the tract ; and Raepore, comprising the suiithern, 

* In respect to productive resources, the plateau may be regarded in 
four different sections : — 

1st, — The valley of the Sheonath, and the tract between that river 
and the Salee-tekree hills. 

2nd. — The tract between Sheonath and the Husdoo rivers. 

3rd, — The tract between the Sheonath and the Mahanuddy. 

4th.—- The tract south of Raepore, extending downwards towards the 
r Mahanuddy. ^ _ 

between the Sheonath and the hills has a rich soil ; in some 
pliiees in others black; and as already stated, belongs to the 
•^^tem Zemindaree estates. It is the principal cotton field in Chuttees- 
/gurh, and the cotton grows on the red soil as well as on the black. The 
icnlturel ^ ^ recent period, insignificantj but it is fast increasing. 

.Besides bottOj^^^^^get also product sugarcane (of middling quality 

place 
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The tract between the Sheonath and the Husdoo has a darkish clayey 
feoil, producing abundant harvests of rice, wheat and pulses. It is 
fairly cultivated, and fairly populated j almost every 
village has its tank, and every tank has its grove of trees; but the fields are 
bare of foliage. 1 he tract between the Sheonath aud the Mahanuddy 
has chiefly a reddish soil, yielding fine crops of rice, wheat, and oilseed, 
and some sugarcane. Here also there are numerous tanks and groves • 
otherwise the country is bare of foJiage, and there is but little jungle! 
It is strange that, situated in the midst of territories where the forests 
^e so superabundant and overwhelming, the plateau of Chutteesgurh 
itself is so destitute of wood and slirubs that fuel has to bo obtained 
from long distances. Ihe tract sontli of Raepore is, in essential cha- 
racteristics, similar to that last nameci, but as it proceeds southwards 
the country becomes poorer, scrubby jungle begins to appear, till at 
length the greater forests and the liills encroach upon the plain.^ 

The climate is, on the whole, good. There is sickness at certain 
seasons, owing to excessive moisture ; and in most villages the people 
injure their constitutions by drinking water from swampy and dirty 
tanks Wells for the supply of drinking water to the inhabitants are 
now being sunk in almost every ^ village. Deadly epidemics are not 
unfrequently prevalent. Owing to the vicinity of hills and forests all 
round the plateau, tlie rains are so regular and copious tliat drouo-hts 
are unknown, and artificial irrigation is not attempted.© So good ^nd 
moist IS the soil, that even sugarcane can be raised without retyular irri- 
gation, But this plateau, so propitiously endowed by nature. Is but an 
oasis surrounded by comparatively desolate regions. Though in itself 
rich, it k on all its four sides cut off’ from civilization. * Its trade 
though absolutely not inconsiderable, is yet out of all proportion small* 
compared with the population and the produce of the country one 
consequence is, that the produce, especially that of the cereals, is so 
superabundant beyond the demand of consumption on the spot that 
some years back the prices of produce used to bo even four times less 
in Chutteesgurh than elsewhere, and the corn even rotted in the stacks 
ior want of a sale. • . ' 

Chutteesgurh is a district which offers great excitement and arause- 
ment to the sportsmaii ; in the hot weather months, tigers, and leopards 
are found in the vicinitj of the several streams and rivers which int^sect 
the district ; m the hills bears also are abundant J In the hills to the 
n<^h the elephant, till lately sole master of the position, ranged over a 
pirturesque tract of country ; and so serious had the devastations of these 
ammals b^me that in 1864 it became necessary to establish a Govern- 

k‘ the two seasons of 1865-66 

dSriJf Jn'l 7 ? e ephants ^ught.) To , the east of the 
distmt, the wild buffalo ntay be pursued over plains strptiaiing as faa- 

?eCT ’ 1 - %tioa-^Tfie^"a;n^iiopMhe spotted^ 

ueer, and other varieties of game mayjdbe met with. - ^ ^ ’ 
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The area of the plains of Chutteesgurh is computed at about 10,000 
square miles ; including mo5t of the Zemindaree estates ; but excluding 
tracts of hill and forest it is supposed that about half, or 5,000 square 
miles, may be cultivated. Of the remainder at least a considerable 
portion is culturable, and fit for cultivation. If all the outlying hill 
and forest tracts attached to the Raepore and Belaspore districts be 
included, then the total area of hill, forests, and plains may amount to 
20,000 square miles. Some parts of the Sheonath valley near Droog, 
are splendidly cultivated, with scarcely an acre of waste to spare. But 
in all other parts of the plateau, there is great room for increased 
cultivation within the area of every village. In the plains, the cultura- 
ble waste is generally interspersed with cultivation. There are no 
large prairies, no uninterrupted expanses of rich land awaiting only 
the plough and the tiller. But there are numerous pieces and patches of 
culturable waste scattered among the villages and fields. There is 
therefore, not much scope for European settlement, nor for sale of waste 
lands, in the plains of Chutteesgurh. The greatest proportion of waste 
will probably be found in the tract known by the name of Lowun, 
south of the Sheonath and the Mahaimddy; in Kullaree andSahawa, on 
the left bank of the Mahanuddy ; in Sunjaree and Balode, south' of 
Kaepore; in the tract south-west of Ruttunpore, known as Loormee and 
Beejapore; also in the tracts of Kankeir near Dhumterry, 

The population of Chutteesgurh, aqcording to the census, is 2,103,165. 
The races which inhabit this part of the country are the same in caste 
and religious prejudices as those found in other parts of India Their 
social rules are somewhat stricter, probably their isolated position prevents 
those gradual modifications in ancient customs which have elsewhere 
psulted from the pressure of circumstances. Their clothing and diet still 
indicate a primitive simplicity. A narrow cloth about the loins, is almost 
universally the only clothing in use. They wander in the sun and toil in 
their fields with the head perfectly unprotected, and exhibit in this respect 
a marvellous capacity for exposure. Their diet is almost entirely rice, 
eaten once at night and again cold as gruel in the morning. It is then 
called bassie, and without this morning gruel no man will enter on 
the business of the day. These habits are not found among the poor 
only, they are peculiar to all classes, and it is only of late years that 
village head-men an(l others on coming before ofiicial superiors assume 
more clothing. Taking the community as ll whole, it will be found that 
the Chumar caste maintain here a numerical preponderance. They 
are not however leather-workers, like so many of their brethren in other 
parts of India ; on the contrary, they are eager and industrious agricul- 
turists) and nearly a fourth of the cultivation of the district must be in 
their hands. Having changed their traditional occupation, it has so hap- 
pened that they have also changed their traditional faith. About 50 years 
ago a large portion of their body p^sed through a religious reformation, 
throwing over Brahminical teachings, and evolved a new faith, what 
inay ^bo styled a Hindooized deism. This strange movement had 
^ origin atGirode,a small hamlet in the Belaspore district, on the south. 

Mahanuddy and on the borders of the Sonekan estate. In 
visited by a Ohumar named Qhassi Doss, 
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. who was a religious enthusiast smarting under the^ ignominy with which 
liis caste was regarded ; and filled with the aspiration of raising its s^ttte 
under the alleged sanction of a special inspiration from heaven. The 
spot selected was favourably situated for the performance of so responsiBle 
a mission. Secluded and isolated, far removed from the busy haunts of 
men, from the taunts and jeers of those holding a higher social position, 
the shrewd Chumar, once located here, found all the circumstances 
favourable for commencing his strange prophetic career. He waa accom- 
panied by a few devoted followers who shared his enthusiasm and 
credited his mission. Leaving them at Girode he mounted the rocky 
eminence overhanging that town, and disappeared into the distant 
forest. His departing injunction indicated that in six months he would 
return from the wilderness if in the interim a revelation was vouchsafed to 
him.^ If, however, the Chumars were to continue ever degraded and 
despised, if heaven had no new message for them, then his followers 
might rest satisfied that he had fallen in the wilderness a victim to 
starvation, or the ravages of wild animals. The news of this strange 
proceeding spread among the Chumar body. It raised their hopes, 
excited their imagination, and led to a general expectation of some import- 
ant event at the lapse of the six months’ interval which had been indicated. 
As the close of that period approached Chumars from all parts of this 
district flocked to Girode. The scene as described by an eye-witness was 
strange and impressive.. The roads leading to this hitherto unfre- 
quented hamlet were traversed by crowds of anxious pilgrims. The 
young and old of both sexes swelled the throng, mothers carrying their 
infants, and the aged and infirm led by stronger arms. Many died by 
the way, but the enthusiasm was not stayed. Arrived at the spot, the 
plain skirting the rocky eminence presented to the eye a vast multi- 
tude of human beings divided into different knots discussing anxiously 
the strange crisis which had brought them there. At last the long 
looked for day arrived, and with it the realization of the hopes of this 
hitherto despised community. In the quiet of the early morn their self- 
appointed prophet was seen descending the rocky eminence, and as he 
g)proached was gieetcd with the acclamations of the assembled crowd. 
He announced to tlie expectant multitude how he had been miraculously 
supported for the long interval of six months in the wilderness, how he 
had held communion witl^^e Higher Powers, and then gr^ually ufi- 
folded the special message Which he had been empowered to deliver. Tn 
substmice this message enjoined that adoration of idols should c^ise, 
that Chumars should for the future worship the Maker of the universe 
without any visible representation or sign, and that ha Gha^i Poss, 
had been selected High Priest to the Chumar community, lyhose eldest 
representative in. all time should fill the office, and should be the hiedi- 
um of any further revelation. There were special diet rules prescrilM, 
assimuating the customs of the Chumar in this respect to those of the * 
Hrahmins, and making them in fact rather more stringent. The' 
sage delivered, the bulk of those present adhered to th&';new-^ >syl;te|d 
and thev and their descendents have been since callnd*^ Sutnakeea’^ 
^knowledge ho superiority of caste in Brahinins/ ^ 
longer celebrate Hmdbo festivals, nor make the * 
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sIirinBs like ot^^^ They are Deists freed froW^Hi^^ oftjttgli. 

tr^itio^ but clogged with Hindoo prejudices, and distinctively recognize 
a hereditary High Priest within their community Their present 
HighPriest is Augur Doss, a son of GhassiDoss,the author of the new Faith. 

Ghassi Doss himself died full of years about the year Al D. 1850. He was 
succeeded by his eldest son Baluk Doss who donned the Brahminical 
thread as a token of his social equality with the Brahmins, and was in con- 
sequence murdered near Raepore in 1861. On his death his youngest bro- 
ther Augur Doss succeeded to the office of High Priest, an office which he 
still holda This class of deistical Chumars now numbers at least 200,000. 

They are a thriving and industrious race, occupying a very important position 
as cultivators and village headmen in the Belaspore district. They are 
regarded naturally with hatred and contempt by the Brahmins and other 
castes of Hindoos, which their ever reiterated assertion of equality only 
tends to aggravate. The idea that such social refuse as Chumars 
should by any change of religious belief acquire a higher social standing 
is galling and painful to the Brahmin mind. On the other hand, there 
can be no doubt that this change in their faith has practically changed 
their character by creating an independence of spirit to which they 
were formerly strangers. In many respects the feeling of antagonism 
which exists between them and the higher castes of Hindoos is to be 
regretted. It has, however, engendered among Sutnamees’' a wish to 
learn in order to remove one formidable barrier which degraded them 
in the eye^ of the enlightened class, hitherto the repositories of all 
knowledge. This desire is a good omen as regards future progress and 
improvement among the community, and indicates the field as a 
favourable one for Christian Missionary enterprise. 

In addition to Chumars there is' a large sprinkling of Brahmins, Bra2iinin0,ite. 
Rajpoots, Koormees and Rawuts. These, however, have no distinctive * 
peculiarity. The Mahomedan clement exists to a very limited extent, and 
in a very modified form. The Mahomedans are poor and uninfluential, 
and maintain largely the customs of Hindoos,— ^celebrating Hindoo festi- 
vals, and respecting Hindoo traditions. Turning, however, from the 
plain to the hilly tracts of the district we find a complete change in the 
nature of the community. In the latter, Gonds, Bhoomiahs. and 
By gas are the sole inhabitants. The Gonds are partially civilized, and 
carry on to some extent a rude system of cultivation. The Bhoomiahs, 
on the other hand, seem thoroughly uninfluenced by the progress of 
events at their very thresholds, Their home is the wilderness. They 
mix little with other classes. They rarely approach the open plain, 
lihey ihigrateinto more remote forests if their hamlets are resorted to. 

They hunt much, being adepts with the bow and arrow. They culti- 
vite little, they relish Wgely the spontaneous products of the woods, 
and they live more aa isolated families, than as immunities. Thus 
though the people generally are in a backward state, wo have 
5^ Itrikijag^ contrast to the bulk of them, still ruder and more barbarous 
who will yet fly from the approach of the white man. 

.^iAgri^4Ult6tal amngements aVfe of th^-Aiost^piihri’live^ it is AnicuitnraL 

of a fi^ldfi^ of his 




C]|V3^g£S- tenants every third or fourth year, in order that every man may have 
wm his turn of the best- piece. If this were refused, the tenant would 

migrate to another village,— so little regard have the tenantry for the 
occupancy of particular fields and so great is the demand for their 
labour on the superabundant land. 

witchcraft. Among people of this district a belief in witchcraft and in 
evil spirits is universal, leading not unfrequcntly to the commission of 
the most af.rocious crimes. When unusual numbers of deaths have 
occun'ed in any village or in any particular family, they are attributed 
to witchcraft, and Uie following method is adopted for discovering the 
witch or wizard. A jJole of a particular wood is erected on the Imnks 
of a stream, and each suspected person after bathing, is required to 
touch the pole, and it is supposed that wlien this is done the hand of 
the person in whom dwells the evil spirit, swells. No rules are laid 
down for attaching suspicion to any particular person, for persons of all 
ages and botli .sexes (though Avomen are generally tlte victims) arc 
selected and accused upon the most whimsical and arbitrary grounds, 
Avhile the treatment Avhich they receive varies according to the amount 
of inventive genius for torture possessed by the inhabitants of the 
villagcj sliciviDg tlic hctid witli fi blunt knife, knocking out two front 
teeth, firing the buttock.s, tying tlic legs to a plough-share, seating in 
the .sun and adnumstering a portion of the water of a tannery,— are the 
usual orthodo.x incthods of exorcising the evil S 2 )irit; and scourgino' with 
rods of tamarind tree or castor oil jfiant is never neglected, as th^e are 
supposed to i)o.sse.ss some peculiar virtue in respect of witches. 

Education. Education up to 18G2 was almost unknown; when an educational 
.system tvas commenced, tliore was nowhere found in Chutteesgurh save 
m the town of Raepore Itself, onfe institution that could be called a 
school, or .a single person who could be called a school-master. ' There 
are now, however, in Chutteesgurh, Goverijment schools for boys 
sdiools for girls and indigenous schools affording education to children! 

I he Jangmage of the jieoplo of the plains is a corrupt dialect of Hindee' 
commonly called Chuttcesguree, The Gonds and some of the other hili 
tribes have languages peculiar to themselves. 


I he existing traffic connected with Chutteesgurh follows • several 
land routes. Ihc principal of these, is that now known as the eastern 
line, which runs from Nagpore to the Mahanuddy. By this line the 
cotton and surplus grain of Chutteesgurh is conveyed on carts to Naff- 
pore. After leaving the Chutteesgurh limits it passes through the 
jungle country in a, westerly direction, till it reaches the Wyngunga 
^d crossing that river at Bhundara, proceeds due wflst to N^nore* 
During the wmter months this road is literally blocked and chokedviD 
with enffiess strings of carts laden with cotton and all sortsof cereal pro- 
duce. Chutteesgurh the line proceeds eastward till it touches the 

Mahanuddy at Sumbulpore, having a branch to Binka, also on ^at 
river. For the greater portion of this line — ^from Nagpore to the Maha- 
nuddy--.suryeya plans, and estimates have been pr^iaied by the 
lubhc Wor^ Department, and several sections of It are undwcon-. 
siruction. There araalso two other roads, ope north and the pihpr , 




running parallel to the mainline, bywhich the produce ofthe valley of the cHOiTBEg 
Sheoftath IS conveyed to Nagpore: one of these passes from the north- 
west comer of the valley through Khyragurh, and skirting the apex 
of the Salee-tekree plateau, proceeds a Tittle south of Amgaon and 
Thurora, in the Bhundara district, and passing theWyngunga near 
Moharee, proceeds direct to Kamptee. This route is traversable by 
carts after the rice is off the ground, and is much used. The other 
passes from the south of the valley of the Sheonath through the hilly 
country of Cheezgurh, and, crossing the Wyngunga below Bhundara, 
proceeds direct to Nagpore. The latter route is difficult, and only 
available for pack bullocks ; but both are considerably used. At pre- 
sent the Great Eastern line, with its northern auxiliary route, is the 
only one on which the principal carriage consists of carts. 

For the other lines now to be mentioned, the carriage consists chiefly 
of pack bullocks. Of these lines, the first to be noted, is that fi'oin 
Raepore to Jubbulpore by the Chilpee pass, which leads from the north- 
west comer of the Chutteesgurh plateau, across the mountains to Mundla, 
on the Nerbudda, and thence to Jubbulpore. This has heretofore been 
an unimportant line ; it is now in parts under survey, and in parts under 
construction ; and it has recently been made passable for carts in 
fair weather. Again, from the upper extremity of Chutteesgurli, 
near Ruttunpore, there run northwards two hilly routes ; one of which, 
winding round the Umerkuntuk mountains, falls into the valley of the 
Soane near Sohagpore; and thence proceeding onwards joins the Great 
Deccan road near Rewah, en route to Mirzapore ; while the other, passing 
the mountains whi^jh overlook the plains of Chutteesgurh, and erossing 
the undulating and upland country of Sirgoojah, passes the Soane near 
Mirzapore, and so reaches that great mart. These last named routes 
are used solely by pack bullocks. Another route follows the banks of 
the Mahanuddy downwards from Seoreenarrain, and passing^iy the 
towns of Chunderpore, Puddumpore, Sumbulpore, Binka, Sonepore, 

Boad, and Kuntaloo, so reaches Cuttack. This road has been more or 

less roughly made throughout ; and in the section below Boad it has 

been greatly improved under orders of the Bengal Government. Por- 
tions of it are traversed by carts at certain seasons. There is a direct 
road from Seoreenarrain to Binka and Sonepore, which at seasons, has 
traffic ; it passes through the Gurjat State of Sarungurh, and is greatly 
frequented by pilgrims frorn the North-Western Provinces going to Jug- 
gunnath. There is also a direct road from Sumbulpore to Cuttack via 
Ungool. This is partly made for purposes of postal communication, 
but it has not a^ traffic worthy of mention. 

Again, there is a route from Raepore across the countries of Khurriar, 

Patna, ^d Kalahundee, to Ganjam on the eastern coast; and it is by this . 

route that the supplies of salt for all Chutteesgurh are brought. This is 
one qf the wildest and most unhealthy routes in all India, though it is at 
prCeeht a inest ur^rtant one. ^ Lastly, there is the route from Dhum- 
terry, Bbuth Of 'Raepore, which crosses the wilderness of Bustar, a 

desparately bad country, and joins the Godavery at Seroncha. The 
iniproTem^t of this latter route is in contempl^oa. ' s. 
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These uwtes, ^ven tiiose most -wild and unhealthy, are trayprs^ by 
troops of pack bpUpck^ often several hundreds ip number, nhd' s<me- 
times nupiborii^ even thousai^ They belong to a peculiar class; of 
men, nam^ Brinjaras, or.Bunjaras, who are both traders and carriers. 
These mepare of a daring and adventurous character, and are habitu- 
ated to, the most insalubrious climates 

In oi^dcr to exhibit at one glance the extent to which land carriage, 
generaby oyer rugged country is made use of in this part of India] 
at coinsidwable expense,— at some risk of human life and health, and 
with great wear and tear of cattle and carriage,— it may be well to 
state the dUtssice^ fbc various routes above mentioned : — ' 


■From Raepore to Cuttack via Arung and Sonepore 

„ Raepore to Nagpore 
„ Raepore to Sumbulpore direct ... 

„ Rsejiore to Sonepore 
„ Ilaepore tp Jubbulpore via Mundla 
„ Khyragurh to Nagpore ... ... 

„• Sheonath river via Cheesgurh to Nagpore 

„ Ruttunpore via Sohagpore to Mirzaporo 

„ Ruttunpore via Sirgoojah to Mirzapore ... 

„ Seoreenarrain via Sumbulpore and Soneijoro to Cuttack . . . 
„ Sumbulpore to Cuttack via Ungool 

„ Raepore to Ganjam ... 

„ Raepqre te Seroncha ... 


Miles. 

339 

183 

163 

130 

218 

180 

125 

305 

299 

313 

155 

339 

230 


On the early history of this part of the country even tradition 
throws no light. There can be little question, however, that the 
^boriginf, were Gonds,j,n,d that the country passed from them to the 
d^y 'Sy--BQliseo dynasty which ruled at Ruttunpore. For 
many ‘years there seems to have been a perpetual struggle between the 
Hindoos who under their Rajpoot chiefs had migrated hero and the 
wilder inhabitants of the country. As a re.sult we find that the pri- 
mary characteristic of the first positions taken up by the Hindoos is 
one of security. They built fortresses on high plateaus from whence 
they could descend for a raid on the plains, and returning with their 
spoil lodge it in safety with their women. The increasing strength of 
the .Hindoos, their greater resources as representing a higher civiUza- 
tiem in time ensured their triumph over the wilder and weaker rgee, and 
this led to the establishment of a capital which was fixed at Ruttun- 
pore. This event occurred under a Rajah named Pfita Heo about ' the 
ypar A. p. ,$50. From that period the gradual clearance aad ^^va- 
tion of this part of tlie country cqmpienced. Tracts wfte fi^von, to' 
riom to whote valour the Cbief owed his position, to favountes oi' t’aridus 
kinds, mid Jo abo^jjphal Gbnds of position and jtifliiAtioft gdbd-i^ 
it yrgs iiupp^t;;^ |?bpre; In this .w the Hy Hy Braise d^ih^’ of 
Chutte^gmrh bec^e consolidated, ahd hamiets , and Vto^s pddbn 
spring up whete hitherto tbere Was nothing W tbe sotbmn",idlaift!e of 
the forest, ■ ’ '' - , . . . . 
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lu common with other Hindoo dynasties the origin of the Hy Hy 
Bunsee rajahs is carried back to the most remote antiquity, i, e. tlirough 
the 17 lakhs of years which comprised the Suttjoog epoch to the origin 
of mankind by the creative act of the great Brahma. The Hy Hy 
Bunsee was a Chuttree dynasty. It is unnecessary, however, to refer to 
transactions occurring in thivS epoch, in reference to which oriental 
imagination revels in impossibilities, the recital of which creates aston- 
ishment at the simple faith which in any age could credit them. 

After the lapse of the Suttjoog period and before the commencement 
of the Sumbut era, 3,044 years of the old Hindoo calendar, or '‘judistoer,” 
era elapsed. During this period, as is shewn in the Hy Hy genealo- 
gical table, only eight rulers are supposed to have reigned, which would 
give to each rajah on an average a reign of over 300 years. In fact 
some of them ai;e recorded as having ruled for nearly 500 years. Such 
marvellousdongevity accorded to those who lived in the remote past is 
not peculiar to the chronicles of the Hy Hy dynasty, and is attributable 
to that great respect for the past which characterizes all nations in 
certain stages of civilization, and makes them concede to the ancients, 
virtues and powers which the pigmies of the present cannot achieve. 

Tradition asserts that at the end of the Suttjoog period a monarch 
named Soodhyoom presided over the destinies of the East. Of his 
descendants one son, ^^ccla Dhwuj, got the throne of Muhestrauttee, or 
Mundla; a second, Humsa Dhwuj, became monarclj of Chunderpoor, 
supposed to be Cluinda ; and the tliird received the kingdom of Ruttim- 
pore then called Munipore, by which name alone it is known in the 
Purans. The two former kingdoms of Mundla and Cliujiderpore after 
the lapse of some generations were overthrown by the Gonds, and the 
Munipore or Ruttunpore kingdom alone survived till the advent of the 
Mahrattas. 

The first rajah of whom anything of a veritable character is recorded 
is Kurupal, who reigned from Sumbut 172 to 251 (A. D. 115 to 194). 
He made a city at Amurkuiituk and raised temples there. He conse- 
crated the spot as the source of the Nerbudda, and from that time it has 
been considered a holy and worthy object of pilgrimage among Hindoos. 

Between Sumbut 367 and 407 (A. D. 310 to 370), a successor of 
Kurupal, called Mohunpal, built a city called Dhunpore on a high 
flat hill between Paindra and Amurkuntuk. There was a formida- 
ble fort erected here called Ujmecrgurh, and the place was many 
years a great stronghold, and thickly peopled. Although centuries 
have passed since its greatness vanished there can still be seen on 
this plateau, midst the towering saul trees, remains of walls, tanks 
aid enclosures, which evidence the prominent position it formerly 
occupied, 

Jugutpd who reigned from Sumbut 427^ to 47^3 (A. D. 370 to 421) 
Iwilt the city of Droog, and named it after his ranee (queen). He also 
erected the temples at Rajim on the bank of the Mahanuddy, where an 
wnuai; fair is still held. • He Has the reputation of having been a great 
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warrior and having added to his dominions. No detail, however is 
obtainable as to the countries he conquered, and it is probable he was 
engaged in petty wars consolidating his territories. 

In the year Sumbut (A. D. 688) on the death of Mohun Deo, his 
two sons Sree Deo and Brumma Deo divided the kingdom, the elder branch 
remaining at Ruttunpore and the younger proceeding to Raepore. The 
latter however was to a certain extent subordinate to the former. The 
Ruttunpore Raja ruled over Belaspoi-e, Sirgoojah, and Sumbulpore. 
The Raepore ruler held the present district of Raepore, with Bustar 
and Karonde. Ihese seem to have been the limits of the Hy Hy 
Bunsee Rajahs for many years, in fact until the arrival of the Mahrattas, 

The old city of Ruttunpore was built and made the capital by Prithee 
Deo between 909 and 952 Sumbut (A. D. 852 to 895). Up to this period 
the capital was called Munipore, and situated on the top’of the Lalfa hill, 
about 15 miles north of Ruttunpore. There is a large expanse of table- 
land on the top of this hill, which stands at an elevation of about 3,400 
feet above the sea. The remains of a fort, tanks, temples and build- 
ings are still apparent, and the position possessed the advantages of 
prominence and security. 

From Sumbut 895 to 1,620, beyond the record of some temples erected 
and towns established, of which now no traces remain, the Brahminical 
narrative is occupied with the imaginary virtues of different rulers. In 
Sumbut 1,620* (A. D. 1569) however, the influence of the Mahomedan 
house of Delhi was felt, even here ; and Rajah Kullian Sing proceeded to 
Delhi with the view of being acknowledged as ruler of the Ruttunpore 
territory. He was acknowledged, and he and his successors continued 
to pay tribute to the royal house of Delhi. 

The Hy Hy Bunsee dynasty continued in undisturbed possession of 
the Ruttunpore raj till the year A. D. 1741-42, when Bhasker Pundit's 
army attacked and defeated Rajah Raghonath Sing at Ruttunpore ; 
Raghonath himself died in A. D. 1745, and left no heirs. 

The Raepore branch of the family shared the same fate. Umer Sing 
the Rajah, however, carried on the government subordinate to the 
Mahrattas till 1812 Sumbut (A. D. 1755), when Bimbaji Bhonslah 
assumed the government himself, and allowed Umer Sing a grant of 
one rupee from each village. This allowance, as also a rent-free village, 
was continued to Umer Sing's son Muaj Sing. In Sumbut 1879 
(A. D. 1822), however, Mr. Jenkins granted the successor of Muaj Sing, 
Rughonath Sing, five rent-free villages in lieu of the allowance of one rupee 
frprn each village enjoyed by his father. Rughonath Sing still survive^ 
and is now the representative of the Hy Hy Bunsee line — a quiet, simple- 
minded R^poot, showing no indications of a distinguished ancestry. 

The recognized extent of the Ruttunpore kingdom included the 
present disti^cts of Raepore, Sumbulpore, Belaepore with SitgcojalL' 
The Ruttunpore Brahmins certainly believe that many centuries back 
Bengal, Cuttack, and the Carnatic, were also subject to the swriy of 
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the Euttunpore r&jahs; but there is no evidence to support such a chuttees- 
drcam, and the whole account of so extensive an empire is very 
visionarjr; the districts above mentioned in all probability alone formed 
the territory of the Hy Hy Bunsee sovereigns. 

The rulers never seem to have been a powerful race, possessed of 
standing armies, and capable of carrying on extensive warlike operations. 

The long existence of the dynasty must be attributed to the geographi- 
cal features of the country, and partially perhaps to its poverty. The 
territory was surrounded on all sides by ranges of hills, and offered 
formidable obstacles to an invading force, either from north or south. 

When at last the Mahrattas invaded Chutteesgurh, on their way to 
Bengal, the dynasty fell almost without a struggle. 

The remains of the former dynasty now existing only consist of 
temples scattered over the country and the ruins of former forts and build- 
ings. None of these seem to have possessed any architectural beauty, 
nor do they exhibit any traces of refined taste. They evidence that the 
people had arrived at a certain rude state of civilization, and then 
remained stationary'; nor are there any symptoms apparent of a progres- 
sive civilization. In fact it is not improbable that we found the people 
at the commencement of our rule very little changed in their social feel- 
ings, habits of thought, and general acquirements, from what the condi- 
tion of their ancestors was six centuries before. 

In 174?l-2, as already stated, the Mahratta authority was partially Mahratta 
established in Chutteesgurh during the expedition of Bhasker Punt to 
Bengal. In 174 j 5 Rughojee Bhonslah sent an expedition into Chuttees- 
gurh under Biswundhur Punt, who conquered and deposed the last of the 
Rajpoot kings named Rughonath Sing, but afterwards entered into a 
treaty with him by which the affairs of the country were to be conducted 
conjointly by Rughonath Sing and himself. Shortly afterwards Biswun- 
dhur Punt having had occasion to proceed to Calcutta he nominated 
one Kullian Gir Gosain to act for him in his absence, but dying on 
the road, his locum tenens Kullian Gir Gosain, was thrown into prison 
by Rughonath Sing the old Rajah. These proceedings having become 
known to Rughojee, while on his way to Calcutta in 1745, he finally 
removed Rughonath Sing, allowing him a small jageer for maintenance, 
and invested a natural son of his own named Mohun Sing with the 
management of Chutteesgurh. He administered the affairs of the 
district for 8 years and died in A. D. 1753. In this year Rughojee also 
died after reigning 17 years leaving four sons: Janojee, Sabajee, Moodajee 
and Bimbajee, and during a difference regarding the succession between * 
Janojee and Moodajee, (sons of Rughojee by different wives) one Ranojee, 
the brother-in-law of Mohun Sing, assumed charge of Chutteesgurh which 
he held for a year. In A. D. 1755 Janojee sent his youngest brother 
Bimbajee to Chutteesgurh, which he allotted to him as an appanage ; and 
the Mahratta rule was now extended over the whole of Chuttees^rh, 

Supabulpore and the neighbouring Zemindarees, Bimbajee held the 
district for not less than 32 years, when he died in the year A. H. 1787 
leaving a widow Ranee Anundee Baee who managed it for a year. She 
was Uien relieved by one Yeshwunt Rao Bhuwanee, appointed Soobah 
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from Nagpora Since that time the district has been under Soobahs, 
with the exception of the interval during which the province of Nagpore 
was under the superintendence of the British Government,— from 1818 
to 1829— until its annexation in 1854. In A.D. 1803 Rughojee having 
united with Scindia to oppose tlie objects of the treaty of Bassien, two 
victories obtained over the united armies of these Chiefs at Assay e and 
Argaon led to the treaty of Dargaon with Rughojee, by the provisions 
of which he was deprived of a great part of his territories, and among 
others, of Sirgoojah, Sumbulpore, Patna, Koreal ^d Nawagurh-Bhendry 
attached to Chutteesgurh, and bordering on its present northern and 
western limits. Although these districts were in A. D. 1806 restored 
and re-annexed to the Nagporc State, they were resumed during the 
arrangements consequent on the defection of Appa Sahib in 1818 and 
transferred to Chota Nagporc. 


As a fit conclusion to this article on Chutteesgurh it will be proper to 
describe in this place the river Mahanuddy,” which runs through each 
of the three districts comprising the Chutteesgurh division or Commis- 
sionership. 

The Mahanuddy or Great river,'’ is one of the largest and most 
important rivers in the Central Provinces; it rises aliout 25 miles south 
of Raepore in it •mountainous region which bounds the Chutteesgurh 
plateau on the south and divides it from the Bustar country. This 
region is probably the wildest of all the wild parts of the Central 
Provinces. Thence the river flows in a northerly direction past the 
towns of Dliumterry, Rajiin, and Arung, and so arrives at a point named 
Seoreenarrain. Thus far it has been a comparatively insignificant 
stream, and it is rarely used for purposes of na vigation. But near here it 
is joined by three affluents, tlie Sheonath or river, the Jonk, and 
the Husdoo. 

The Jonk is a stream which rises in the same hills as the Mahanuddy 
itself ; it is never navigated. The Husdoo, rising in the north, in the 
uplands of Sirgoojah, flows nearly due southwards till it joins the Maha- 
nuddy. Owing to many barriers in its course this river is very rarely 
navigable. In high floods boats of fair size can ascend from the Maha- 
nnddy 15 or 20 miles, but as the country in the vicinity of the river is 
wild and sparsely populated, boats laden with traffic rarely ascend. In tho 
hot and cold weather months the Husdoo is a very insignificant streatm. 

The Sheonath up to the confluence, is a finer stream than the Mahar 
nuddy. It joins the Mahanuddy at a place named Deveeghat, a 
above Seoreenarrain. It rises in the range which separates ChutteesguyH 
from the Nagpore country, and is used for purposes of navigation for the 
last 50 or 60 miles of its course. It is probably navigable during the 
rainy months from a point named Droog, distant 135 miles from the 
junction, and certainly from a point named Nandghat, 75 mites aboVe 
the junction with the Mahanuddy. . * u ^ 

The streams falling into the Sew prior to ite ^oinihg^^^^t^^^ 
are the Aagur, Haap, Muniaree, XJrpa, Kharounde, Xeelagur. 
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llie Aagur rises in the Sautpoora range, and after following an eas- 
terly course for 40 miles, falls into the Sew near Nandghat. Except at 
floods it is a very insignificant stream, and is not navigable. The water of 
this stream is partially nsed for purposes of irrigation. 

The Haap stream also rises in the Sautpooi^a range, keeping an easterly 
course north of the Aagur, and flows eventually into the Muniaree prior 
to the junction of the latter with the Sew, The Haap is fordable 
during the monsoon except in floods, and in the dry months has a very 
small channel, much of the water being dammed for irrigation. It is 
never navigable. 

The Muniaree rises in the Meikul range in the north-west extremity 
of the Belaspore district. After breaking through the hills it runs 
south to the town of Lormee, then south east past the towns of Bejey- 
poor and Tukhutpoor, and after a course of 60 miles falls into the Sew at 
Bhojpooree. This stream has a wide straggling bed, but except at 
intervals in the rains contains no volume of water. In the hot and cold 
weather months many parts of its bed are quite dry. In other places 
there are arms of the stream containing stretches of water which are 
utilized for purposes of irrigation. 

The Urpa rises in the rugged range north of Kainda, and pursuing a 
southerly course past the town of Belaspore, falls into the Sew near a 
villjige (‘ailed Ooitiun. It is not navigable, tliough its waters are to 
extent utilized for jairposcs of irrigation. In the* dry months the 
stream is very insignificant, but during the monsoon at floods it carries 
a large volume of water. 

The Kharoundo, rises under the Laffa hill range, and pursues a 
.^.outherly course east of the Urpa, flowing into the latter prior to its 
joining the Sew river; except during sudden floods it is a very insignifi- 
cant stream. 

Again, east of the Kharounde is tlie Leelagur, possessing the same 
characteristics. It rises below the Bitkala peak and pursuing a southerly 
course through the plain for 30 miles, falls into the. Sew near Mulhar. 

From the town ’of Mulhar the Mahanuddy, considerably increased in 
volume, and quite navigable during the greater part of the year, takes an 
easterly course for above 60 miles, passing by Chunderpoor to a point 
near Puddumpoor. During this space it is joined by two feeders, the 
Mand and the Kailoo, running downwards to it from the north. Though 
these are small streams, yet they would, at certain seasons, carry coun- 
try boats for at least a short distance above their junction with the 
Mahanuddy. The former of these rivers is, navigated for a short 
distance. 

Near Puddumpoor the Mahanuddy river changes its course to a 
southerly direction, and enters a series of rocks, which crop up all oyer 
its bed, and split it into streamlets for several miles, thereby rendering 
it, if not unnavigable, at least very difficult of navigation. Then it is 
joined by the Ebe, a stream of similar character, flowing from the nortn- 
east and partially navigable. Then again, struggling through masses of 
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CHRTTEES- rocks, the Mahaimddy flows past Sumbulpore. There its course is less 
MAHANURPy obstructed, but it is occasionally interrupted by mighty rocks, the 
— terror of boatmen, standing up in midstream, and realizing the exact 
notion of Scylla and Charybdis. Thence it passes by Binka and Sone- 
pore, at which latter place it is joined by the Tel. 

This Tel river rises far down to the south in the hills near Joonagudda 
in the Kalahundy State, and flows north-east till it joins the Maha- 
nuddy, having run a course of about 200 miles. For several'%ionths in 
the year it is. quite navigable by country boats and is already so navigated. 

Below Sonepore, the Mahanuddy, taking an easterly course, pursues 
a tortuous way, cribbed, confined, and tossed about between ridges, and 
ledges, and crags of rocks, for many miles, yet still struggling and 
rushing onwards with some velocity, till passing Boad, (the capital of a 
State of that name) it reaches a place called Dholepore. After this, its 
troubles and vicissitudes among the rocks come to an end; and rolling 
its unrestrained waters along, it makes straight for the range of the 
eastern ghat mountains, llien it pierces the mountains by a gorge, 
about 40 miles in length, slightly inferior in grandeur, but equal in 
beauty to the gorge of the Godavery. There overlooked by hills, and 
shaded by forests on either side, it flows deep and quiet, navigable at 
^ all seasons. Emerging from the hills, it expands its bed, and spreads 
itself over sands, till it reaches Cuttack, where the delta commences 
by which it emerges into the Bay of Bengal. 
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DUMOH. 


This district is in the Jubhulpore division of the Central Provinces. 
It lies between and north latitude and 7^T and 80" east longi- 

tude It ia in'Ggular in shape. Its extreme length is about 117 miles 
and its maximum breadth 02 miles. It contains an area of 2,112 s([uare 
miles. It is bounded on tlie north by Parma h and Chutterpore ; on 
the south by the districts of Nursingpore and Jubbiilpore ; on the west by 
Saugor and Punrrali ; and on the east by the Jubbnlpore district and 
Punnali, Chutterpore and Punnah are protected States, controlled by 
the political Agent for Bundelcund. 

The hills on the south, east, and north, belong to the Bhaner* range. 
They separate the Dumoh district in the extreme south from the valley 
of the Nerbudda. From the Saugor territory on the west the Vindhyas 
send three spurs. The first entei’s Dumoh about ten miles to the 
vsouthoast of Eamgi|rh; runs parallel to the Bearmee river; and crosses 
the Dumoh and J okhye road, A second enters the district in the same 
neighbourhood, and pursuing a more northerly course, crosses the Saugor 
and Dumoh road near the village of Putlmrea. A third off-shoot of the 
Vindhyas enters the district in the neighbourhood of Punchum Nuggur, 
and forms the northern boundary of the valley of the Sonar. 

These hills are composed of the coarse sandstone of the Vindhyan 
series. They arc not fossiliferous but bear very fine impressions of 
ferns. Some slabs now in the museum at Nagpore are worthy of 
remark on account of their delicate tracery. 

Although the sandstone of the Dumoh district is more argillaceous 
then that found in Saugor, and easily fractures, yet some quarries con- 
tribute large substantial slabs suitable for roofing and other purposes. 

Ironstone is found in the hills of the north-west, but is not smelted. 

It is evident from the preceding remarks that the borders of the 
Dumoh district are hilly, and that one low range of hills runs right 
through the centre plain and separates the valley of the Sonar from 
that of the Bearmee. The eastern and southern portions comprise the 
mgst extensive jungle tracts and are consequently but thinly populated. 
They are occupied by the wild peigunnahs of Tejgurh, Mangurh and 
Koomharee. Near Puthurca we come upon the overlying trap of the 
Saugor district. The soil of the north-west portions of the Dumoh 
clistrict is rich and produces excellent crops. The country to the east 
and south-east is poor. Ji. description of the various kinds of soib will 
appear under the heading ^'settlement statistics.^’ The water-sheds are 
formed by the Bhaner hills in the south and east, and by off-shoots from 
the Vindhyas in the north and west. Both^these water-sheds have a 
north-easterly direction. The rivers in the Dumoh district are the Sonar, 

♦ Sometimes spelt Bhmdo^ir^ and at other times Bkandtre, 
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the Beamiee, the Beas, the Kopra and Gorya. Desoriptiofta' of all 
will he found under their several headings. TheSonar and BeamheOtiavO 
a general north-east course through the Dumoh district, unite 'their, 
streams at Kummurgurh and finally debouch into the river Cain of our 
maps, which in its turn eiiipties itself into the Jumna ' 

The waters of all the streams in the Dumoh district ultimately .find 
their way into the Jumna 

The Sonar river is the mo.* important stream in the distrieti 
Its bed lias much increased during the last 50 years. It is said 
to be still increasing. The principal afliuent of the Beannee is tW 
Gorya. The chief attluents of the Sonar arc the Eewas, commonly called' 
Beas and the Kopra 'J'he former is an afliuent of the left bank, and the 
latter of the right bank. All the rivers are rapid and rocky, and are 
therefore useless for navigation. They abound in fish. In some places 
there are fine pools commonly called “doh.” These pools or reaches, 
stretch for two or three, and sometimes even for five miles; with placid 
water sometimes, nearl}' to tlie brim, from bank to bank, adorned by over- 
shadowing trees. Such a pool notably is that of the Sonar near Aslana. 
There is fine reach too a little below Hutta. That pool i.s natural, though 
the mere ignorant of the populace think it to be artificial. There 
is a small pool at Meriado on a stream llowing into the Sonar. 

There are not any remarkable tanks. The largest is the Phootara Tal 
at Dumoh. Neanthe town ol Runuoh there are four or five tanks in close 
proximity to each other. All the tanks abound in ’water-fowl. Dumoh 
abounds in scrub jungle, but there few trees of any size. There are , 269 
Government w.asto tracts, containing 441,792 acre.s. All tiro waste lands 
have been demarcated. They lie chiefly in the south and north-east 
ot the district. The majority of the productive forests have been 
leased. They are farmed on annual leases. The Deputy Commissioner 
considers that the present sj'stem of farming waste landg on anntial 
leases is well adapted to the district. The authorized fixed duties levied 


on forest produce and the grazing dues 


people. The total 
to about Rs. 8,292. 


forest incoino for 


do not press lieavily on tho 
the year 1864-65 amounted 


The forest produce is the same 
generally. Its ch.aracteristics will 
the Jubbulporo district. 


as that for the Nerbudda country 
be fully described in the article on 


It may b» useful to enter here once for all, the forest rules regairding 
reserved and unreserved tracts. ’ , , *r 


In reserved forests the cutting or injuring of any timber, shrubs, 
boos, the appropriation of any forest produce, the lighting of fires, the 
making “dhyas,” the burning of charcoal, ar«l all strictly. 
except by the special permission of the Conservator of forests. -^'1® 
unreservM tracts. Teak (Tectoiia gramliti), Ssd {Vadm ro^ 
(Temvincilia foprciiiosa), Bc^asal {Ptevocarpus nMT$wpy^, 7 nSf.^)i^ 
yDdlbcTgid Idti folia), cciiiiiot bo cut without the 
Deputy Commissipnor or the Offipe.rs of,.th.e- Fort^it" 
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Duty on timber, on wood, and petty forest produce is collected under 
the forest rules. The right to collect the Government dues on petty 
jungle produce is usually farmed out annually. 

Eubbee cultivation is more prevalent than khurreef, but both kinds of 
crops are cultivated. The productions are the same as those of the 
Jubbuli^re district. The staple produce of the district is wheat. 
Wheat is grown chiefly in the western and central portions. Rice is 
produced in the eastern and soutliern portions. Cotton is not extensively 
grown. The following table exhibits the prices current in DuiAoh in 
June 1864, and July 1865. The prince list shows the number of seers 
per rupee. : — 


Articlb^s. 

— 

Per Rupee. 

1864 ) 1865. 


M. 

s. 

C. 

M. 

s. 

C. 

Wlieat . . 

0 

24 

12 

0 

15 

12 

Gram (chenna) •. 

0 

29 

12 

0 

19 

4 

Dali, toor 

0 

11 

0 

0 

16 

0 

Dali, oord 

0 

13 

0 

0 

16 

0 

Dali, moong ... 

0 

12 

0 

0 

0 

14 

13 

Dali, miissoor . . 

0 

19 

0 

0 

18 

4 

Rice, 1st sort ... 

0 

11 

0 

0 

7 

12 

Rice, 2nd sort ... 

0 

13 

0 

0 

8 

4 

Rice 3rd sort ... 

0 

14 

8 

0 

9 

0 

Jaggery, (goor) 

0 

6 

3 

0 

7 

, 2 

Sugar, 1st sort 

0 

3 

1 

0 

3 

4 

Sugar 2nd sort 

0 

3 

10 

0 

3 

10 

Salt, cojnmon • « . . , , , . 

0 

4 

14 

0 

5 

6 

Ghee 

0 

1 

15 

0 

2 

4 

Bhoosa*.. .. 

4 

20 

0 

1 

20 

0 

Grass • • . • . . (bundles.) , . 


800 



600 


Oil, linseed 

0 

S 

0 

0 

4 

0 

Cotton •• 

0 

2 

8 

0 

1 

0 


Priceiin 1864 were slightly higher in Dumoh than in Jubbulpore. In 
1865 they were slightly lower. 

Dddhaputtees and Khadees made of coarse red cloth are woven by Manufac- 
Koorees and Koshtas. There is also a superior kind of cotton cloth 
locally called '' kusbee/’ which is woven with coloured and variegated 
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borders. It is highly thought of among the women of this part of the 
country. The cloths are exported to Bundelkund and other districts, 
There is also a small local manufacture of the usual brass utensils com- 
moidy used by natives. 

Perhaps the most important manufacture is that of paper. It is 
made at Punchum Nuggur. There are three sorts of paper made, and 
about 160 guddees are turned out monthly. Each guddee contains ten 
quires. This would give 80 reams a month. The average price per ream 
is Ks. lOJ, so that the total manufacture per month may be esti- 
mated at Rs. 840, or Rs. 10,080 a year. There are about 40 families 
engaged. The earnings per family would be 21 rupees ; three-fourths of 
which may be set down as profit. The paper is exported to the adjoin- 
ing districts, and finds its way to Raepore and to Nagpore. 

There are no other manufactures of note. 

The animals are tlie same for tlie most part as those found in the Jub- 
bulpore district. Came of all kinds is very abundant. It may perhaps 
be well to notice an excellent breed of bullocks in the Dumon district. 
The stock appears originally to have been imported from the grazing 
districts of the Cane river in Bundelkund. They are small, but well 
bred. Tejgurh is particularly remarkable for this breed of cattle. 
Although the bidlocks are excellent, yet the cows arc not noted fo» 
giving much milk. Wolves are common both in Dumoh and the 
northern parts of the Jnbbulpore district, particularly Belhari. Con- 
trary to the generally received opinion, these wolves do attack human 
beings and destroy human life. Thus in 1864-65, 9 persons were killed 
by wolves in the Dumoh district. 

The climate of the country is hotter than that of Jnbbulpore. Water 
is not found so near the surface. In some localities it exists only at great 
depths ; the sandstone rock of which this district is composed being of 
an exceedingly porous character. It is loss damp in the rains than the 
Saugor district, as might be expected from the geological formation of the 
latter, which is trap over sandstone. Hail storms prevail here as at 
Jubbulpore, and here too they injure the nd)l)(^e crops. On the whole, 
Dumoh may be considered to be more healthy than Saugor, but less' so 
than some parts of Jubbulpore. 

The hot and cold seasons are certainly milder, while the summer 
nights are cooler than in the Gangetic plain. 

Intermittent fevers and guinea-worm are common. Amongst epi- 
demics we may notice small-pox and cholera. Small-pox is especially 
destructive ; and a great number of persons seem to have lost the sight 
of one, and in some cases both eyes from this complaint. 

The population of the district is 262,641, which gives an average of 
107 to the square mile. Lodhees and Koormees form the or the 
population, but there are also Boondelas, Brahmins, Rajpoots, Byes, 
Koorees, Koshtahs, Aheers, Gonds, Chumars, Telees, Dangees, Dh©®- 
murs. The Mahomedans are not numerous. They reside chiefly in the 
towns of Dumoh, Hutta and Niirsingurfl. They are mostly in indigent 
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circumstances. There is no Maliomedan of rank in the district. At 
Hutta they generally pursue the callings of dyers,” ''bricklayers” 
" carders,” and the like. At Dumoh they enter service; very few employ 
themselves in agriculture. 

The Lodhees are said to have originally come from Demurdha, in 
in the Benares district. They have settled in the Buinoli district for 
about 280 years {vide article ''Lodhee” in the Jubbulpore district.) They 
first settled at Buttyagurli. They are now most numerous in the per- 
gunnahs of Narsingnrh, Biittyagiu^i, Ubhanaand Hindorea. They are 
divided into several tribes, arc apt to fight, readily take military service, 
but are chiefly agriculturists. 

The Boondelas arc a very turbulent race. A great many are found at 
Hindorea, whose Chief was a Boondela. Ihey are said to have mi- 
grated from the country beyond tire Dussan river from Calpee, (kc. 
They settled in the Duinoli distiict about 240 years ago. They arc 
most numerous in the peT gunnahs of Hutta, Dumoh, Puthuria and TIarut, 
and are sub-divided into tribes according to the villages from which they 
migrated. Tludr sole occupation is agriculture, in which they are skilful. 
They arc industrious and thrifty. They possess little of the rude" 
obstinacy of the Lodhees, but are more cunning and less liable to be 
over-reached. They arc better ac(piainted with accounts. 

The Brahmins in this district arc Mishurs, Putureea^, Doobeys, Tewa- 
rees, and Sunoreas. There are also several Mahratta Brahnxins. 

The majority of the inhabitants of several considerable villages around 
Hutta is formed entirely of Mishurs. They originally came from 
Roopnoor, near Kanouj in the Doab, Paid are said to have settled in 
Buttyagurh and Hindorea about 3 J centuries ago. They subsequently 
removed from thence and founded the villages of Kopra, Deolya and 
Kootree on the Sonar, Tliey then occupied Pandaheci, Neeinur- 
moonda and other places. They readily employ themselves in agri- 
culture. They also become peons, soldiers, and police. 

The Putureea Brahmins came originally from Soojeera, in the Doab, 
from whence they were driven by famine. They settled in Dumoh 
about 1615 Sumbut. They are most numerous at Dumoh, Runneh and 
GysabacL " 

The Doobeys are'found all over the district. Many live at Hutta. 
They too are said to have migrated from the Doab and from the neigh- 
bourhood of Oorcha. 

The Tewarees came from Oorcha itself, about 180 years ago. They 
are found principally at Runneh, Hutta, Nursingurh andBuckhera. 

The Sunorea, Brahmins are from Bindrabun, near Muttra. They 
hay^reski^ in Dumoh for 400 upwards. They live chiefly 
at N^tiggur^ Runneh and Hutta,^ ^ 
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DVMOB. The Mahratta Brahmins came into this district in 1803. There are 
Maiiratta families of these Brahmins. They never existed in 

Brahmins, great numbers in the Diimoli district. Three-fourths of these Brahmins 
live at Dumoh, Hutta and Piithiirea. 

Koshtees, The Koshtees weave finer cloths than the Koorees. Whilst the latter 
are found everywhere, the former chiefly live in the larger towns and 
villages. 

Aheers. Aheers are most numerous at Tcjgurh, and in the pergunnah of 
Kotah. 


Gonds, The Gonds are scattered over the hilly tracts of Tejgurh, Mangiirli,. 

and Murriadoh. 

language. The vernacular of the district is Hindec. 

Tehseei fiscal purposes there are two Tehseels, namely Hutta and Dumoh; 

Suh-divislons. 

The Hutta Tehseei contains the local sub-divisions of Hutta^ Buttya- 
gurh, Pitehra, Koombaree, and Futtehpore. The area amounts to 1,002 
square miles. 


Revenue. 


The Dumoh Tehseei, in which is situated the head-quarters of the 
district, comprises the sub-divisions of Dumoh, Nursingurh, Mangurh,. 
Tejgurh, Puthured., or in all 1,410 square miles. 

The revenue of the district for 1864-k'> amounted to Rs. 2,94,538, of 
Land revenne Rs.S, 50, 812 . 

Abkaree ,, 7,086 of which the land tax was Rs. 2,50,812. The 

Stamp duties ... 17,062 

Educational Cess. . 6,016 Octroi collected at Dumoh and Hutta, in very 
Road Cess .. 6,016 

Dak Cess .. 1,264 nearly equal proportions, amounted to Rs, 4,138,. 

Total.. 2, 94, 538 


Trade* 


north-east frontier is considerable. It con- 
SLl country-made piece goods, betel, cocoanuts, hardware, 

tob^co, spices, rum, salt, sugar from Mirzapore and the north-west. 

through the district may be valued at 13 lakhs of 

;sTthrtgn„,cr‘“’" “■* “■* “"'y 

f Bunjaras in large quantities from the Rajpoota^ 

val^^ onhe S Bundelkund'!^ The 

hS been eitimlLd^t the Dumoh district 

tmm ^ 1 ^ ^ exports consist of wheat; 

gram, rice, hides, ghee, cotton and coarse cloths. ‘ 

page it will be seen that the waste! 
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Since the annexation of Dnmoh there have been six Settlements. 
l.st, quinquennial settlement from 181.9 to 182.8. 

2nd do. do. from 1824 to 1828. - 

*3rd do. do. from 1829 to 1833. 

One ycM-’s summary settlement in 1834; 20 years’ settlement, from 1835-36 
10 ^ 854 - 55 . 

The latter settlenient remained in force, but there were very consider- 
able remissions and reductions, until 1864-65 when a new settlement for 
30 years was completed and the Government demand fixed at Rs 2 54 974 
By the Khusrah measurement tlie district, as before mentioned, com- 
prises an area of 2,412 square miles. The professional survey was 
completed in 1806, but the maps are not yet published. The ar4 will 
probably exceed that given. 

In the southern and eastern portions of the district Talooqdarce 
tenures prevad ; while in the rest of tlie district Zemindaree tenures are 
more common. Tlucsc are beiiiq converted into Puttcedarce (imperfect 
generally)^ The Bhyacharah tenure, oi' a village held by a brotberliood 
exists, but does not prevail. 

All rents arc fixed in money, at so mncli per manec, which is about 
4 acres of land, iho payment of rents in kind obtains in the wooded 
tracts. At the settlement the following were found to be the averao-e 
rent rates; — • • ° 

Kabur from I rupee 8 annas to 2 rupees per acre 
Mooud I „ 4 „ to 1 „ 12 anna.s.’ 

Unity an and Ryan 1 rupee to 1 „ 4 

Puthurooa Bhuttooa 8 annas to 1 
In the less inhabited parts these rates fall considerably. 

The soil IS generally of unifonn and moderate fertility It differs 
mucli from tlie black earth of the decaying trap of the Sangor district. 

1 he colour is lighter, and in the neighbourhood of Dumoh it has the 
appearance of the light coloured lands of the Doali, At other places as 
Joqjhar it has a red tinge, and breaks when dry into very fine dust 
I his soil when inclosed with bunds i.s vyell adapted for the production of 
lice. Alniost the whd^e of the district is capable of growino* rubbee as 
has already been montionod. The different kinds of sofl generally 
known and distingnisbcd by natives are Kabur, Mooiid, Rultyan Ryan 
ruturcoa, Klieera and Bhuttooa. , ' 

There are two kinds of K.abur, one black and the other brown with a 
yellow tinge This soil produces wheat, gram, rnusoor (pulse), and ulsee 
Uinseed). When irrigated it makes excellent garden ground fit for 
growing both vegetables and sugarcane. ^ 

ihis soil is inferior only to Kabur. It is of a dusky brown colour atui 
IS sometimes mixed with kunkur. That in which there is no gravel is 
the richer of the two kinds. It produces wheat, gram, rnusoor andi; 
ulsee, in most places^peas and teora m,ay be obtained. 
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Rultyan is of a lightish bi*own colour, mixed with yellow and black. 
It forms into clods when ploughed, but does not retain moisture. 

Both rubbee and khureef crops are obtainable herefrom. 

Ryan is a dark coloured soil. It exists near hills and is of no great 
depth. The produce is cotton, tillce, mustard seed, oord (pulse), and 
sometimes gram may be gro^vn, but only when the rain-fall is good. " 

Puturooa is of no particular class of earth, but is so called from being 
found in the neighbourhood of nullahs. The word is derived fioiii 

patna,'’ to be watered. The parts liable to inundation in the rains are 
reserved for rubbee crops, and khureef is grown in places not liable to 
be overflowed. This soil produces excellent crops of both kinds. It 
requires no manure and preserves its fertility for an indefinite time. 

Kheera is very productive and never requires a fallow. It is the 
manured land near villages. It produces tobacco and good crops of 
all descriptions. 

Bhutooa is the worst kind of soil. It is of a reddish colour and is 
mixed with gravel and stones. The depth of soil is generally very small, 
and is exhausted in three years, and then requires a fallow of four 
years. In some places it cannot be cultivated at all unlesij the rain-fall 
is abundant. 

From Kas grass-rope may be made. The word is^ sometimes mis- 
spelt Khas, in Hindee it is Kash. It is a great enemy to the cultivator. 
Its botanical name is saccharum spontaneum. It is common in the best 
as well as the worst soil of the Dumoh district. Whenever the ground is 
in any degree exhausted or left fiillow kas gxass sindngs up. It sends 
<lown its fibres to a great depth and forms a complete reticulation of 
roots over the whole ground covered by it. It is thus most difficult 
to eradicate. It both exhausts and heats the soil, and the cultivator 
unless he subdue it, must abandon his field. After 12 or 1 5 years, and 
not before, the weed disappears spontaneously. It is commonly affirmed 
that if bunds are erected round a field containing this grass, and water 
allowed to remain on the field, that the roots rot and the land may be 
cultivated in five or six years. It is thought that deep ploughing might 
extirpate the weed. 

Fairs are held twice a year at Bhai|idukpoor and once at Kundulpore. 
There is also a small unimportant fait at Gysabad. The trade at these 
fairs may be estimated to amount to about a lakh of rupees per annum. 

The principal roads that pass through this district are the following : 

1. The main road from Jubbulpore to Saugor. 

% The road from Saugor to Mirzapoor md Jokehi, generally spelt 
Jokai. 

3. The road from Saugor to Nagode. 

4. The road from Jubbulpore to Banda and Nowgoftg. 

5. The direct road from Saugor to Jubbulpore vid Tejgurh. 

The main road from Jubbulpore to Sau^r enters the district between 
Jabeera and Nowtah, where it crosses the Bhanere range of hills which 
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forms the boundary. This road is partially bridged and metalled. The 
rivers crossed in the Dumoh district are the Biarmi, Khopra and 
Sonar. 


The second of the roads enumerated above quits the main Saugor and 
Jubbulpore road at Dumoh. 

The road from Saugor to Nagode is the same as the first route 
as far 'as the station of Dumoh. It then branches off to Hutta 
via Bungaon. The first encamping ground is at Bungaon which is 12 
miles from Dumoh. The road is fair, as it is all the way to Hutta, 
which is 12 miles distant from Bungaon and 24 from Dumoh. At 
Lohari, which is 18 miles from Dumoh and 6 from Bungaon, the road 
to Nowgong via Chutterpoor branches off. The next encamping ground 
is at Hinota, where water is plentiful but supplies scarce. From Hinota 
to Gysabad the road is tolerable, and at Gysabad the encamping ground 
is on the banks of the Biarmi. The Biarmi here forms the boundary or 
the Dumoh district. Besides the routes above mentioned thei'e is a 
route to Sumbulpore from Saugor which passes through the villages of 
Jujhar and Mahla after leaving Dumoh. * 

When Dumoh was administered by the North-West Provinces’ Govern- 
ment efforts \fere made to afibrd education to the people, Witli this view 
a schoolhouse was built at the town of Dumoh, and educational officers 
were appointed, whose duties it was to organise the existing indigenous 
schools and to induce the schoolmasters to administer a sound educa- 
tion. So soon as Dumoh formed a part of the Central Provinces this 
system was considerably altered, and Government schools were esta- 
blished in the principal villages of the district, whilst the former schools 
of Huttah and Dumoh were maintained. These schools are intended 
for the education of the middle and non-agricultural classes, whereas 
village schools are chiefly for the lower class of agriculturists. But the 
chief feature of the altered educational system was not the establish- 
ment of village schools and the levy of an educational cess, but the 
transference of the management of these schools from the educational 
officers to the district authorities. The latter are now required to lend 
all the weight of their influence to aid the progress of education.' The 
Deputy Commissioners build schoolhouses, collect scholars, and interest 
the people in their progress ; and the educational officers inspect schools, 
provide books and masters, and insure a gradual and steady advancer 
ment. There are now in the Dumoh district 68 schools and 2,883 
scholars. Of these, 40 are Government institutions and the rest art" 
indigenous. 

This district was originally attached to the administration of the 
Rajpoot dynasty of Mahoba in Bundelkund. The last of the line wa» 
subdued by Prithiraj, King of Delhi, A. D. 1083. It may have formed 
part of the dominion of this dynasty for about 500 years, but'.tjie 
duration merely approximates to the truth, and is contingent upon ihe 
commencement of the Rajpoot dynasty of Mahoba In A. H 
Eutuboodeen Eibuk overran Bundelkund, and it fe probable 

t . ' 
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Mahomedau oecupation of the Dumoh district commenced at the close 
of the 12th or beginning of the 13th century. This supposition is 
confirmed by inscrij)tions and sculptures still extant. We say Maho- 
inedan occupation, for their rule seems never to have been establislied 
in the intimate way that our rule is established. They apparently 
contented themselves with exacting either tribute or a nominal allegi- 
ance. Thus after the destruction of the Mahoba dynasty, the Puruhas 
of Oorcha in Bundelkund are said to have ruled for 125 years. To 
them, it is traditionally asserted, succeeded Soorat Shall (iond, who 
ruled over a tract of country called Kuttola. Kuttola comprehended 
the present territories of Bijavvur, Chutterpore, Buxwaha and Shah- 
gurli. ‘ A portion of the inliabitants of the Dumoh district called 
“ Kungars'' appear to have revolted from this Gond dynasty and to have 
maintained their independence until A. D. 1503; when they were sub- 
dued by Rajah Bursingdeo Hoondela of Oorclia. This man entirely 
rebuilt Dhamoni and made it the capital of a large tract of country 
containing 2,558 villages, and including Dumoh, Butty agurh, Nursingurh, 
and a great portion of Saiigor. 

Rajah Bursingdeo was a notorious freebooter, and was called ^hlang,’' 
or robber. Bundelkund is sometimes called Dungaya. lie it was who 
at the instigation of Selim, killed Abulfazul, Akbar’s celebrated minister. 
The Boondolas were for a long time Mahomedan feudatories, and this it 
is very necessary to bear in mind when considering the history of 
Dumoh. Whatever may have been the local Govel^ment from the 
extinction of the Mahoba or Chundailee dynasty, that Government was 
always nominally or really subject to the Emperors of Delhi. Thus 
though the Mahomedan rule may be said to have existed 5 centuries, 
reckoning from the time of Kootaboodeen Eibuk, to that of Chutter Sal, 
the Boondela Chief of Punnah, yet such rule is quite consistent with 
the co-existonce of various petty sovereignties. Jajhar Sing, the son 
and successor of Bursingdeo, revolted against the Mahomedans, was 
defeated and compelled to fly to Gondwana. His brother Pehar Sing 
was made Rajah. In his time, or shortly afterwards, the Mahomedans 
attacked Hutta about the year A. D. 1610. Before that period, about 
the same time as the creation of the Dhamoni kingdom, Hutta was 
ruled by a Gond named Jahan Sing. The fort now in existence had 
not been built, and the Gond resided near the north gate of the present 
town. To him succeeded Hunmunchal Sing in A D. 1569, and it was 
at the close of his reign in 1610 A. D. that the Mahomedans first 
Required Hutta. The son of Hunmunchal Sing was killed by a 
Boondela Chief, and from that time a considerable portion of the Dumoh 
district was governed from Punnah, 

The soil of the successful subyerter of the Goy^jfeci^nasty was Dewan 
Tukkut Sing. He succeeded about A. D. 1664.' About this time the 
fort of Hutta was built; it was subsequently miicl improved by the 
Mairhattas. 

Tukhut Sing was on his death succeeded by his son Dewan Suroop 
Sing, in A Dr 1701. This man died in A D. 1717, and was succeeds 
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fcy bis son Dewan Narainjoo. Early in the 18th century Rajah Chutter 
Sal of Pimnah threw off the Mahomedan yoke; but being hard pressed 
by the Chief of Furakabad he called in the aid of the Peishwa. From 
that time the Marhattas ‘gradually acquired possession of the Dumoh 
and Saiigor^ territories ; indeed Rajah Chutter Sal ceded a large portion 
flniztbut 180 S, them. Ihe last Chief of Muttah was killed in action in A, I). 1744 
by Kashee lundit, the cousin of Oovind Rao Pundit, the representative 
of the Peishwa at Saugor. 

We have confined our attention to the history of the country lyino- 
to the north of (Jbnana, and west ot the Rearini. The southern por- 
tions appear to liavc been governed from Rehli. The first rulers were 
Gonds ; to them succeeded a race of shepherds known by the name of 

Ehuladeos,” and finally Chutter Sal, the Boondela Chief of Punnah. 
The whole of the Rehli district, including a portion of the territory now 
in the Dumoh district, was ceded by Chutter Sal to the Peishwa. 

The chief Atahoincdan jiosts were lYursingurh, Buttyagurh, and 
DuiiioIl 

Forts were built by the IVlahomedans at all these iilaoes. The fort at 
Buinoh has ^boeu destioyed, but those of Buttyagurh and Nursinoi*urh 
still exist, they are in a ruinous state ; tlicir description will be found 
under their respective headings. Tim Marliattas established revenue 
officers in many the principal villages, particularly in Puthuria, Huttah, 
Bumoh Nursmgiirh, Buttyagurh, Tcjgurli and Harut. This district 
was ceded to the British Government with tlic rest of the Saii<^or and 
Nerbudda Territories by thcPeisliwa in 1818, and was taken over from 
his representative at Saugor. 

As might have been anticipated from the foregoing’ narrative, Huttah 
was the first head-quarters of the new district. It continued to be the 
head-quarters until the new road between Jubbulpore and Saugor 
was opened in 1835. Tbe head-quarters was then removed to Dumoh, 
and the size of the district was enlarged by tlie addition of certain 
pergiiiinahs taken from the Rehli district, for Rehli was formerly a 
district, and not a mere Tehsccl. We have already iiointed out how 
that Gonds and others residing at Rehli dominated over the southern 
part of Dumoh. The Dumoh district, as a portion of the Saugor and 
JNerbudda lcrritories, remained attached to the North-West Provinces 
until the time they formed part of the Central Provinces. Dumoh at 
first was a part of the Saugor Division. Subsequently owing to the% 
acquisition of Niraar, and for other reasons, it was deemed advisable to 
remove the head-quarters of the Division from Saugor, and from that 
time Dumoh was attached to the Jubbulpore Division. Thouc/h sub- 
ject fiscally and for^ all administrative purposes to Jubbulpore, yet from 
Its proximity to Saugor certain departments existing there still take 
co^izance of matters connected with their several offices at Dumoh* 
Thiis the^aplain of Saugor is required to perform certain ecclesiasticai 
duties at Dumoh, and the public works are carried on by the Executive 
Engineer at Saugor. 
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There are not many ancient remains of note. Small ruins of religious 
buildings exist in various places, but they are remarkable' only for 
their elaborate carving, and for the hardness and fineness of the 
sandstone from which they are cut. We have already mentioned 
that the sandstone of the Dumoh district is argillaceous and coarse 
grained ; slabs for these buildings, — and many of the slabs arc of consi- 
derable size,— were brought from a distance, probably from the Saugnr 
district. Some of these ruins arc now merely heaps of prostrate stones, 
with a few still erect. These last are called ‘‘ Murhees,” from “ Murhee/^ 
a temple. 

Such remains exist at Dumoh, Runneh, Koondulpore and Nowtah. 

The temple of Mahadeo at Bandukpore, in the pergunnah of Dumoh, 
is said to be ancient ; it has been restored, and added to, since the 
cession. Another at the confiuence of the Kopra and Sonar rivers is 
of great age and in good preservation. It is said to liave been built by 
a woman of tlie ICullar tribe, called Seetaj who also is said to have 
founded the neighl)ouring village of Niiogur, still called Seeta Nuggur. 

The principal Jain temph' at Koondulpore, containing a largo sittim>' 
image, is said to be of old date * at least the original l)uildings in the centre 
rnustbe old ; tor the buildings annexed to it, together with tlie stairs im 
VA' stated to be modern additions made by tlie Biinneeas at 

difterent times. The main building is said to be built of cut stone, 
without cement ; and the square pillars are evidently single stones, but 
the natives have had the Ijad taste to plaster and white wasli them* 

This temple is romarlcable for having escoped entirely from the 
followers of Ameer Khan, and from the Pindarecs, the mutilations by 
whom are visible almost eveiywliere else. 

remains of old forts, ore the site of a Mahomedaii fort in the 
middle of the present town of Dumoh, and au unfinished one at Nur- 
singurh ; and the fort of Butyagurli is said to be ancient. The fort of 
Dumoh has been demolished, and most of the materials of which it was 
built applied to other uses, too long ago for any information to be pro- 
cured even regarding the time of its destruction. From some stones, 
however, which have been dug out of its foundation there seems every 
reason to believe that it was itself built in part with the stones of some 
still more ancient Plindoo temple, the site of which is now unknown 
but suppOvSed to havQ been near the Pooteera Tal. 

These stones are large, many of them richly carved, and all of a kind 
procured in a quarry in the hills at a considerable distance from Dumoh. 
It IS perhaps no unreasonable conjecture that the Mahomedans on their 
^rival demolished with their usual intolerance the temples of the 
HiiKmos, and applied the best of the materials to the construction of a 
new fort, partly for the goodness and convenience of the stone and 
partly as a studied degradation, — a practice not unusual in those times. 

In the town of Dumoh remains of the same kind frequently meet the 
into walls— as seats before doors, placed at the edge of wells, 
and lying neglected. were probably derived immediately from the 
above fort, hut are obviously of Hindoo origin. 
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The fort at Niirsingurh was planned^ arid rieariy completed by an officer 
of the Emperor Akbar, named Tybshah ; the precise date is not known* 
This officer becoiniiig suspected, a force was sent against him^ and he 
was defeated and slaiin He is now held in much veneration as a saint* 
The fort is on the west side of the town, at a spot wdiere the bank of 
the river is high, and perpendicular, excepting at one ravine which at all 
times secured a sheltered access to the water* The fortificatiori was of 
good size, being throe sides of a square, embracing this ravine ; about 
the mouth of which were some slight Works, forming the only exception 
to the fort being entirely open on the river face. It was> how^ever, 
never finished, and though superior in every respect to the Gurhee on 
the east of the town, subsequently built l^y the Marhattas, they never 
occupied it, owing to some superstitious notions. 

Aslana is a large village pleasantly situated on tlio riglit bank of the 
Sonar* It is about VS miles to the north-west of Dumoh. The river at 
Aslana forms a natural ‘"doh,” on pool. This doh is alw^ays filled 
with Water, and the banks ate covered with’ overshadowing trees* The 
doh extends for some three miles, and the sceuciyj whether from the 
banks or from the river, is exceeded by nothing in tlie Dumoh district. 
The town contains 395 houses; and tlic pojr.ilation has been variously 
estimated at 1*277 and li770. The majority of the inhabitants are 
Brahmins* Tlu^y are said to bo doscondeiits of the former “ Chowdrees’' 
of Dumoh* The office of Ohowalrcc under tlio Marhatta Government 
was a post of soifie wealth* There is a Goveru merit school here* The 
schdolhouse was erected at the cost of tin'; Jiiimlierdar* The village is 
partially walled. The river is never fordalde, there is a good Ferry* The 
road from Saugor to Huttah passes througli Aslana. Besides the 
Bmhinins there are some industrious families of Cheopas,’' or cloth 
printers* They print native cloths, razaees,’^ “ gaddedas” &c* The 
printed cloths have a sale both in the district of Dumoh and in Bundeb 
kund and Jubbulpore. 

The usual rulibce crops are grown lii the neiolibourhoodr Lat* 23® 
57/ long. 79° 22'. 

The derivation of the name Balokote is obvious. The “kote’^ is built 
of stone, and is now in ruins. ^ The village is fortified and is situated in 
a very hilly part of the district about 12 miles to the south-west of 
Dumoh. There are 250 houses in the village. The populace are 
Lodhees; they rebelled in 1857. The fort was attacked by some British 
troops and dismantled ; the people are still of bad repute. The nullah 
near which the village is situated is called Sutdharoo.’' 

Khureef crops are chiefly grown liera The soil is stony* There is a 
police outpost. 

Bandukpore contains 200 houses, and upwards of 600 inhabitants. It 
is about nine or ten miles to the east of Dumoh* There is a fair held 
here twice a year, once during February for the Bussurut,’^ Hindoo 
festival, and once in March for the 'kSheoratreef' I^rge numbers of nib 
gums attend these fairs, and the traffic is considerable. According to tho 
trade returns of 1864-65, this fair was attended by 20,000 persons 
and goods to the amount of Rs* 35,650 were sold. The chief articles- 
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brolight to tbe fair ate piece-^goods, hardware, and trinkets of various 
kinds. There are two tctnples at the village, one is sacred to Mahadeo 
and the other to Parbuttee. The annual collections at these temples 
arK^ said to ^ amount to about four or five thouspvnd rupees. Other 
iOsounts estimate the offerings at the shrine of Jageshwur Mahadeo 
alone at 12^000 rupees per annum. The proceeds of the latter temple 
belong to the heirs of the former .Marhatta Amil.’' The temple sacred 
to Mahadeo is said to be ancient, but there have been many modern 
additions, 

This is a thriving and rather large village. It contains 541 
houses, and a population of 1,771 souls. The prevailing caste is the 

Dangee.’* It is situated about 15 miles to the west of Dumoh and 
8 miles to the south of Puthuria. Tlie village is held in Jageer by a 
Marhatta family of Poona. The ancestor to whom this village and four 
others were granted by the Boondcla Rajah Chuttcr Sal held a cavalry 
command under the Peishwa. The village was granted on condition of 
military service. ^ There is an indigenous school that is fairly attended, 
and a police station. The usual rubbee crops are grown, and there are 
some fields of sugarcane. Kltadee and other coarse cloths are made 
here. 

This river rises in Bhopal and has a course of about 80 or 90 miles. It 
is an affluent on the right bank of the Sonar. Very little of its course 
is within the Dumoh district. It enters the district at* Panchamnuggur, 
and Joins the Sonar river near Chukuree ghat. The junction of the 
rivers is at a little distance above the village of Hingwanee and about 8 
miles from Niirsingurh. There is a fine iron suspension bridge over 
this river where it is crossed by the Saugor and Dumoh road. The 
bridge is made of iron obtained from Tendukhera, about 50 miles to the 
south. It is of *200 feet span and was erected by native workmen, at a 
cost of 48,000 rupees. A donation of 5,000 rupees was also given to 
Major Presgrave, Assay Master of the Saugor Mint, under whose super- 
vision the bridge was made. It was constructed in 1830. 

Bcrkberee is a small village on the right bank of the Sonar. It is 
on the high road to Saugor from Dumoh. The encamping ground on the 
banks of the river is good. 

This is a small village ten miles and a half from Dumoh, on the 
Jokehi road. Between this and Dumoh are no less than 16 nullahs, 
15 of which are bridged ; water can be obtained from a tank, and from a 
stream. The encamping ground is tolerably good. 

Bungaon is a village in the Hutta Tehseel. It is about 12 miles north* 
of Dumoh, and on the road between the latter place and Hutta, from 
which place it is distant about 12 miles. There is an encamping ground 
for troops passing from Saugor to Nowgong. It is also on the Jubbulporc 
and Banda route. 

*" 7 ii ' I t r .-1-1 1 - ------ -'-r- ----- -- - — ^ • _■ ^ ■ - , - - ■ - [yx 

‘ ■ * Bengal rout« book. ^ 
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Burdba is a large village, almost in the extreme north-east corner df 
the Dumoh distriot. It is 21 miles north-west of Huttah and 45 from 
Dumoh. The population is estimated at upwards of 1,000 ; the houses 
number 482; there is a police outpost at this village. 

It is worth mmitioning because of its area, — the area being 17,531 
acres, no other village in the Dumoh district possesses sd large an area 

Buttyagurh is an old town and fort, formerly the residence of a 
Marhatta “ Amil,” and the head-quarters of a considerable tract. It 
gives its name to the pergunnah in which it is situated. There are now 
836 houses and 978 people, in the place. It is situated on the right 
h^nh of the Byak, 20 miles nortli-west of Dumoh. This stream, an 
aiSuent of tlie Sonar, is dry in the hot weather. The soil of the pergunnah 
is arnongsit the most fertile in the district. 

Therein here a police station, a cattle pound, and a district post 
office. The principal castes are Lodhees and Koormees. 


Dumoh ^ the head-quarterKS of the district of the same name. Here 
reside the Deputy Commissioner, an Assistant Commissioner, the Civil 
burgeon, and the District Superintendent of police. There are no 
troops. There is a Jail, a Dispensary, a Dak bungalow and Serai. 
Ihere is a large tank of considerable antiquity and a schoolhouse in its 
neighbourhood. /The school contains upwards of 100 boys ; in a branch 
of this school English is taught. The to^vn contains 1,908 houses and 
a population of 8,o03 souls. ' 


Near the town are some, bluff hills which radiate the heat in the hot 
weather, and tend to increase the temperature. In spite of the fine 
^nk called the Pooteera l al, there is a difficulty in obtaining good water. 
The sandstone on which Dumoh is built is of so porous a character that 
it does not easily retain water, and there are but few wells. 

Most of the old Hindu temples at Dumoh > were destroyed by the 
Maliomedans, and their materials used to construct a fort, which in its 
turn has been destroyed. 

The principal inhabitants of Dumoh are Lodhees, Koormees and 
Jirahmins. There are also some Mahomedans. 


Dumoh is situated on the highroad between Saugor and Jubbulpore 
and between Saugor and Allahabad via J okehi. Dumoh is 45 miles ^t 
of baugor 65 north-west of Jubbulpore, and 77 o miles Allahabad. 
Latitude 23° 50' north ; long. TO*" 30' east. 


Futtehpoor is a to^. if the Tehseel. If oonMns 502 houses 

and upwards of 2,|p.4nliahit(^ When this part of the cpiiMry 
belonged to the^ j^ljh of Bhahgirr place was the head^OUjairW 

of an officer Tehseeldar. The market place 

destroyed by fire in ^the#ar 1857-58 during the rebeUionr ^h^re is ^ 
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still a weekly market, it is about 25 miles due north of Duraoh and 8 
west by north of Huttah. There is a Government school, ahd an old 
Thannah belonging to Government . ' 

The Goreia, an affluent of the Bearmi, and boundary between Jubbul- 
pore and Dumoh, vule article “ Goreia” Jubbulpore district 

Gysabad is a village on the road from Huttah to Nagode. It is on the 
left bank of the Bearmi ; contains 237 houses and a population ef 874 ; 
many of the inhabitants are Brahmins. It was an important place 
under the Boondelas. There is still an annual fair. There is a police 
outpost, and also a station for the collection of statistics of the exports and 
imports of the frontier. Gysabad possess is a Government school. The 
water from the wells is said to be brackish. It is 16 miles from Huttah. 

Harut was a place of some importance under the Boondelas, There 
are now only 100 houses, and a population of 315. Here are some Maho- 
medan tombs, a,nd a pretty water-fall of the Sonar river, on the left 
bank of which it is situated. It is 3 miles south-west of Huttah, and 
about 20 north of Dumoh. 

This town is the third in importance in the Dumoh district. It 
is held in oobarce (or quit rent tenure) by Oomrao Sing; of Boondela 
descent. He is still a youth, and is under the care of a guardian. 
His brother Keshore Sing was outlawed. During the mutiny of 
1857 the inhabitants of thi.s village rose in rebellion. They were 
headed by Zorahur Sing. This man burnt all the records and public 
offices in Dumoh. The place was reduced by a small body of troops . from 
Saugor, and the fort, then in a good state of preservation, was demolished. 
The town cotitains 1,135 houses, and a population of 3,600. The pre- 
vailing caste is Lodhee. The inhabitants still maintain the evil repu- 
tation acquired in 1857. 

A very fine description of betel leaf, called " desoo bungala” is here 
cultivated ; and wooden toys are made by “ Mochees.” A weekly mar- 
ket is held on Tuesdays. There is a jwlice station here and a Govern- 
ment school. The place is 9 miles north-east of Dumoh. 

Hinota is a large village containing a market-place. It is 30 miles 
north-east of Dumoh, and 10 miles from Huttah, on the highroad to 
Nagode. It contains 389 houses, and .. population of 1,154. The trade 
^considerable; grain is exported to Bundelkund. The inhabitants are 
Rajpoots. There is a Government school, and an encamping ground for 
troops. 

Huttah is the head-quarters of a Tehseel. A police Inspector is also 
stationed here. There is an old fort which was built in the 17th cen- 
tury by one of the Boondela Chiefs who then ruled over this part of the 
country. _ Ifflis fort was enlarged and improved by the Marhattas. It is 
Dow in ruins. Gf the old Gond fort noM we ncffth gate, very little, if any 
remains. The place was occupied by th»i Mahomediaiis about 1610 A D. 
R . bns alwayS‘ been, of considerably imp(nrtance> and when we ac- 
quired the place in 1818 was the- head-quarters of the district. The 
head- quarters waa removed in 1835-36. There are good Tehseeloe 
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buildings, a Police station, a Dispensary, Serai, and a large Govern- 
ment school. There .is a market twice a week. The direct T6ad to 
Nagode passes through thisiown. It is on the right bank of the Sonar. 
The encamping ground is south of the fort. Red cloth is manufactured 
here, and exported to Bundelkund and other places. 

There are 2,346 houses, and a population of 7,106. It is 24 miles 
north of Dumoh, 170 miles south-west of Allahabad, and 61 north-east of 
Saugof. Its elevation above the sea is 1,183 feet. Lat. 24'’ 8' north; 
long. 79'’ 40' east. 

Huttree is the residence of the Rajah, who is by caste a Lodhee. The 
name of the present Rajah is Harbuns Rae, and he holds the talooqa 
(tract) in jageer. He is descended from Rajah Tcjee Sing, who founded 
Tejgurh. Huttree contains 177 houses, and the population is estimated 
at 714. The village is on the left bank of the Bearmi; and is 12 miles 
north-east of Dumoh. There is a school in the village. 

Jujhar, or Joojhar, is an ancient village situated on the Saugor and 
Sumbulpore route. It gave its name to the former pergunnah. It is 
on the left bank of the Bearmi. The population is estimated at 453^; 
and the number of hoiises is 106. It is about 12 miles east of Dumoh. 
The country in the neighbourhood is undulating. The village is prettily 
situated, and there is a small water-fall. 

Kerbunna, or as it is sometimes written Keirbunna, is an important 
village on the left bank of the Beas. It is inhabited chiefly by Lodhees, 
and is held in oobarce. There are about 470 houses and 1,100 people. 
There is an indigenous school. The Onbareedar, who is called by the 
people Thakoor, is considered to be one of the chief Lodhees in the 
Dumoh district. His ancestors are said to have held considerable 
Jageers. The jumma of the village is Rs. 1,500. It is 24 miles north- 
west of Dumoh. 

Kishengunj is a village held in ^^maafee.’’ It contains 407 houses and a 
population of 1,100. The Maafeedar is bound to distribute the income 
of the village to Gossains and other religious mendicants. It is about 
10 miles to the north-west of Dumoh. There is a Government village 
school. 

Koomharee is a village on the road between Dumoh and Allahabad, via 
Jokehi. There is a tank in this village and a Government school. It is 
80 miles from Dumoh. The forest in the neighbourhood of Komharee is 
very dense, but contains no trees of any size. The road from hei^ to 
Jujhar, distant 24 miles, is a mere track through jungla There is an 
encamping ground, a police station and a serai. 

Koondulpore is situated at the foot of the Boondela hills, in the north- 
east of the district. It is about 21 miles distant from Dumoh, and is 
celebrated for its fair and for the Jain temples built on the surrounding 
hills. The trade at that fair has already been given, vidSe arti^lo 
Fairs'* in the description of the Dumoh district. The fair is held in 
March and lasts for a fortnight The temples are dedicated to 
“Parusnath." Formerly the Punnah merchants brought diainohas ^ 
this fair, but recently pearls and corals only have been brought 






h an aid town, about 22 ihiles north-east of DUmoh, M 
right feauk of the Bearmee. It ig inhabited by traders who export 
grain to Bundelkund. The town, or rather village, has diminished in 
size and importance since the cession of the country by the Mahrattas. 
There are now only 158 houses and 6()7 inhabitants. 

Mangurh is held by the Taloo(idar Habzul Kabir. It it is on the 
route from Dumoh to Sohagpore, and is 21 miles east south-east of the 
former; latitude 28*^ 4f0’, longitude 7^*^ 50\ 

Muriadoh, also Meriadoh, is a village and fort prettily situated on a 
pool of the Jogeedabar nullah, about 10 miles north of Huttah. The 
fort was built by the Boondelas of Churkaree, to whom until 1860 
Muriadoh belonged. It was then taken in exchange for some territory 
in the Humeerpore district of Bundelkund. Tliere is a building in the 
fort called the ** Baradurree,*’ or summer-house, where the Churkaree 
Rajah used to stay when he visited the place. Not far from the village is 
a timber plantation known as the '' rumna.’' Here there are vsorae teak 
and kowah trees. There are numerous weavers, who make the ordinary 
coarse cloth. There is a police station, a district post office and a village 
school. The school meets in the Baradun*ee. Muriadoh is 44 miles south 
from Chutterpoor and 66 east north-east from Saugor, Latitude 24® 17'; 
longitude 79"' 41' 

Neat this village is the confluence of the Goreia txnd the Bearmee. 
It is on the main road to Jubbulpore. Near the village are the 
ruins of some Jain temples ; these are well worth seeing. A branch dis- 
pensaiy and a Police station are located at this village. There is an 
encamping ground for troops. There are only about seventy houses in 
the village. 

Nursingurh is a very old town, to which allusion has constantly been 
made in the history of the district It was rebuilt by the Mahomedans. 
A fort and mosque still remain. The former lias been described. The 
place stands on the right bank of the Sonar river, 12 miles north-west of 
Dumoh. The former name of the place was Nusrutgurh; and the name 
was changed by the Mahrattas, who built also a second fort. This was 
partially destroyed by British troops in 1857-58. It had afforded shel- 
ter to the Shahgurh rebels. Most of the stoi>e houses as well as the 
forts are now in ruins. The place now contains 333 inhabited houses, 
and a population of 956. During the Mahratta rule an Amil resided 
here. There is now a Police station and a market. It is on the route from 
Saugor to Rewah, and is 43 miles east north-east of the former. Its 
elevaitioa above the sea is 1,314 feet; latitude 20®; longitude 79® 27’. 

Pahehum Nuggur is situated on rather a steep hill, on the left bank 
qjf the Beas river. Ruined houses and stone enclosures indicate that it 
vras^pnoe a larger village than it is now. There are the remains of an 
da It is said to have been by Panchon, the wife of Hirdey 

ft contains 687 houses and a population of 2,034. It is known 
' as '^Ke «ieat of the nfanufactmre of stout countiy paper. The pt^er 
manufacintc wai# estabRshed by ffi Shah, Y^ho invited a skifled 
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W^\»^t\*?!er %P*ft. ^’^or- Th*;ee differeut kiflida of pa;per are made 
.T^fit4 kind is sold at S rupeesa guddee of 10 q«ir^- the 
second kpc| at § i:upeos a guddee; and the third kind at 3 rupees. ’ The 
out-tu^ ha8_ already been mentioned in the article on the manq&c- 
tures of the Dumoh district (q. v.). Good “dosootee ” is also m^e. 
The village is 24 rniles north-west of Dumoh and 15 south-wesf of 
Buttjagum. There is a Police station and a village school here. 

Putharia is a considerable village of 800 houses, and a population o^ 
2,121. It is situated on the main road between Jubbulpore and Saugor. 
Under the Mahrattas an Amil resided here. There are still several Mnb - 
ratta families of good repute living here. There is a large school, a dak 
bungalow; a branch dispensary, a tank, and a Police station. Thore are 
both regular and town policy. The latter are maintained by a house 
tex. There is a Hindu shrine where Byragis and other religious, men- 
dicants assemble to read the sbastras at certain seasons of the year. 
There are a great many Brahmin residents, and some good howes. 
The Malgoozar is himself a Brahmin. The great number of rough., 
hewn stones lying about show that the place was once more important* 
than it is now. It is 286 miles south-west of Allahabad and 24 north- 
west of Dumoh. It is on a range of trap hills, and its elevation above 
the sea IS 1,395 feet. Lat 23° 63'; long. 79° 11'. 


Putera contains 756 houses, a good market, and a population of 2,120 
people. It is thus rather a large village, and it gives its name to the 
pergunnah. Workers in brass and dealers in grain live here. Koon- 
dulpore is only about 14 miles from this place, which is 18 miles north- 
east of Dumoh. 


s««taBuggur, 


Runneh is the fourth town in importance in the Dumoh district. 
It is inhabited by Brahmins, Buneeas and weavers. Although there 
are many fine tanks in the neighbourhood and several wells, yet in the 
hot weather there is said to be a scarcity of water. The town contains 
660 houses and a population of 3,080. It is about 21 miles north-east 
of Dumoh and ie situated in the Huttah Tehseel. There is a Police 
station and a Government school established at this place. 


Seetanuggur is said to have been founded by the “Seeta” who built the 
temple at the confluence of the Khopra and Sonar. It is situated on the 
right bank of the latter river, and is a thriving village, containing 689 
houses and a population of 2,539. It is somewhat singular that no less 
than nine Malgoozars and Lumberdars of neighbouring villages live here. 

There is a Government school, and a weekly market, and the usual 
police post. 


Tejgurh was a more important post during the Mahratta rule than it 
IS now. It was founded by Rajah Tejee Sing, a Lodhee Chief, whose 
descendants now hold the Hutree talooqa. The fort and walls round ihe 
jilace hai^ been destroyed. It liow contains 548 houses and a popula- 
tion of Tliere is a 'good deal of rice cultivation in the irnyy^ adifif g 
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for a breed of cattle supposed ori^nally to have cotne frotn 
kutid. Game is abundant iu the neighbourhood. The place is about 24 
miles south of Dumoh; there is a Government school hera 

t7bhana is a village on the Jubbulpore and Dumoh road. It is 52 miles iHiiiana. 
from the former, and ll miles from the latter. There is a good tank 
here, and supplies are procurable. The tank abounds in fish and 
water-fowL There is a good encamping ground in the neighbourhood. 

This river is spelt both Biarmi and Bearmee. It rises in the Vindh^a Bearmet 
range in the Saugor and Nerbudda territory, at an elevation of 1700 
feet above the sea ; in lat. 23® 20' long. 79® 3', Its source is a small 
pond or tank in the Gond village of Bhurgee. It has a north-easterly 
course of about 110 miles, and falls into the Sonar, (or receives that 
river) on the right bank; in lat. 24® 20', long. 79° 55'. About ten miles 
below the junction the united rivers enter the Cane. The slope of the 
bed is 700 feet, or about 7 feet per mile, its velocity is therefore consi- 
derable. The principal places on its banks are Decree, Huttree, Nowtah, 

Foojhar, and Gysabad. 

The Khopra river rises near Jeipoor in the Rehli Tehseel. It rises Khopra rtvijr 
in latitude 23® 26'; longitude 79® 9', in some low hills that sepa- 
rate Decree from Rehli. It runs for a short distance on the boundary 
of the Saugor and Dumoh district, and then passing to the westward 
of Bolcho, it falls’ into the Sonar at Merkolah between Nuggur and 
Kootree. At the junction of the river is a Hindu temple built by a 
woman named Seeta, who is also said to have founded Nuggur ; hence 
the name Seetanuggur. The point of its junction is in latitude 
24^ 3', 'longitude 79^ 31'. It is only about 55 miles long. 
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HOSHUNGABAD. 

The district of Hoshungabad forms a portion of the Nerbudda valley 
lying entirely on the left bank of that river and including some large 
tracts in the Sautpoora hills. It is bounded on the north by the 
territories of Bhopal, Scindhia, and Holkar, from which it is separated 
by th <2 Nerbtidda. On the east the Doodhie river divides it from the 
Nursingpore district; on the west it adjoins the Nimar district, the 
boundary being the Chota Towa river which flows into the Ner- 
budda, a stream called the Goollie which flows into the Taptee, and an 
imaginary line across the bills joining the sour'ces of those two streams. 
Oa the south lie the districts of western Berar, Baitool and Chindwara. 
The boundary line on this side is very uncert^ain and arbitrary. For 
many miles it lies along the foot of the hills or includes only the outer 
spurs and low hills which fringe the Sautpoora range. But in four 
places it makes a great sweep to the south, and brings in four large 
hill tracts, known as the Mahadewa hills and the Talooqas Malini, 
Rajaboraree, and Kaleebheet respectively. The boundary line includes 
Kaleebheet by following the river where it flows out of the Rajaboraree 
bills to the Taptee— it marches with the Taptee for 16 miles until it 
meets the Nimar frontier, and turns northward again along the little 
stream called thorGoollie. 

The district is a long valley of varying breadth, manning for 150 
miles between the Nerbudda and the Sautpoora range. The soil con- 
sists in the main of the well known black basaltic alluvium, often 
more than 20 feet deep. There are submontane tracts of red soil and 
rock, with low hills of various formations. From Lokurtullai (near 
Seonee) eastward to the extremity of the district, these are almost in- 
variably of the Mahadeo sandstonc~its line “faulted’' or broken here 
and there by the intrusion of other rocks notably at Patrota, where 
the road from J^oshungabad towards Baitool strikes the base of the 
Sautpooras, and “passes close’’^ under two high pointed lulls, which are 
formed of nearly vertical beds of schistoze quartzite.” It is to the 
east of the glen of the Towa river that the district boundary takes its 
southern sweep which brings in the Malini forests and the Mahadeo 
hills. Below the northern basis of the Mahadeo bills, lies an inner valley 
shut out from the main Nerbudda valley by an irregular chain of low 
hills, and drained by the Denwa river. A little beyond Futtehpoor, 
which stands in the gorge through which the Denwa valley is entered 
from the plains, the boundary line of the district turns north to 
the Nerbudda. All down along the Nerbudda, as far westward a.^ 
Hindia, the champaign country is only broken by a few isolated rocks;* 
but to the west of Hindia the plain is crossed and cut up by IpW 
Btouy hills and broadbacked ridges. Here the Vindhyas tWow but 
jutting spurs, which occupy a large area, and are known as the Byre© 
hiUs; and from the south-west the Sautpooras push up simiW 

* Geological Survey <i£India| Vol il, j^gib HU' > ^ ^ v 
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which alnxost touch the Vindhya outposts. Still farther west, inNimar, 
the hills do unite and thus enclose the alluvial basin. 

The Kaleebheet forest is a wide tract, of about 80 miles in length by 
20 in breadth. A portion of it, some 120 square miles, has been 
resoiwed by the Forest Department, but although the wood is plentiful, 
it is now of small scantling. Another reserve has been made in 
Rajaboraree, and there is some good saj and rohnah timber in the glen 
of the Towa. 

* But the finest forests are the two reserved tracts which were made 
over to this district from Chindwara in 1865 — the Boree and Denwa 
forests. The Boree tract has an area of about 150 square miles, lying 
b^ow the Mahadeo hills ; and, though now only recovering from 
the axe and the fire of the hill men, it promises to become, under pro- 
per management, a splendid teak forest. The Denwa reserve contains 
about 100 square miles, extending close under the Puchmurrees along 
the valley of the Denwa river ; it is a level forest with a good deal of 
fine large sal wood. Throughout the woodland country the teak is 
very common, and the saplings thrive well where they are protected. 
There are some such tracts on the Nerbudda, and a good deal of forest 
lies west of Hindia. 

Of jungle, scrub, or brushwood, there is more or less throughout the 
valley, but least in the eastern and most in the western pergunnahs. 
To the east of Seonee the jungle has been merely aUowed to remain 
in the poor sandy soil which is not worth cultivation. Strips of wood 
run down along the sandy banks of the streams which cross the flat 
plain from the hills. But in Chanva there is an extensive tract of 
dense low forest. 

The chief rivers are the Anjun, Towa, Hathere, Denwa, Gunjal, 
Morun and the Doodhye; besides the great boundary streams of the 
Nerbudda and Taptee. Of these minor rivers, the Towa is the largest. 
It debouches from the Sautpoora hills through a rather picturesque 
gorge, about 16 miles south-east of Hoshungabad town. It drains a 
large area within the hills to the south ; its tributaries among the hills 
reach many miles to the east and west; and its floods in the rainy season 
are sudden aud violent. Its bed exposes many fine sections showing the 
geological structure of the hills through which it has forced its way. 
Trending rather westerly from the hills across the valley, it spreads out 
into a wide sandy channel, troublesome to pass in the dry season, and 
difficult during tne rains, and it joins the Nerbudda at a point some four 
miles above Hoshungabad. In the angle of the junction stands an 
old temple, and the place has a certain odour of sanctity, to which an 
annual religious gathering and fair of some local repute, owe their 
origin. 

penwji, river runs almost in a rough semicircle round the sca^d 
cliffd oh the eastwn and northern faces of the Mahadeo hills. It winds • 
through a deep glen out into the interior valley above described, and 
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troA- eiiterinff the hills again towards the west it mee^ the Towa. a^ few 
miles above Bagra. ' 

The Qunjal and Morun cross the plain between Sebiie^ and 
on their way from the Sautpooras to the Nerbudda. They are (n^sbd 
by the highroad and by the railway. During the rainy season they 

and are mountain torrents, impassable when the floods are out ; for the rest 
of the year they are clear shallow streams, flowing plea^htiy over 
gravelly beds in deep ravines — they unite before reaching the Nerbudda. 
In the bed of the Morun, before it leaves the hills, has been found a y^in 
of indifferent coal. The district is throughout intersected by inpuine* 
rable little streams, most of them perennial, which run down from the 
hills to the Nerbudda. 

da. The general appearance of the Nerbudda does not vary from the 
eastern border of the district down as far west as Hindia. Along the 
northern bank, the Vindhyas advance or recede in irregular outline, but 
only approach close upon the stream just above Hoshungabad where its 
channel skirts the hills for some miles. The Mahadeo range stands well 
back, ’with the whole valley between.* In this section of the river its 
fall is much less than in the part of its course below Hindia, and all its 
chief tributaries flow in from the south side. Just above Hoshungabad 
at the confluence of the Towa, and again below the town, there are 
mpids which effectually bar the passage of boats, except in the rains. 
Below Hindia the river meets with the jutting spurs of the Vindhya, 
the flat country on the left bank ceases, the banks are rocky, and for 
the most part covered with jungle. At Jogah the Vindhya range 
swe^S abruptly down towards the Nerbud(m and turns its course 
southward as far as Pallasee, near the western extremity of the Hoshung- 
abad district. ® 

The best road in the district is now that portion of the line' from 
Hoshungabad by Etarsee towards Bai tool, which lies within this district. 
It IS for the most part metalled, bridged and embanked. It passes the 
railroad at the Etarsee station, 11 miles from Hoshungabad. Tfie 
highroad to Bombay, which runs right through the .district from east 
^ west, IS only aligned in parts, and nowhere well embanked or drained. 
Bridges pave been built over a few of the streams, and caugeways thrpybi 
across otnera The road from Hurda to Hindia,— the old highroild iti 
the^daj^ of the Moguls from the Deccan to Agra; — is a wide tracK and 
well defined, but not metalled, and out of repair. All other roads in 
the district are merely fair weather routes^ which are being 0raduai]& 
demar^ted and drained. The roads from Seonee and Htir^ towMs 
^itMl are very decently practicable, except in the rainy n»oniiJ|s.l 
The Great Indian Peninsula Rmlroad now interse^ the Whoie dietrfet 
from west to east, with stations at Bagra, Hurdah, Seonee Et^fsed; 
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Saiitpoow, and it is carried by a short tunnel under an interposing 
projection of the hill close by. A system of railway feeders has for 
c^nie iriTne been under the consideration of the Local Government, and 
is gradually being carried out 


ssid to be warmer than that of Nursingpore or 
Jubbiilpore, but it is of a very medium character, free from excess of 
heat apd cold. The direct rays of the sun are very powerful; but hot 
winds are the exception, and are seldom very violent, while the nights 
in the hot weather and rains are always cool. The thermometer seldom 
rises above 100° in the shade, the average maximum of July August 
and September 1864 was 91® in the shade, the average minimum was 
73®. The cold weather is seldom bitter and often hardly bracing, 
though frosts of one or two nights’ duration are not uncommon. The 
rain-fall is exceedingly variable, ranging between the limits of 40 and 
60 inches in the year. 


of the four rainy months was 54 inches, — as much 
as 11 inches having fallen on two separate occasions in 48 hours The 
winter rams are very regular, insomuch that it is a local proverb that 
there have Jbeen famines from too much rain, but never any from 
drought. From the position of the district, as a long valley or gorue 
between the two great ranges cif the Sautpoora and Vindhya hills it is 
subiect to violent atmospheric changes, and the haryest is sddom 
gathered without hailstorms and thunder showers; dust storms however 
ate unknown. On the whole, considering that the district is within the 
tropiCT, and not raised above the ordinary level of Indian plains it 
may be considered fortunate in having a climate which is decidedly 

expected. Hoshungabad itself is about 
1,000 feet above the sea, but as the fall of the valley is ^0 feet in 7 
miles, the eastern end of the district is about 400 feet higher than the 
western end. An east wind blows often in the cold weather, and is 
rather bitter and piercing. 

Some account should be given of the Mahadeo hiUs, which have 

!S ^ district. They are the finest in the 

"hole Sautpoora range, and at one point rise to a height of 4 500 feet 

me'tf remmkable ’group of 
rojs known by geologists undor the name of the Mahadeo sandstone 

Here the standstone mass presents a 
thickness p? 2,000 feet, and the finest of all those striking vertical 
®®?^ffipents which (factorize this formation, is seen on the south 
f^„of thp block, where it rises feoih the flat ground of the 

The summits of the Puchmurree hiUs, asSom Se 
grptesque outUne which bears 


contour, 01 tne OaQaltic range. These 

range V «caS 
P®T)enwa imdSonefcudrari^,bothiS 

tha ya ll^ to the sou th of the i^ge, and flowing in p^j^site directi^ 
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encircle almost entirely the Pucbmurree gronp before they unite ext its 
north side. The slope of the hills to the north is ae gentie and eitsy, 
the cliff to the south is steep and abrupt; and laden aniin^8]^<j:f.eye^^ 
wheeled carts, may soon be able to ascend by the road which is now 
under construction, and which runs direct to the plateau from the 
Bunbeheree railway station, some twenty miles distant from the fpot 
of the mountain. The ascent up the hill may be twelve miles long. 
Nothing can be prettier than the plateau itself, varied like a pai'k w^ 
glades and clumps of trees, watered by a stream that runs winding 
down nearly its whole length, and curiously sheltered from' winds 
and storms by a rim of low rocks that bound it wherever it borders . 
upon the outer face of the hills. 

‘'The Puchmurree plateau, round which the Chauradeo, Juta Pahar, and 
Dhoopgurh hills stand sentinel, is about 3,500 feet high, or 2,500 feet 
above the plain in which Sohagpore lies ; and its average temperature 
is probably from 7 to 10 degrees lower. It is not free from fever^ and 
in the rains the violence of the downfall and the growth of the jungle 
would make it unendurable ; but when the roads of approach to it arc 
finished, and houses built, the residents of the valley will be able to 
escape heat and glare to one of the greenest, softest and most 
lovely of sanitaria that exist in India.'' Appended to this article are 
tables showing the comparative temperature of Puchmurree, the plains 
below and Umifiiirkuntuk. 

Thei*e is a hot spring at Unhonie, nearly due north of Mahadeo, at 
the edge of the outer range, which divides the Denwa from the 
Nerbudda valley ; it is said to be good for boils and skin diseases and is 
much visited. There is another hot spring south-east of Unhonie about 
16 miles off, known as Mahaljhir, which is said to be too hot to dip the 
hand into." • 

According to the Settlement returns, the area of the district is 3,400 
square miles; of this 2,200 square miles are contained in the fertile 
valley of the Nerbudda, and the hill tracts are estimated to cover aboui 
1,200 square miles. 

The population of the district, according to the census of November 
1866, amounts to 440,433 souls, giving an average of 105 to the square 
mile. Of this population 47 per cent are returned as females, ’ 
agriculturists arc to the mercantile and artizan population ftS 100 to 1 14. 

ITie district is almost entirely agricultural ; and from the thinness of 
the population and the plentifulness of wasteland all round, it natit- 
rally follows that the cultivation is not laborious nor oi a highoniNr. 
Cereals are raised entirely without manure and irrigotibn, and thei i&h 
black soil of the valley is almost independent of any s^teUi of 
and produces fine crops of wheat without change or fallovr for 80 br 40 

Only garden crops and sugarcane are ii^nur<e4. a^ 
total cultivated arec^ of the district in the was 
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al crops grown, are cotton, gram, wheat, jowar, and tillee ; 
but ^ihiCe a great quantity of the land fonherly under gram, jowar 
aiid^ tille# been given up to cotton. But the great flatness of the 
land is against the cultivation of cotton and is the chief cause why 
khnrreef (or rain) crops bear so small a proportion to rubbee (or cold 
weather) crops. The black soil will only grow rain crops when it is 
thoroughly well drained, and in default of a good system of subsoil * 
droning this amounts to saying, that rain crops will only grow in 
ground which slopes considerably and which is generally light and stony. 
The black soil when supplied with unlimited moisture and heat throws 
up a crop of weeds which choke whatever is sown, and which from the 
de6p, muddy nature of the soil cannot be hoed up till dry weather 
comes, consequently this soil, which is by far the prevailing one, will 
only grow rubbee crops, and is devoted almost entirely to wheat. 

In 1060, before the American war, the cotton growing area was cal- 
culated at 24,000 acres producing 40 lbs to the acre. In 18G4 the extent 
of area had doubled, but the cotton is never or very seldom grown on 
what is called the black cotton soil”; it is confined to the lighter or 
inferior soils. 

The Government waste lands are chiefly hilly tracts, only useful for 
pasturage or fit for growing teak or other timber. But at the western 
extremity of the district, in the Charwa pcrgunnali, tliei^e are some very 
fine waste lands which would well repay the expense of cultivation. 
South of the high road to Bombay there are about 200 square miles of 
such landi interspersed only with 3 or 4 villages: low ranges of stony 
hills run through the tract, covered with low scrub. In the valleys 
between, which are often of considerable depth, the soil is of very fine 
quality. 

There are a few good brood mares in tlie district, most of them 
belong to substantial Goojur malgoozars, who breed in a small way; and 
the better clsws of farmers from Hindoostan seem always to have kept 
horses for riding. But horses and ponies arc by no means so common 
as in Upper India. Two fine stallions have been procured by the 
Government for improving the district stock. 

The cattle belong mostly to the Malwa and up country breeds ; the 
Mal^a ftock being in highest favour. The oxen are stout beasts 
useful for heavy draught and for ploughing the deep black soil, but 
mudi inforior in pace and activity to the small Berar buUocka Of 
^ years there have been very large importations of high priced cattle 
®oriih, to meet the demand among the prosperous agriculturists 
M this valley. Sheep breeding is not carried on to any large extent; the 
is foom Bundelkund. 

Coal is found in small ouantitios in the bed of almost every stream 
through the Mahadeo sandstone range, notably in the bed 
^ b®gn worked in 
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‘ Ironstone is found in several places, especfally in-the Iw ^hills ^rtbor 
llnrda, and is roughly smelted hy 4;he Jiill tribes. . - ^ ^ - 

■Ffuits,'drugs, dyes and tanning barks >are brought down froitt thfe 
bills ; ’a Ktlle Tussa silk is grown, and some lac 4s collected, but hot ill 
Any large quantities. * ^ 

At HoshUngabad are the Courts, Civil and CrimlndJ^ 

Comthissioncr and of*his Assistants. The Dephty Commissioner Mso 
<^hief revenue officer, and is generally charged with ’tjie 
administration of The district. Hete also is tile office of the Cotiehtpr 
of Customs, and of a Patrdl. 

The district has Jour administrative subdivisions, under Tehseeldars, 
who have their bead-quarters at Hosbungabad, Sohagpoor, Seonee, 
and Hurda, and who exercise judicial and fiscal authority in minor 
cases. There are Police .stations at all the four places above mentioned, 
also at Bunbeheree and Charwa near the eastern and western extremi- 
ties of the district Several outposts of Police are stationed at various 
intermediate points. 

An Assistanrt Commissioner resides and holds Court at Hurda. 

The principal agricultural classes are, in the east, Kerars, Goojurs 
Rugbunsees, ‘emigrants from Bundelkund and from Oudb. Westward 
-Goegurs, Jats, Rajp<K)ts, and Bishnaes from Marwar and Malwa, Koor- 
inees and ilainos from Nimar and Kaiideish. There are also a large 
number of Gonds and Korkoos — aboriginal hill tribes — with a non- Aryan 
language, and non-Aryan habits of their own. In the Valley they are 
considered too improvident to be good cultivators but are hardworking 
and trustworthy farm servants. 

In the lull tracts they fonii the sole population. Gonds and Korkoos 
alone inhabiting the eastern tracts of Puchmurree and Jdalini. Korkoos 
with an admixture of Gonds occupying Rajaboraree and Kaleebheet. 
They are chiefly remarkable for their truthfulness, inoffensiveness and 
shyness, and it is hard to believe that only 50 years ago they were the most 
reckless and daring of robbers, and that their depredations filled tlie 
wfiolp valley with terror and gave to Malini its title of Chonnalini. or 
‘^ Robber Malini.*^ There has probably never been an instance of tfie 
character of a whole race being so completely changed in a generation 
by peaceful government. i’ 

The subjoined figures which are understood to be rather under tte 
mark show, that the population is TOost numerous in the 
^nnahs and decreases rApidly from pergniitiAh to pferMnnAh 'feo&ir 
towards the west. - •' ' 
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of the peojpte is very small as?<joinpared 
^th the agriculturists. Almost all the principal traders in tlie towns 
^4. Marwarees. v There are also jbhe usual closes of petty, shopkeepers ; 
and there are large colonies of Weavers, Mehars, Kolees, Chunxhars and* 
Itoshtas. 

In thiS'distHct, as thfoughou the Nerbiiddh valley, there are some 
estates which have for generations belonged to petty chiefs or heads of 
familios, who have been strong enough to keep their lands together, and 
to pay only tribute or feudal service to the ruling power. Such- have 
been the Rajahs of !Futtepore and Sobhapore; who Held their fiefs 
originally from the princes* of Mundla, and who have contrived to retain 
the bulk of their ancestral estates through the changes of times and 
dynasties up to the present date. With these also may be classed, but 
at a long distance below them, the Talooqdar of Babye andone or two 
other small proprietors who hold at a quit rent some half cultivated 
tracts of Hurda. These families were undobtedly lords of their domain, 
and their proprietary right as talooqdars or quit rent holders has been 
recognized in the recent Settlement of land revenue. In some cases 
where long hereditary occupancy appeared to give some prescriptive 
title to the farmers of villages on these talooqdaree estates, or where 
the farmers have sunk capiUil in the land, a sub-settlement has been 
made to protect them from^ being ejected at the pleasure of their land^ 
lord. 

• 

Besides the estates that have just 'been dfescribedf, it may be said 
gen<p,Ily that no proprietary right, or title to land existed when the 
took this country in 1818. For many years previously tie 
vailey had been the battle ground of contending powers, and latterly all 
security or settled habits of life must have been utterly extinguished 
tty the wasting inroads of the Pindarees, so that whatever territorial sys- 
tem or institutions may have preceded these troubles, had'beensweptawayv 

The British' Government certainly recognize no rights. Its Officers 
leas^ out the land to one farmer or another .os seemed profitable or con- 
venient; the lessees could neither sell, bequeath, and or even gub-Iet. The 
tenant right was, if any thing, a little stronger and more defined than* 
the holding of the farmer. Ifere, as in all countries Where the rent is 
paid by the actualtiller of the soil, the cultivator hadacquiredmove or less 
of fixity of tenure, of right of occupancy, and' was not liabl'e to be eject- 
^ b^ die common ■working of competition. Indeed, ho was usually in 
HO dan'ger of ejecteai^t, for agricultural labour was, and is still so scarce, 
that tile farmer to compete for his tenants and to coax them into 
remaining with him, The Government has now (1866) bestpwed com- 
blete jii^ietary right u]pn t^^ who have engaged to pay 

the 4sse«jiim«nt fixed upon the esjjates, and no restriction placed upon, 
.the alienation of the land. In regard to cultivators, some of themi 
ha^ been invested with right of occupancy as defined by the revenue- 

laws, the rest are tenants at will 
> * » 
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- ; Jh^r^.are a iew. ix^Wers oCmit-free Iirnd^ ekber by 
from ruling powers, or from subardiuate ofScers, or of religioua 
niont* ^ Ihese claims have been investigated and admitted where yalid 
according to the custom of the country/ ' / 

fn fixing the boundaries of the lands bestowed bn the Malgoosiai^lu 
I^oprietary right the excessive wastes have been marked off, aS iiieu- 
tioned elsewhere, and reserved by Government; an area bearing a fiied 
proportion to the cultivated property having being left to the proprietor 

^ ^ich are the tenures in the valley. The status of the petty hill 
Chiefs in the Mahadeo hills deserves special mention. For many gene- 
rations their ancestors held the difficult and unproductive country on 
and around the Puclimurree plateau, under a sort of feudal subjection 
to the rulers of Deogurli and Nagpore, but never entirely subdued until 
They sheltered and supported Appa Sahib when he escaped 
into their fastnesses ; they raised their clans in bis favour ; and were 
thoroughly put down by the British troops sent to expel him/ But the 
British agents adopted the policy of maintaining these talooqdars in 
their rights, con tinning the same system of receiving nominal tribute 
from some, while others received stipends from the Stater Upon the 
recommendation of Mr. Temple, Cliief Commissioner, the British 
Government has now formally confirmed them in this position, -^all bf 
tliese Jageerdars,* except the Zemindar ofliaekheree who rebelled in 
1858, when laritia Topees foreq crossed the Nerbudda, and actually 
repulsed a small detachment of .Madras troops that went out against 
him. ' His lands were necessarily confiscated. A short description pf 
their jageers, taken from the Chief Commissioners report, is he^e 
annexed. ' 
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This Zemindar is one of the Bhopas, or the hereditary heads of tha 
^mple in the Mahadeo hills. Uhe Zemindaree consists of 29 villages* 
A revenue demand is levied of 40 mpees per annum, but the Zemindar 
receives 200 rupees per annum from Government, in lieu ofBilgrim 


This Zmindar is the principal of the Bhopas, or hereditary, pri^‘k 
t e temple on the Mahadeo hills; The &mindaree consikti o? 

VI lages, in the very heart of the hills and forests. It cont^ns 
^autitul^l timber, and the Chief has arranged for its being 
by the Goveniment Forest department. There is a Goven»»bit 
demand fixed on this Zemindaree of 25 rupees annum, and 
Zemindar Tcceives 750 rupees per annum, in lieu of Pilgrijoi tax - 

^ This Zeteihd^ is one of the Bhopas, or the hereditarT heada**^^ 
in the Mahadeo hills of Puebmurree, where also 
IS situated. |t comprised originally only ten villages. In A.; ’Di-rflSSfe 





18 ^^ demand levied j and the Zemindar receives 150 

rnpbea annually, in lieu of*Pilgrim tax. 

manufactures of any note in the district, and few handi- 
crafts, except the ordinary leather curing, weaving and the like. The 
workers in brass have a good name in the country round. The local 
weaving trade was flourishing, until the enormous demand for 
cotton in 1863-64 raised the price of raw material beyond their 
n^eans, Cotton was exported, and English piece goods were imported. 

These disadvantages, with the high price of day labour, stopped a 
telge. nnml^r of looms; but the trade has by no means succumbed 
yet, and will probably continue for some time to supply the coarser 
and stouter fabrics in which the out-door working man clothes him- 
self and family. 

The export trade is almost entirely composed of agricultural produce. Bxport trad# 
It is a very large and increasing trade, affording employment to a 
great deal of capital and a large number of merchants, and pouring 
an inmgiense quantity of silver into the district. It has received a great 
stimulus of late by the high prices which have prevailed in Malwa and 
Berar, in consequence of bad seasons, increased consumption, and other 
causea The real value of wheat exported has been roughly calculated 
at four lakhs of rupees annually, according to variation of prices. 

Besides wheat, the export of gram, oil seeds, and cotton, is consider- 
able. In return English piece goods, spices and cocoanuts, are the 
principal imports from the West;. Salt from Bhopal, sugar by way of 
Mirzapore from the East. But the gradual approach of the open rail- 
way head from the West increases every year the tendency of the dis- 
trict trade in that direction. When the line is completed it is most 
probable that this part of the Nerbudda country will deal almost 
entirely ‘with Bombay. 

It has been roughly reckoned that five lakhs of rupees worth of 
En^ish piece goods are imported every jear. 


The imperial Seer of 80 tolahs’ weight is used throughout the district, 
dry lAeasures used in the eastern divisions differ in content from 
used in the western divisions, as will be seen from table subjoined. 

vm^ to the east of 

avd m the Meaevres need in Seonee and 

, the western Circles* 

' 8 ^s , ••• 1 Kooroo 8 Pies Eooroo 

3 Kqoroos ... 1 Itfun 3 Kooroos ..I Hun 

i 12 Muns ..IManee 
^ < ^ #es^tern Manee is just one and a half times as great 

has a capacity of 75*40 cubic inches, and its.ccp- 
tents 4lould weigh 90 tolas. Of superficial measures, there is the 
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exactly corre^o^^ .tke, ^riliah i: ^ 
llie lo<jal xigriculiural measuromeiM; ig by tbe quwtfty^ of .^heat jfcbatti 
cau be. so\ya in a giyoA afea. Thus a Manee of laiid meaug t^area^.^ 
wbich a Manee of gtain Would be sown^ and tais ig about 5 acrea ; , 

History; Little is Tcnown of the ancient history of the district befoio the 
Mkhi^tta invasion; The eastern portion; ot the Kajwaffra jiergunhahyio 
oilrned by four Gond rajahs, whe derive their title ifirom the KajalV of 
Mundla. " - 

^ ^ The centre of the district was sidyecfc to the* Rajalr of Deogurh either 

directly,, as Sohagi^ore, or indirectly through his feudatories the petty 

^ V. KajAhs of Bagra and SaolegurW ♦ 

In the extreme west the Gond Eajah of Mukrai had an oxtettsive 
independent jurisdiction. But there are hardly any writings or touli- 
tions belonging to this period. In Ak bar's time Hindia was jbhe he^^ 
quarters of a Sircar, and was occupied by a Foujdar awl Dewan, 
by Mojghul troops ; Seonee Wasattacl^ed 'to a province of Bhopal ; andi 
Hoshungabad is not mentioned at all. Several reasons concur to give 
probability to the idea that tbe-eastern part of the district was neven 
conquered by Delhi at all, but was thought too wild and valueless to 
Wrest from the Gonds who occupied it. Dost Mahomed, the founder of 
the Bhopal family, took Hoshungal>ad itself and annexed a consider^ 
able territory with it, from Seonee to the Towa, or to Sohagpore as some 
say. From the dates of sunuuds now existing he must have done this 
about the year 1720, A. D. In 1742, A. D. the Peshwa, Balajec BajW 
Row, passed up the valley on his way to attack Mundla ; but he seema 
to have kept permanent possession of the Hindia pergunnahs only. 
In i7o0-51 Rajah Rughojee Blionsla of Nagpore overran the WholW 
range of hills from Gawilgurh to Mahadeo, and reduced the country 
east of Hindia and south of the Nerbudda; except the portion held* by 
Bhopal 

The Rajwara Gond Rajahs seem to have retained their ihd^n- 
dence until 1775, A D,, and We hear of no hostilities between 
and Nagpore about this time. But in 1795, A. D. an officer of Rijgho? 
j^’s att^ked and took Hoshungabad. In. 

Mahomed, the ruler of l^hopal, retook it ; he a^o 

miles to the west of Hoshu^ahad and made ah ^hsuc<^s!^^^ cm: 

Sohagpore. The Bhopal Cmief i^eld the countW Vound 

until he Whs dnVeh across thb Nefbudda by the Na|;p6Ve trb^ 

Daring the war which foUowed between Nagpore and' 

Mafaomra i^ed in the Pihd^es to his help, amd tlll tH<y 
eidii^tcd iu^ l»17 the Wtmte this fertile 

insatiable thirht for pTuhaer and disregard 6i Iffife. liarge' li^^if & 

«m»try entirely waste, and the accdmul4*ed 

district was^e^tively dis^rsed. :: v:vc ; km 

Ih 1S|8 that paH oflthe district which was. 
ceded undeir the agreement of that' J^ear, ^ 




1;82|S; I*' {S44 the district of Hwrda Hindia was inade ovef hy Sitidiah 
at Estimated value of Rs. l,4Q,0,00, in part payment of the Gwahot 
eoatiti^Ht; aftd hy the treaty ef I860 it was permanently transferrfei 
and. become British tefritory. The mutiny of 1867 disturbed this dis- 
trict very UtUe, There was some trouble with the Police at Hurda- 7 -a 
petty Chief rebelled in the Mahadeo hills, and Tantia Topee crossed, the 
valley in 18e% But the authority of the British oflScers was at no 
time seriously shaken. 

Iloshungabaid is the head-quarters of the district of the same name. 
It is situated in latitude 20 “ 40' north, longitude 77° 51' east, on the 
south side of the Nerbudda, which is here 700 yards wide from bank to 
^nk, while in the hot weather the stream is about 300 yards ^ross, and 
is fordable both above and below the town. The road from Bhopal to 
BrntpoT and Nagjrore passes through it, as also the highroad to Bombay, 
mthdUgh the greater pari of the through traffic cuts off the angle made 
here and pa^es about five miles to the soutL 

The town is supposed to have been founded by Hoshung Shah the 
2 nd of the Qhori kingp of Malwa, who reigned about 1405, A. D. (accord- 
rng to ftinsep’s genealpgical tables.) It is said that he died and was 
buried here, but that his bones were removed to Mandoo and buried 
again there. The town, however, remained very small till the Bhopal 
CPiiquest, about 1720, A. D., when the fort was either^uilt or enlarged, 
and a trading population began to collect round it. The fort was a 
yety massive stone building of irregular shape, with its ba§e on the 
river commanding the road to Bhopal. It has now been mostly re- 
moved away. It was attacked in 1795, A. D. by Beni Singh Soubadar 
an officer of the Rajah of Nagpore, and after a two months’ siege was 
evacuated by the Bhopal troops. “ 

In 1802, A. D. the Killadar, or Governor of the fort, was a Mahratta 
Brahmin, a man of peace ; and his fears were so worked on by men in 
the Bhppal influence^ that he gave it up without a blow, and it was 
immediately reoccupied by Wuzeer Mahomed, then the virtual ruler of 
^tbpak Biis success added so much to his prestige and military 
st^gtli that, he overran all the Sobagpore pergunnah and besiegCd 

tori! bf'Sohagpore; but before be could take it the siege was raised 
^thfe airivaL of aforce SOonee Chuparah, which defeated him 
ud^lVheaiy losa ^ was hotly pursued iiito Hosbungabad and 
im^ing^a' ^Btand Outside the town, his horse was killed under him. A 
ri»^«to»u %Ure^ nsarks the spot. He mounted his 

hwse, Ptonkraj (which gave him the title of Banda 
a^ e^ieaped (mly by leaping hina over the’ battlement 
w toiplrt ^ TIie xiagpore army 'besieged the fort for some time, and 
h) take ~lyr bOPtoUted'theflseeJveS with bnming the' town 
sntd^parted.' lit 1809' Hoshun^bad was 'ugain attadtod’ by a 
^ siege of three months, whtefi thoit eOinmumcatioiffs 

^ erected, on. the uoith side of jftio 

nver agaifigt them, the gariisoU stirirehdmed. ' ln'18l7 General Adams 
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Bothunfabad. 
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^(^ttpi^d th^ town aiid threw up some eartli^orks outside it to wdteot 
^ it figuiust aa enemy comm^ south and east From iSlo A: R 

it has been the residence <rf the chief British official in charge of the 
district) and lately it has been made the head-quarters the Nhr- 
budda division. A church has iust been built, and a cehtial 
under construction. There is a dispensary and there are one or tivo 
well filled^ schoolhouses. It is also occupied by the wing of a 
native regiment, It is the head-quarters of the English piece goods 
trade of the district and a good deal is done in cOtton, grain and bills 
of exchange. The bazar is a good one, with some petty shops a-t which 
European articles are sold. The railway passes about 12 miles off. The 
nearest station is Etarsee, on the Baitool road. The population of the 
town is 8,032 souls. 


An old Mahomedan town, formerly the head-quarters of a Sircar or 
district under Akbar’s rule. It had a handsome stone fort on the riVer, 
said to have been built by Hoshung Shah Ghori of Malwa, now dis- 
mantled. It was on the old highro^ from the Deccan to Agra and 
was once a large and flourishing place, of which the extent may still 
be traced by the ruins scattered for some distance along the bank of the 
Nerbudda. On the withdrawal of the Moghul officials, about 1700 A» D., 
and the construction of a straighter and better road across the Vindhya 
hills via Indore, Hindia fell to ruin, and its present population is only 
1992 souls. It was given up by the Mahrattas in 1817 to the British 
force at Hurdah. It had a large number of Joolahas, or Mahomedan 
weavers once, but they have all emigrated. There is no likelihood of its 
recovering its former importance. 


XT highroad to Bombay, the chief town in the pergummh of 

Hurdah, in the western extremity of the district. It has risen on the 
ruins of Hindia, which is 12 miles off, and the population of which has 
pnncipally removed to Hurdah. Under the Mahratta Government it 
was the residence of the Amil, and on the opening of the campaign in 
1817 Sir John Malcolm' established here the* head-quarters kJ the 
army under his command. Since the cession in 1844 it has been 
^cupied by an Assistant Commissioner in special charge of the mb** 
division; and the Tehseeldar, who resides here, holds, subordinate 
cnminal, civil, and revenue jurisdiction. It was a thriving; ^ae^ of 
ti^e when the country was ceded, and has increased in size. 
then a good deal has been done for its improvement, and its principal 
str^t is broad and well built, and a handsome market place msibeen 
laid out, surrounded by substantial houses. In 1864' an asucutr^iWas 
thrown acr^ the river close by, which secured agood'and conve^^ 
water swpy to the people. All these improvements were eaitieifexmt 
’®^ddy, .whoJha^ resided as. Assistant Commissinnftr • aiv 
for several years, and to whose activity and practical resour^^^^ 
very inuch of its prosperity. Tl^ere is a raillfmy s^ 

The principal trade in whiefi the merchants engBgd is tte M 

gram and oil seeds. .Population 7,499 soul^v ; Vf * 
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BAD. 

B#Me. 


The town of Seonce is an old one, as it existed in the time of Akbar ; 

Lit there 4re ho bid buildings about it. The present town da^s from 
S lohSbst of the country roui d itby Eughojec Bhonsla of Na^rc, 

^ 1 ' tit 1750 A D since which time till cession, an Amil resided here 
n flirt 4a»’ j)Uilt, under the protection of which a town grew up. 
ttefoS ^Ttakcnin 1818 l.y i det»cl....ont of BritM, l,.»p lro,„ 
W,«hLkrabad. Seonce is situated on the highroad to Bombay, .and 
??nSt populous and thriving pUrce, only checked in its oxteu.sion by 
the Scult? of getting building ground. It is the chiet lucvcantilo 
town in the Hoshungabad district, and probably lu the whole Nci- 
Sa vallev The trade its merchants are chidly engaged in is the 
^ tmn trade' and all the cotton exported to Bonibay irom Bhopal ami 
Nursingtiore, as well as the Hosliuugabail district, passes through their 
Ks ^There is also a large export trade in gram and import ot Biig- 
feh cotton fabSi metals, and spices. Tlic railway passes througli 

Seonce and has a station here. A serai has been built tor tlio accom- 
modation of travellers. It is the residence ot a leh.sceldar, and ot a 
ratrol of the Customs department 

Ts situated on the highroad to Bombay, about .W miles east of soiiagpore. 

Hoshuno'abad. It had a fine stone fort (now dismanlled) bui t about 
S) wars a<ro by Foujdar Khan, a Mahomedaii J ageerdar, who- held the 
surrounding country for Nagpore. In 1803 it was attacked by \\ uzem 
Mahomed of Bhopal, without success, .and he was j^eteated undei its 
walls There wa,s a mint here for about ten years and a Sohagpoie 
rupee struck, which is now very, rare; it was worth about 13 annas. 

Sown was a thriving one formerly, though ,t has fallen .away now 
It has s^ill the largest Mahomedan population lu the Hoshungabad 
j- TToshuimabad itself. Some artificers c.arry on the trades 

imi rfe meltin*. There fa a Tehseel.Wce aaj IVlice 
station-home liere, a railway station, anj a gooj sciai loi railway 
travellers. Population G,008 souls. 

A larw village in the Hoshungabad' district about 86 miles oast of soiiapor.. 
Hoshungabad and hi^Er' It is die hcSqEers o‘f 

Serbia a ’large demand for country cloth from Nursingpore and else- 
where. 

-is a large village situated on tlie outer slope ofit^ low limcstmie Futteupor.. 
hilS tS abut ih tire Donwa. valley just below the Mah.adeo mounhun. 

The road from Bankhercc up to Puchmurrec p.asses through this place 

‘ passed^^ to the Sautpooras m 18oS, 
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"^riniooniia. 


railway station (six miles distant), bmS^off f® 

rsa^eat schooIhouseanda polSiu^S pl»ce. I’here 

about 7 miles east 'of amkir^'^I^^^lonirs ^ tTie ^Ifenbay roM 

■cutta family, who lias riettv crimhd?fn * r tbeBhtoos- 

So “ui~“ - 

•road ,. .h« p.,„i,„„.„,e j”;, ™''S 


^Chanra. 


^Wfukiral tenl- 
tory. 


'toward s Fu ttehpora 

Cliarwa. A small town Ivino* wesf of TTnrrioi. i •• , . 

to Bombay. There are one or two substantial highroad 

good weekly market, but it lies a^trfrl t r a 

mam routes nortli or south. A Police stotioii is located hera 

Sr£'t";.S''^5 I'nitlf "f’ “f H"- 

Tl.e rajah i, a Oond aad lS afflta'f 

heroditery. The territory was formeflv much 

bheet and Charwa,but thePeishwa nn/«!o/ !?[• ^ including Kalee- 
estate he now holds. The Il^h V'l the 

tory, has civil and criminal jurisdiction iu”Ls Tm ^ f«mba- 

MuArat '^ith by the BritiS' Gomimir^'^'^^ 

- “Sr“iiaL‘tftlf„r'"‘ "‘"“S'- '■»>'"<' « IdU fort 

a.» 0 „g which-’ Si»lSi'a ">« 

the Jageer is about 215 square miles. I he .total area of 

fort in pfrfect condition,* veJy pTctuLqSy^sSult d *'*^*‘^ ** Pathan 

2:.;s ft Fohtes'frrtsrSi? 

fo™er^t7pS°„?ZvaovM'* »f «■» I^ah who 

Which the fort sundt and whoiSTol!' "T Sautpooras, on 
earlier Mahratta invasions. ,* extinguished by the 


TsMiiie of 
TUoMsondur 


rock cut hiniplS 'oM'iSiSni^a'TtlM”! ^"‘Uquitj.is the 
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Wfi 


e^ve, tliou^ not of very elegant ooiistmction compared with the plans 
given in Kergnsson s rock cut temples,” and probably it is of later 
date. It jiow is sacred to Mahadeo; and a cave or fissure close by is 
said to comi^nicate with the Jumladweep cave on or near Puchmurree;. 


There are some tokens that the Jain religion^ which we know to have jaia reiteioar 
attained its climax of influence in Malwa about 1150—1200 A. D., 
extended to this valley also. Three Jain statues were found at Hur- 
sood, bearing inscriptions of the years 1 200, 121 4 and 1 222, A. D. They 
are now in the Nagpore Museum. 
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APPBNDIX A. 


Dates. 

At Amur- 

KUNTUK 
1838, A. D. 

r-1 

P 

d 

Nooa 1 

Ist May. 

70° 

88^^ 

Slid 

64 

89 

3rd „ 

74 

90 

4tli „ 

78 

91 

iith „ 

78 

94 

(Jth „ 

75 

86 

7th „ 

71 

84 

8tll „ 

OS 

79 

»th „ 

00 

82 

loth „ 

62 

84 

llth „ 

72 

88 

12 th „ 

72 

88 

13th „ 

C2, 

89 

14th „ 

72 

91 

15th „ 

■ 75 

86 

16 th „ 

76 

87 

17th „ 

76 

89 

18th „ 

76 

85 

19th „ 

75 

86 

20th „ 

71 

89 

21st „ 

79 

81 

22nd „ 

80 

92 

23rd „ 

75 

94 

24tli „ 

78 

93 

25th „ 

68 

94 

26th „ 

68 

94 

27th „ 

74 

95 

28t]i „ 

76 

93 

29th „ 

82 

93 

30th „ 

77 

91 

31st „ 

78 

90 

1st June. 

78 

89 

2nd „ 

78 

89 

3id „ 

80 

92 5 

4th „ 

81 

95 

5th „ 

80 

88 

6th „ 

76 

86 

7th „ 

76 

85 

8th „ 

82 

93 

9tl, „ 1 

81 

92' J 


At Puchmurree of the Mauadep Hills, 
1839, A. D. . 


Of 

O 

After- 

noon. 

Sunset 

^ i 

* ! 

Nott 

aken 

83 

89 

87 

78 

861 

88 

80 

86 ‘ 

88 

77 

93 

88 

76 

93 

90 

78 

91 

84 

70 

90 

77 

76 

92 

86 

78 

93 

89 

79 

95 

90?, 

76 

91 

85 

74 

88 

84 

72 

85 

81 J 

72 

87 

78 

74 

87 

76 

73 

80 

75 

71 

81 

81 

72 

87 

85 

77 

88 

87 

73 

88 

84 

76 

85 

80 

70 

85 

80 

71 

84 

78 

-N- 

ot ta] 

ken.’ 


Remarks. 


/ This taken when ascend- 
ing ; tatties used below here 
1 dispenseii with ; cloudy with 
V high wind. 

Westerly wind. 

Close. 

Clouds, wind, and thunder. 
Clouds and rain. 

Clouds, 


Rain and thunder. 

Heavy rain aud thunder. 
Heavy rain and wind. 
Thunder and rain. 

Clouds and thunder. 

Cloudy ; clear in afternoon. 
Clear. 

Bo. [noon. 

Rain, and clear by the fore- 


rain in afternoon. 
Thunder and cloudy. 
Thunder imct showers. 


5 

mg 

1 

,w ^ ^ Q 

I- 

sl5 

*".111 
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Comparative table of temperature between Puchmnrree and 

the plains. ~ 




Dawn. 

2 p, 

, M. 

Dusk. 

9. P. M. 

Month. 

Date. 

Puchrauree. 

Below the HilL 

Puchmuree. 

Below the Hill. 

Puchmurree. 

Below the Hill. 

Puchmurree. 

Below the Hill. 

1861. 

April. 

I5th 

78 

80 

88 

101 

84 

88 

82 

80 

16th 

74 

76 

89 

98 

84 

92 

82 

85 


17th 

64 

68 

88 

98 

83 

88 

80 

86 


I8th 

74 

74 

88 

98 

82 

88 

78 

85 


19th 

72 

76 

89 

101 

82 

90 

78 

80 


20th 

75 

71 

89 

103 

82 

85 

78 

76 


21st 

75 

64 

93 

104 

82 

91 

80 

90 


22nd 

64 

66 

94 

104 

84 

88 

82 

78 


23rd 

77 

65 

93 

104 

86 

86 

84 

77 


25th 

76 

70 

94 

105 

97 

90 i 

86 

80. 


26th 

77 

70 

93 

107 

86 

95 

85 

88 


27th 

76 

72 

93 

107 

86 

88 ' 

85 

84 


30th 

80 

80 

92 

104 

86 

94 

86 

92 

May. 

let 

76 

71 

94 

104 

86 

92 

84 

88 

2nd 

78 

70 

94 

105 

86 

99 

85 

98 


3rd 

77 

81 

93 

105 

86 

98 

84 

95 


4th 

76 

75 

92 

103 

85 

96 

84 

95 


5 th 

76 

82 

92 

103 

85 

94 j 

84 

90 


6th 

76 

79 

91 

102 

85 

94 1 

83 

80 

9} 

7th 

76 

82 

90 

103 

84 

95 

80 

90 


8th 

76 

84 

91 

104 

85 

94 

83 

91 

» 

9th 

77 

82 

92 

103 

85 

95 

84 

90 

99 

lOth 

77 

78 

93 

104 

86 

92 

84 

84 

99 

nth 

76 

73 

93 

104 

87 

92 

85 

85 

99 

12th 

79 

74. 

'93 

104 

96 

94 

82 

85 


Remarks. 


Instrument compa- 
red and allowance 
made for difference : 
both instruments were 
ikept as far as possible 
in similar situations— 
exposed to the open 
air but protected frcm 
glare. 

Those taken by me 
below the hill were at 
my tent in various pla- 
ces in the valley of the 
Denwa and Towah. 
The first four days 
were cloudy when I 
was in the plains. 
The thermometer at * 
Puchmun'ee was kept 
by Mr. Blackwell, 
Agent to the ^ Ner- 
budda Coal Company, 
that below the ghat 
by myself. 
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JUBBULPORm 

Boimdarlei. Jubbiilpore is one of the largest and most populous districts in the* 
Central Provinces. It is bounded on the north bv Punnah and Myhere ; 
on the east by Rewah ; on the south by Mundla, Seonee and Nur- 
singpore ; and on the west by Dumoh. It lies between latitude 

Phyeicai ©a- ^ north, and between 81° & and 79° 35' east longitude ; 

^jes. and contains an area of 4,397 square miles. The principal ranges of 
hills are the Bhaner,-|- the Kymore,* and the Bhitreegurh. The Bhaner 
hills have by some been considered to commence in Bhopal, opposite 
to Hoshungabad. Others again suppose the Bhaner range to begin 
at Sakulghat, overlooking the Nerbudda, and that the hills to the 
west are portions of the great Vindhyan chain. It is not necessary 
to decide that point here. It is sufficient to observe that these hills 
undoubtedly enter the Jubbulpore district in the neighbourhood of 
Heerapore, and form the northern boundary of the valley of the Ner- 
budda, and its affluent, the Hirun. They are composed of sandstone 
horizontally stratified. The highest peak of the Bhaner hills is 
Kaloomber. It is 2,544 feet above the level of the sea. The Kymore 
range runs nearly parallel to the Bhaner hills and in close propin- 
quity. The sandstone of which they are composed is said to be of a 
harder and denser texture than that of the Bhaner hills ; and whereas 
the stratification of the latter is horizontal, that of • the former is per- 
pendicular. The^ picturesque valley of Myhere is formed by these 
two ranges, which bound on either side the Great Northern road 
through the Myhere valley. Near Myhere, the Kymore range bends 
more to the east, and compels the river Soane to a similar .course. The 
peaks of the Kymore range vary in height. In the Jubbulpore dis- 
trict they never exceed a height of 2,300 feet above the level of the 
sea, or 000 feet above the plain. To the south of the Nerbudda, the 
Burgee pergunnah is broken up by spurs of the Gondwara range of 
hills, through a gorge of which that river forces itself . at Bheraghat. 
The Bhitreegurh hills divide the Koombee pergunnah, and run 
generally' from south-west to north. , There are also detached groups 
of hills, as the Suttee Pahar near Sleemanabad, the Bijooa hills in 
the Sehora tehseel, the Nagur hills which form a portion of the 
boundary between the Jubbuipore and Mundla districts, and a low 
range called the Kynjooa in Bijiragogurh. 

o^ralde- ITie country is well watered ; there is one large plain of rich soR 
^ irrigated by the Nerbudda, the Pareyt, and the Hirun. This plain 
extends from Sehora on the north to Bhera and Lameta ghats , on tha * 
south, from Koombhee on the east to Sakul (spelt Sankul in. our maps),, 
on the west, where the Hirun unites with the Nerbudda. SW- r 

rounded spurs of the Gondwara range on the south, by the il^haner : 
and Kymore hills on the north and west, and by the Bhifreegnrh 
hills on the east. In these several directions the country is finely ; .r 
diversified by hills, rising sometimes nearly to 1,000 feet abpye th^ei - 

* More properly Bhasdere, ^ 

t More properly Kaimur. 
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plain, and covered with forest or brushwood. Exterior to the nlnin 
the country ,s wen supplied with hill and dale, SL and n£" 
streams, and affoods rich and extensive views The seenew «« 
the gr^t plain of;j^e district possesses features’of moie^ than^ord^nSy 
interest, for the hills are nowhere removed entirely from view mid 

fertility of 

■granitic type, although often seen at the snrfaJe do n ot o^ty lutl 
areas in this portion ot Central India;" the largest of the Teas 
lound near Jubbulpore where the granite forms a range of iTInlk 

ranmng from Lameteghat on the Nerbudda in a north-east direction ” 
Near where the old town of Gurha stands, the hilly area of m-anite 
is about two miles wide, and a buil.ling, now in ruiiis called thf M .d! 
dun Mahall (q. i;) stands on the highest part of the range.” 

The rocks of the Jubbulpore district are sandstone of the Vindhyan 

Upper Damooda, and Lameta groups. A narrow slip of the Unner 
Damooda series extends from the Mahanuddy to Jubbulpore, and fossils 
have been found in .several localities. These are alsi rnetainorphic 
locks, contauimg limestone, in parts of >Sleemanabad, and in the nendi- 
bourhood of Punagurhand Go.sulpore ; granite (as has been seem „ 
the neighbourhood of Jubbulpore); and trap, tabular or overflowing 
extending towan sMundhu This “may be considered as fornii„«; t' 
continuation of the Great Deccan trap, described in 1 8.3.3 by Colon.d 

bykes in the transactions of the Geological Society of London”. 

Near Bheragliat (q. z’) about 9 miles to the south-west of Jubbul- 
pore are white lime.stone rocks. Tlie.se rocks are 120 feet hiah T 
the limestone is “ pure and be.autif ully crystallized.” The Nerbudda 
forces itswaythroughthe.se rocks, which often .seem almost to meet 
overhead. But a description will be found under the proper heading. 

Coal is found at Ramghat, Lametaghat, Bhcraghat, and near Sin^a- 
poor^on tlie Mahanuddy river. There it is 18 inches thick “amr is 
said to bo poor and unworkable.” In the memoirs of the Geological 
' Vol. ir. Part II, page 111, it is said “ in 1841-4(1 
Mr. JRammell, an accomplished Engineer connected with Messrs. Hunt 
&a go. of Mirzapore, sunk pits and .shafts in the Lametaghat shale ” 

but fopnd the coal useless, and so abandoned the work. 

I"" Nerbudda river and valley says 

imnm ^fw F Jubbulpore The 

wr& ?Ju? r^’ a distance of 20 miles to the* south- 

S* WnA Agaria Dubwara, Jowttec, near Mujhgawa, Puna- 

fbere are more than one hundred 
Jocahties Where iron ore is extracted and worked by native processes. The 

lion ores of the Nerbudda valley have been classified as follows 

» 



Geological 

formation. 


Coal mines. 


Iron 



Black iron 
sand. 


BoU. 


Watersheds 
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1— Thedetrital ores. 

2. ^The iron clay sands of tlie Daniooda and Manadewa sanastone, 

sometimes, though rarely, smelted. , 

3 The ores extracted from the beds of the crystalline rocks, whreh 

are inter-stratified with the quartzite. r i r 

The ores which are accumulated along fault lines. i i 

To this last class, the mines of Pubwara, Agaria, and J owtee belong, 

» as well as those of Tendookheia. They are by far the most produc- 
tive mines. The ore is chemically hydrous peroxide. ^ No. 3 is that 
next in importance commercially, and includes Gungye, Lameta, Puna- 
Kurh, and other mines. Near any and al of theabovemmeslime- 
Lne is believed to be abundantly obtainable. 1 erhaps the most im- 
portant iron mines occur in the Koomhhee pergunnah about 20 or ,10 
miles to the north-east of Jnhhulporc. There a black iron saiul is 
quarried. It is an article of exten.sive traffic. It is known by the 
name of “ Dhao,” and having been smelted, is made all kinds 

of utensils at Punagurh. Formerly, and it is believed at the present 
time, this iron-ore was smelted at Baghrap. ihe iron tiadc o tie 
.Tubbiilpore district is considerable. But it woidd be fallacious to quote 
the returns here, unless iron imported for railway purposes could bo 
separated from that produced from native ore. 

The soil of the Jubbulpore district is, in the Norbudda valley, and 
with that we are principally concerned, composed of an extensive senes 
of beds of an alluvial character, in many places with 

This black soil extends from the Mundla district to Jubbulpore. At Ju - 
bulpore, where the cantonment is built, the soil is sandy, and water is 
foS very near the surface. Thus the roads of this station are pro- 
bably superior to those of any other in the Central Provinces, riicie 
is alL a freshness and greenness even in the hot season 
observable in sUtions situated on basaltic soil J o tlm noith-cast, 
north and west, opens out the plain of the Nerbudda and Hirun, which 
Thave alreadV Scribed. It includes the pe-iinnahs of GurU 
Seohra, and some portion of Koombhep. In some places the soil of B 
nlain is “ black soil,” whilst in others there is a thick deposit of jale 
brownish-coloured alluvium; and again in other loca,lities the regui « • 
been entirely removed by causes now in action, and its place is occupiet 
■ by deposits of silt brought down by the Nerbudda. This silt is said ^o 
S hiSily productive. Beyond the limits of the pergunnahs named above, 
the sSl fs sandy, and all the small ranges ot ° {g a 

There are two principal watersheds m the district. The one^^ ^ 
ciiiwed irregular ‘line,' having a general north-ea^teidy and south- 
westerly direction, and lies to the north of the Bhmier and Kymore • 
bv which it is formed. Rivers to the north of this watershed^are- afflu- 
ents of the Jumna. The second commences in the Bhitreegurh 
hills and crossing the Great Northern road between 
Srt pa.sses to the north of the latter place. In this f ^rshed he Igd 
nee (sometimes called Kutna ) river takes its me, and afterj 
course crosses the Great Northern road near Moorwara, and Jal^ n 
the Mahanuddy, an affluent of the So ane, which de bouches ml , _ 

■ * .< regur’’ ijs the name given to blackiioil. 
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Ganges, and finally unites its waters with tlie Bay of Bengal. Tims 
tfaVellets from Jlibbulpore to Mirzapore pass over t]\e great watershed 
between the Gulf of' Ganibay and tlie Bay of Bengal Watcn- foiling to 
the north and east of thorn pours into ailluonts eitina* of the Gaiigos 
or Jumna, whilst that shed to the soutli or west iiniios with the rapid 
stream of the Nerbudda. 

The principal rivers are — 

1 . — The Mahanuddy winch, rising in the Miindla district, pursues 
a generally northerly course, till in Bijirngoginh distiict, it bends to 
the east and discharges itself into the Soane. 

2 . — Tlie Gooraya, between Ju])bulpore and Dumoh. 

3. — The Putna river, on the boundary of Punnali .and Jubbuiporo. 

4. — The Hirun, which Hows into the Ncrbiulda at Sal:ar. 

5. — The Nerbudda, wliieh lias a devious course through this district 
of about 70 miles, from its entrance at Singae in Bui-gee, to its de- 
parture at Sakul. 

A description of the above l ivei's will be found under their appropriate 
headings. 

The aflluents of the Mahanuddy arc the Salun river, a very small 
portion of whose course lies in the Jubbulpore district, the Kutna, and 
other smaller streams. The princi|)al aftluents of tl)^ Hirun are tlie 
Khair, the Belovvrn., and tlie .Lambhera, the wdiolo of whoso course 
is within tlic Jubbulpore district. The above join the Hinm on the 
right bank of that river, wdnlst the Pareyt is the priiici])al con tributary 
on the left bank. 

On the right bank of the Nerbudda hvo h.avo the G our, and on the 
left bank the Teemur. 'Ihc scenery on some of these rivers, and 
especially on the Nerbudda, is romantic in the extreme. 

There are several fine tanks, .as tlie llunooman Tal at J ubbulporc, 
and a large tank, called Macleod-saugor, at Pi plod o, on the road to 
M irzapore. The Piplode tank w.as m.ide during a time of great scarcity 
by Sir I). F. Macleod ( no^w Lieiit-Governor of the Punjab ). Ho is 
still affectionately remembered by tlie people. ^ 

The climate of this district is salubrious. The rain-fall was in 
1865-66, 47 '9 inches, wliich is le.ss than that registered in any other 
district of this division. Tlie temperature of the J ubbulpore district is 
extremely moderate. Ir> the cold weather the thermometer on the 
groilnd in the neighbourhood of Kundum has been recorded as low as 
26"* Fail.* There arc only two months of hot -weather. It is only just 
before the rains that great heat is experienced. The rains commencp 
about the 10th J uhe, and last until 20th September. The prevailing winds 
ai^6 'iv^^Cstefly. in the rains the winds vary a few points to the south, 
ail’d ’in the hot weather as much to the north. The coldest wind is 
froiit the north and north-east ; westerly winds in the cold weather 
usually bring clouds and increased temperatui tv A south-east wdnd 
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is rather uncommon, north-westerly winds are rare. Hail-storms occur 
in February and March, and sometimes occasion great damage t# 
the nibbee crops. Annexed is a register of the thermometer kept fiot 
a single year by the laic Dr. Spilsbuiy, from whose records the abdive 
account of the climate is taken. It will be observed that the annual 
average temperature has not varied much since 1840, when the regis- 
ter was kept. 


Months. 


J anuary 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

AugUvSt 

September 

October 

November 

December 


J minimum. 

( maximum, 
f minimum. 

[ maximum. 

( minimum. 

( maximum. 

{ minimum. 

maximum, 
f minimum. 

( maximum. 

( minimum. 

( maximum, 
f minimum. 

( maximum, 
f minimum. 

I maximum, 
j minimum. 
\ maximum. 
J minimum. 
\ maximum. . 
f minimum, 

( maximum. 
J minimum. 

( maximum. 


Average minimum. 


CoUlest day. 

Hottest day. 

Medium. 

40 

61 

501 

67 

83 

/») 

10 

58 

40 

GS 

80 

781 

52 

72 

62 

72 

100 

86 

58 

82 

7o 

})i 

105 

88 

76 

88 

82 

l)!t 

110 

1041 

72 

00 

81 

74 

107 

901 

72 

76 

74' 

77 

90 

831 

71 

77 

74 

79 

92 

851 

71 

76 

731 

82 

93 

871 

i54 

75 

841 

78 

92 

85“ 

42 

G3A 

521 

77 

84“ 

80“l 

;!9 

89 

48 

08 

80 

74 

■ 67 1 

Average 

maximum. 

831 


Remarks. 


The principal complaints are fevers and \lysentery. Fevers prevail 
from the setting in of the rains to the end of November. Perhaps the 
Jubbulpore district may be considered as the most salubrious in tfee 
Central Provinces. The only epidemics are cholera, influenza, and 
small-pox. Cholera though it prevails sometimes in the towns, neyer 
it is believed, appears in cantonments. 

The country is well wooded, and the hills are covered with 

Formerly, and to a certain extent even now, these forests suffered great 
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loss from the annual burnings by the hill tribes and others, of the grass 
of the previous year’s growth. In many places a spectator might pitch 
his tent in an amphitheatre of hills, enjoy the beautiful scenery by day, 
and as night advanced, watch the hills glowing with fire. It is be- 
lieved that these fires are sometimes caused accidentally. The forest 
department use every effort to prevent these extensive burnings. 
Fires do not usually kill outright, but scar the baik of the young teak 
tree. The unreserved forest’^' tracts belong to Government, except 
where any tract has been leased. The most useful kinds of indigenous^ 
timber are the — , 



I oil Native Name. 

Botanical Name. 

Teak 

Tectona Grandis. 

Saj 

Pentai^tera Tome n toset 

Kowa ^ 

Termencdm A rjuna 

ITurdoo 

Nmiclea Cordijolia 

Kern 

Nauelcd parvifolia 

Tendo 

I) gospyrus melanoxylon 

Babool 

Acacia Avahica 

Bamboo 

Bamhnsc^ 


The mhowa, chiroiijea, jammi, guava., mangoe, ber, mulbeiTy a.nd 
tamarind trees abound. Amongst the ornamental trees, we may notice 
the peejjul (ficAis rerigl(>sa ) tho himy an ( ficus indica ) the kiichmxr 
( hauhinea variegata). Besides the ordinary Indian fruits, such as 
plantains, and Cape gooseberries, peaches, and pineapples, straw- 
berries will grow, as also very excellent potatoes and other garden pro- 
duce. 

There are no reserved forest tracts in this district. But aiTange- 
ments have been made to reserve a portion of the forests of Bijirago- 
gurh, in the south-east of wliich district the great Sal belt of the Cen- 
tral Provinces begins. 

The mineral productions are coal and iron, as has already been 
noted. 

The limestone of the hills at Bheraghat is celebrated ; and at Moor- 
wara is said to exist a limestone suited for lithographic purposes.” 
The limestone of the marble rocks is adolomite ; and sandstone of every 
variety abounds. Clay suitable for bricks, is found everywhere, and for 
pottery in some parts. There is a rich fossil bone bed at Narrainpore. 
Roofing slate is found near Sehora at Kiuin, about 30 miles north of 
Jttbbulpore. The collection of agates in the Nagpore Museum from 
this district is worthy of remark. The alluvial deposits of the Ner- 
budda valley afford numerous remains of both extinct and living types 
of rRamnaalia. 

* An ^kbstract of the forest trees appears in tho account of Jhe Dumoh district. 


Minor alf« 

Limestont* 

clay. 
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. The forests produce lac and the tussa moth, from the cocooai of 
of whose worm a valujihle silk is maiiufaefcured. Lac grows principally 
on the her, pecpul, pakur and kosiim. There are also gTim-hearing 
tree’s ; their gums are used in preparing sweeijneats, and some ore ^id 
to possess medicinal properties. The timber trees and fruit trees of 
the forest wc have already mentioned. Besides these fruits and pro- 
ducts already enumerated we may mention — 

1. — Menur or menplnd, eaten as a vegetable when green ; when dry 
used as a medicine. 

2. — Honey and wax. 

3. — Roots of v<arious kinds, as kcoloo kliiind, bycliuridie, dardi 
‘khuud, and gliutaloo. 

4. — Tikliur, or tlie wild arrowroot. 

5. — The Kujoor or dale palm used in. making mats and brooms. 

C. — The hurra dhowrie, and buhera, used as dyes. 

7. — Tlie barks of the reenja, babool and saj arc used for tanning. 

Corn is grovvn from the “ bearded wlicat,’^ known as daood sliukur,’^ 
sugar, pari^ (betel,) maize, tobacco, red ])e])per, linseed, sesame, 
safflower, sirsuu, and the castor oil plant, bajra, jowar, peas, gram, 
various kinds of dal and rice, are all produced. 

‘The tal)lo given below shoAvs the price of tlic staple articles of food 
&c. during April 1800 : — 


Number 
of seers 
per 
rupee. 


15 


a 


10 




12 


41 


12 


14 


2-i- 




31 


<6 

O 


n 


As a contrast mth the above price of wheat it may be meiitioned that m 
the previous 3 ^ear 21 seers were procurable for the rupee, and in *1851 
no less than 54 seers Avere sold for the rupee. 

The vegetable productions Avliicli may be termed spices, are 
coriander seed, cummin, aniseed, ginger, mustard, and turmeric. 

The domestic animals arc sheep, horses, goats : whilst the 
neolghai, deer of various kinds, wdd boars, boars, woIve.s, hye^ai! . 
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ja/ckals, and leopards, are common enongli in their wild state. We ^ 
have also the bustard, horican, wild goose, duck, widgeon, teal, pea- 
cock, partridge, quail, snipe, ortolan ; and Sir D. F. Maclcod men- 
tions a bird of beautiful plumage near Jubbulporc “ resembling the 
bird of Paradise.’' In the livers, Mfth-sir and otlier fish abound. 

The chief manufactures are iron, cotton cloth, and brass utensils of 
various kinds. The seat of the iron manufacture is Punagurli. At 
Kuttunghee and Burola, gun-barrels used to be made. Touts and 
carpets are also made, both in the School of Industry and by private 
person.s. AtJabeera knivcvs are manufactured; and there are in the 
district many excellent worker.s in leather. 

There are some fairs in this distrh‘t, but they arc not of any great 
importance, the principal fair is that ofBheraghat {q. v.) 

The district of Jubbnlpore is comprised within the Commissi on erslup 
or Division of that name, Avhich Division also includes the districts of 
Seonce, Mundla, Duinoli, and Saiigor; the district of Jubbulpore is 
governed by a Deputy Commissioner, wiio is assisted by two Assistant, 
and three Extra- Assistant Commissioners. For an account of Jubbul- 
pore and of the administration and ministerial ollicers settled there, 
see the town of that name. 

For revenue and police purposes the district is divided into four Tch- 
scels. 

(1.) — The Jubbulpore Tcliscel includes the rjcrgunnalis of Kuttunghee, 
Patun, Gurha and Burgee. 

(2.) — The Seliora Tehseel, to tlio north of Jubbulpore, and com- 
prising the centre division, includes Sehora, Sonepore, and Puna.gnirh. 

(3.) — Slecmanabad is the northern Tehseel, and consists of the 
pergunnahs of Bilheri and Koombhee. 

(4.) — Bijiragogurli is the north-east Tehseel; it contains about 750 
square miles. This I’ehsccl has only recently been added to the Cen- 
tral Provinces. 

The revenue amounts to Es. 6,95,634 ; of which Rs. 6,44,368 are 
imperial, and Rs. 51,56(>, are local. The collections from Octroi 
amounted in 1864-65 to Rs. 27,260, of which Rs. 25,290 were 
contributed by the town of Jubbulpore alone. The educational cess 
amounted to Rs. 10,803, the road cess to the same, and the district 
postal cess to Rs. 2,700. The land revenue was (inclusive of Bijira- 
gogprh) Rs. 5,40,174, which is a tax of nearly 12 annas per acre on 
the cultivated area. The settlement, has been completed, and is for 
30 years. 

Ofthfe tenures there is not much to say. 

Village comfnuni ties, such as those which are found in North-West- 
erp have not existed of late years in the Central Provinces. In 

the Jubbulpore district, and generally in the KSaugor and Nerbudda 
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territories, tliey probably once existed.* But tbe constant struggles 
between Mahrattas, Gonds and Mahomedans, and finally the wide- 
spread havoc of the Pindarries, caused the depopulation of villages. In 
times of peace people returned by twos and threes to their houses; men 
of wealth and influence undertook to restore ruined villages, and to 
re-settle husbandmen in deserted fields. Thus farmers and tenantry 
were gradually and successively substituted for the village communities 
of the North-West. These farmers have been termed malgoozars. % 
the common law and ancient custom of the country, all land, whether waste 
or cultivated, belonged to Government, and was leased out for long or short 
periods to these farmers called malgoozars. *f- By the terms of sucli leases 
or settlements the people had no certain tenure, nor could the Malgoo- 
zars sell, transfer or inherit, nor were they legally entitled to any 
improvement eflected in the land by an outlay of capital. But by the 
present Settlement, which is for thirty years, the State has waived its 
proprietary rights in favour of landholders as regards all cultivated and 
occupied land, and also respecting in addition a certain quantity of 
waste. Tliey have been declared the absolute proprietors of all such 
land ; but are subject to the payment of a land-tax. They have thus 
an assurance that they will always reap the fruits of their capital and 
tlieir industry. 

Nor have the rights of the tenants and occupiers of the soil been 
disregarded. Th^ir rights have been carefully recorded. In some cases 
occupiers have been recognized proprietors of the plots tliey hold. In 
all cases hereditary cultivators have been secured the full enjoyment of 
tlicir holdings so long as they perform their engagements. By the 
Settlement for thirty years the State will not bo a loser. Oobaree 
and Maafee tenures have undergone revision, and some have been 
resumed. Though the land assessment is comparatively light, yet it 
renders every branch of revenue highly elastic, invites the outlay of 
capital, and thus improves the procluctiveness of the soil. By such a 
, Settlement cultivators are attracted to a thinly populated country ; 

waste lands are sold or leased ; and fresh lands reclaimed from the forest 
are brought under cultivation, and contribute their share to the 
Government revenue. 

Of the total area of the three Tehseelees of Jubbulpore, Sehora, and 
Sleemanabad, acres are under cultivation, and of tliis not one-60th 

partlis irrigated. The barren waste, amounts to 886,221 acres. The 
remainder of the land is . either fallow, or fit for cultivation. About 
one-fifth of the cultivated area is cultivated by proprietors, two-fifths 
by hereditary cultivators, and the remainder by tenaiits-at-wilL The 
number of villages in the Jubbulpore, Sehora and Sleemanab^ 
tehseels is 2,435, of houses 107,647, of wells in use 5,515, and of ploughs 
^61,037. 

♦ rirfe.-^Firet Administration Report of the Central Provinoee. „ , 

+ Vide . — Chief Commisaiouer’s reply to Major Pearson’s first Report for 
the remarks are there intended to shov; that the Government has rights in waste as well 0# 
tivated lands ; yet iJiey aptly describe the origin of the Malgoozaret system^ and pomi to 
improvement under the recent Settlement^ . v ■ 
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The population of the above Tehseels amounts to 5.38,358 or about jUBBVt 
148 per square ^ilc. The non- agriculturists exceed the agi-iculturists 
by about 35,000. If we include Bijiragogurh the population will Popuiaiios. 
amount to 620,201 or only about 128 pci- square mile. The land revenue 
of the last mentioned tract may be estimated in round numbers at 
50,000 rupees. The trade, as will have been seen from the list of pro- Trade, 
ductions, is of considerable importance. In 1864-65 the imports 
through Mirzapore and from Central India amotmted to 110, oDO 
maunds, and were valued at 44,65,806 rupees. Whilst the exports to 
the above localities were maunds 144,645, valued at 20,87,555 rupees. 

The export of manufactured lac dye from Jubbulijoro during 
1854-55 amounted to 4,012 ma\mds, which may be valued at onp lakh 
and a half of rupees. Further trade statistics will be found in the 
Minute on the trade and resotirccs of the Central Provinces for 1864-65 
by Mr. R. Temple, €. s. Chief Commissioner, Central Provinces. 

The people are composed for tlie mo.st part of Conds, Gond Rajpoots, caste*. 
Iiodhees, Powars, Koormecs, Kahars, Dhceniers, Dliers, and ( Iminars. 
q^hcre are also Brahmins, both Irom the Maharashtra and irom Mutt.ia, 

Kayuths from Ferukhabad, and Mussulmans. 'Ihere arc now no Gonds or 
other chiefs of any importance, but there are some Ijodhoes, as at lejghur, 
who once possessed a local celebrity. Under the Mahratta rule all Ka- 
hars and Chumars were retpured to ])ay a portion of their earnings to 
the State ; and Koormecs and Lodheos were not allowed to marry a 
second time without paying a tine (vh/c Proceedings of the local lio- 
visional Government in 1818). The Gonds were ])ro|Kibly the mdi- i^abiuntV 
genous inhabitants of Jubbidporc. The Lodheos and KayutJis appear 
to have settled in Jubbulpore when Bukht Boolund II. was 
Rajah of Deogurh, that is in the time of Aurungzoeb. Concerning this 
immioration Sir R. Jenkins remarks: “He employed indisciimin.itely 
Mussulmans and Hindoos of ability. Industrious settlers from all quar- 
ters were attracted to Gondwana; many towns and villages were found- 
ed ; and agriculture, manufactures, and even conimcrce, made consider- 
able advance.s.” He appears to have made considerable conquests from 
Mundla ; and although Jubbulpore never formed part of Ids langdoTU 
yet we may conclude that the Lodhccs first settled in the distiict about 
the time of his reign. 

The language spoken is a dialect of the Hindec ; Urdu is^ commonly Languags. 
understood^ and that is the language of the Courts, ihc Hindee 
dialect is commonly known as the Baghela. Its peculiarities that par- 
ticularly attract the attention of a stranger from Northern Mia arc 
the elision of nearly all short vowels, and the substitution of ^ for T 
and ^ for '51. 

A railway will shortly connect Jubbulpore with Mirzapore on the Railway, 
north, and with Bombay, via Nursingpore and Ho.shungabad,^ on the 
West. The railway crosses the Nerbudda near Jhansighat. The via- 
duct is 371 ysirds long, and its cost will amount to about £120.000. The 
bed of the river is rock. On tlie whole, there nre 100 miles of railwciy 
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JOTB|L- ill this district. There is an excellent road to Mirzapore, tvliicte is 
one long avenue of trees, and also to Seonee on th^south. Thdse 
two lines are bridged and metalled. • There are foir weather roads 
* to Saugor and to Nursingpore, a track to Mundla, and a partially 
made road to Shahpoora in the east,, and to Putuii in the west. These 
are all the roads of any importance. 

stages- The stages on the Mirzapore or great northern road arc as follows: — - 

Punagurh ... 9 miles from Jubbulpore. 

Gosulpore ... 18f „ Dak Bungalow and Serai. 

Sehora 27 „ Serai and rest-house. 

Sleemanabad... 40 „ do. 

Piplode ... 50 „ 

Moorwara ... GO „ Dak bungalow and serai. 

The stages on the Saugor road are : — 

Bail Klmroo, 10 miles. 

Kuttunghee, 11-i „ 

Singrampoore, <Sd „ Dak bungalow. 

J ubeera, 9 „ 

The stages on the Nursingpore road are : — 

Meergunge 9 miles, and Shahpore 4 miles; beyond is Jlianslgliat on 
the Nerbudda. 

Stonft road. The first Indtii^ place is at Nigreo, which is about ten miles 

from Jubbulpore on flie south side of tlio Nerbudda. 

The next is at Sookreo, Avlioro supplies are jirpcurable. This place 
is 10 miles from the former halting place. The road after leaving 
Sookreo enters the Sconce district before the next encamping ground is 
reached. 

Mundla road. On the Mundla road the first station is at Mohgoan, 8 miles from 

Jubbulpore. Here supplies are procurable. Tlie second encamping 
ground is at Dun owl ee, 14 miles from the former station. At Narain- 
gunge, nearly 11 miles from Dunowlee, a Dak bungalow is about to 
be built, As far as this place, the road is good, but hilly and stony in 
places, and it passes through thick scrub jungle. The road all the 
way to Mundla is practicable for lightly laden small country carts. 

Education. Education has of late years made considerable progress. There were 
in April 1800, 81 Government schools, attended by 2,635 scholars; and 
68 indigenous scliools, attended by 586 scholars. There are besides 
two large Mission Schools at Jubbulpore {q. v,) attended by 287 pupils. 
Of the scholars enumerated, above 59 are girls. 

Early Mstory, The early history of Jubbulpore is very obscure. The abonglMl 
inhabitants were undoubtedly Gonds. It was probably overrun by the 
Aryan race, as were the other districts south , of the Nerbudda, when 
the Gonds were partially dispossessed of their dominions. The con- 
querors were undoubtedly Brahmins, but subsequently were coAvertod 
to Budliism /probably about the 17th year of the reign of Asokha^ A, 
246, 
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^iat form of religion seems to have prevailed in Bhopal, Saugor and 
the state of Bundelkund. But at this early period much 

of Jubbulpore was covered with forest. For Abul Fazul mentions that 
even in the 16th century wild elephants abovmded in the neighbour- 
liood. The plains and valleys then were inhabited in the 3rd century 
B. C. by the descendants of Aryans, and the Gonds Avere driven to the 
hills. But subsequently there was a religious movement that affected 
the whole of Maharashthra and probably the districts north of the Ner- 
budda. The Bralimins asserted their poAver, and Hinduism was 
finally triumphant over Buddhism. Tliis could not have been effectdl 
Avithout serious convulsions, and it Avas probably at that time the 
Gonds recovered their power. 

The Gond kingdoms were four in number, and the most poAverful of 
tliemwas the Chief of Gurrah Mundla, v/ho ruled over Jubbulpore and 
some of the neighbouring districts. 

The last of the purely Gond Oliicfs Avas Daroo Sab, avIio conferred the 
kingdom and his daughter in marriage on Jadoo Rao, a Rajpoot, who is 
said to have come from Khandeish. Idiis was about the year A. D. 154. 
The descendants of this man are said to liave ruled over a greater or 
less c.Ktent of country for 1575 years, during Avhich time tlie seat of 
Government Avas at Gurha, Avhere it reimiined during the reign of 47 
princes, or for 1330 years, — at Singorgurh for 77 years uiKder four rulers, 
at Chowragurh, in the Nursingpore dist» lct, for 50 years. The kingdom 
Avas then usurped by the Boondelas at tlie instigation a.nd with the per- 
mission of Jehangeor. On the expulsion of the Boondelas the capital 
Avas removed to Ramnugger, and finally after some 4G years to Mundla. 

Subsequently the kingdom was subverted by the Mahrattas. Tlie 
capital of the tributary Oliieftains remained at Mundla until 1784-85, 
vvhen Rughonath Rao of Saugor deposed the last of the Gond Rajpoot 
rulers. 

The country never seems to have been actually admiiustored by 
Mahornedans, but the Gond Rajpoot Chiefs Avero rendered tributary. 
It is said that Singram Sing, the vson of Urjoon Sing, and the 48th 
in descent from Jadoo Rao, annexed both Saugor and Bhopal to his do- 
minions. The dispossessed Cliieftains complained to the Emperor of 
Delhi, Akhbar Shah, who marclicd an army to Singram pore. A portion 
of this army, it is alleged, Avas defeated by Singram Sing, and the royal 
umbrella is reported to have firllen into the hands of the coiKpieror. 
But’ Urjbon Sing, the father of Singram Sing, hastened to make his 
peace with.Akhbar, Avho pleased at lus submission bestowed upon his 
son the title of '"Shah.’’ The Gond Rajpoot Chief named the place 
where the battle was fought ^ Si ngramf)ore, and a fortress built in com- 
memoration of the victory Avas called Singorgurh. The palace or 
fort of Muddun Mahall was built by Miiddun Sing, the 34th in descent 
fr6m jadoo Rao, about A. D. 1100. We next hoar of the Mahornedans 
in connection with the famous Ranee Doorgawuthee, Avho bestowed 
the title of'' Bajpaee’' upon the family of Surbhai ‘Pattuck, whose de- 
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scendants still survive. Thi.s Doorgawuthee i.s fabled to liave possessed 
a white elephant, which is said to have been poveted by the tlion Linpe- 
ror of Delhi. But however that may be, it is tolerably well ascertained 
that for some reason the Emperor made war on Doorgawuthee and that 
Sino-orgurh suffered a siege of 9 moiitlis, when it was evacuated. This 
occxirred in 1.507. The tragic fate of Doorgawutliee is known to all. 
In 1737 Mundla was taken and sacked by, the Peislnva. In com- 
THQUioriition of this victory one of tliogutcs of Miiiidla w<is termed tho 
Futteh Derwaza. The Raj Gond Chiefs of Gurrah Mundla then he- 
came tributary, and were ordered to pay a tribute of 4 lakhs of rupoc.s 
(£40,000). In 177G'79 Jubbulpore hdl into the haiulsof thebaugor Mah- 
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ratta, Kuglionatb Rao, and was by him given to luighojee 
1796, in return for the lielp afforded to the Bangor Rajah against Meer 
Kliaii, tlie Pindarrec chief. Jubbulpore was ruled by tbo rexiresentatiye of 
the Bhonslah family until 1817, when it was occupied by the bntis!) 
after an engagement at Jubbulpore on the * 1.9th J.)ecember. Ihc conn- 
:ti-y was actually ceded to the British by treaty with the Peishwa Bajoe 
Rao, dated 13tli June 1817. The events of tho 2Gtli and 2/ th Novem- 
ber 1817 at Nagpore were the immediate cause of tiie loss of the JNor- 
budda districts to the Rajah of Beiar. 

These events have been thus epitomised. “ J iiblnilpore and the other 
districts on the Norbudda had belonged to the Rajah of Berar, witii 
whom, as with *tlie other Mahratta powers, our relations at this time 
were in a very critical state. Tbo consummate tact, and ability ot 
Mr Jenkins, the Resident, failed to induce tl.io Rajah to continno on 
terms of amity. A treaeiierous attack wa,s matle upon the very small 
body of troops at. Nagpore, whicli, with tho Re.sident’s (-\san4,. took post 
on the hill of Seetabnldee, and this handfnl of men ropelleiltlm attacks ot 
an overwhelming force of 20,000 men supported liy 35 guns. 1 itzgerald s 
charge at the head of three troops of the Otb Bengal C.avalry ami a 
Native officer and 25 troopers of tiic Madras body-guard, wa,s a eat 
scarcely surpa.sscd by the brilliant exiiloit ot ‘‘ the, gallant 600 at Balac- 
lava” ^Immediately after tbe occupation of Jubbulijore a provisional 
government was formed. The Pre.sident of the ^ 

Maior O’Brien. And here itmaybcnsetul to onquiiyi mto the real natuic 
of tbe Mahratta government. The proceedings ot the I rovisioual Go- 
veniment tiirow some light upon this subject. Immediately after then 
assumption of office, they appointed Ruglioiiatli Rao, Riyah of Ing c. , 
acting Soobahdar. That Oilicer presented an iirz.ce asking wheffier 
certam rulc.s and regulations enforced by the Mahrattas should bo 
continued. Amongst these rules we observe tbe following 

1 .— All widows to be sold, and the purchase money to be paid into 

*^^’l—ATl\^rsons receiving any* sum* through an order or the inter- 
ference or interposition of any person in office or authority, to pay one- 

fouilh of the sum recovered to the State. .1 rxt. danan 

sk-Any person selling his daughter, to pay one-fourth of the purehaso 

money to the State. . - , . . '' — 

— ViV/e AitcliiBon’fi treaticB; Vol. III. page 84. 
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4. — The ono-fourth of tlic purchase money of all houses to be paid 
into the treasury. 

These rules at the time of the British assumption of authority were 
by no means obsolete. At a meeting of the same Provisional Govern- 
nvent we find the Government ordering the release of a woman, by name 
“ Poorseah, wlio was sold by auction a few days ago for 17 rupees.’' 

Slavery undoubtedly existed in a certain modilied form under the 
^dahrattas. 

It is reported commoidy amongst tlie people of Jubbylpore that under 
the Goud rule human sacrilices were not unknown, and there are tra- 
ditions to tkc effect that such Imman sacrifices were common on the 
death oF any chieftain of Jiote. 

'AVhen tlie Provisional Government was ebolislied, tlie Saugor and 
Nerbudda territories were for a time governed le/ a (Jomrnissioner, who 
was subject to tlic Residout at Nagpore. Subsequently the districts 
were separated from the Nagpore Agency, jm id in 1813 Lord Ellen- 
borough recast the al)ove system of administration in the Saugor and 
Nerbudda territories. Tlie superintendence of the departments of 
Civil and Criminal judicature was separated from that of revenue 
and police. The latter was entrusted to the Commissioner, while a 
Civil and Sessions judge was appointed, and 10 native Courts of pri- 
mary venue. The territories were divided into two (fi visions, each of 
wliich Avas placed under the charge of a Principal Sudder Amecii. The 
system here sketched lasted until 2nd November 18GI, wlieri the 
Saugor and Nerbudda t(n’ritorie.s formed p;trt of the (Jemtral Provinces, 
and were placed iindor the control of a Cliief Commissioner, resident at 
Nagpore. Since that time the progress of the Provinces in wealth, mate- 
rial prosperity anil education, lias been rapid. 

Jubbulpore, — tlie chief town of tlie district of the same name. It is 
situated in latitude 2:P 9' 31", and longitude 79^ 5.9' 43", and is for 
the most part surrounded by small liills except towards the nortli-east. 
The elevation has been variously computed. TJioriitoii says: — it is 1458 
feet above the level of tlie sea. It is 111 miles distant south-east from 
Saugor, 222 south-west from Allahabad, and 15G north-east from Nag- 
pore. 

The town. owes its name to the nature of tlie suiTounding country— 
Jubbulpore meaning the city of peaks. It is a large and thriving 
town, containing 10,000 houses, and a population of 3G,000. There are 
several fine tanks in and around the city, such as the Hunooman talao, 
Ranee talao, tlio Ghereo talao, the Gulgulla, and many others. The 
supply of water is also good. The, principal streets are broad, well 
drained, and fairly lighted ; the smaller streets have not yet been all 
supplied with permanent drains, but a new system of drainage is being 
extended over the whole town. The most important market places are 
Lord Gunj, built in commemoration of Lord William Bentinck’s visit 
to Jubbulpore, and the Naj and hSubzec Mundecs^ lately constructed to 
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meet the increasing wants of the town. There are also O'Briengunj, 
Malonygunj and Neinbhardgunj, built by the officers whos<i names 
they bear. The Nembhardgunj is well designed and especially deserves 
mention. The roads throughout the city are in excellent order. 

Octroi duties’ are levied on articles consumed in the town. From this 
source a sum of about Rs. 25,000 a year is raised, out of which the town 
police aud conservancy esba])lis]inient are paid, and the balance is ex- 
pended on drainage, repaint of roads, and general improvement of the 
town. 

♦ 

Of the entire population only about 2,000, or one-eiglitcenth of ^ the 
wliole, are Mahomedaris, the reinainder are Hindus of all castes. The 
Mahoniedaus uve merchants and general traders, Government servants, 
weavers, &c. The Hindus arc principally Mahajuns, Birnneas of the 
Piirwar caste, brasiers, grocers, clotli merchants, grain-dealers, sonars, 
carpenters, blacksmiths, agriculturists, and common day-labourers. 

The station is distant about a mile from the city, being separated 
therefrom l)y a small river called the Oomtee, whicli is "dry "duriiio* 
seven months of the year. ^ 

Jubbulpore is the liead-quartors of a Commissioner. The Civil staff 
consists of a Coiymissioner, JOeputy Commissioner, two Assistants, and 
three Extra- Assistant Commissioners, d’here is a.lso a Small Cause 
(Onrt, presided over by aji experienced judge; an Inspector of ScliooLs ; 
and lastly, a District Superintendent of Pol ice, Tliero is also a Civil 
Surgeon and a Sul)- Assistant Surgeon. There arc several inerchants of 
considerable woaltli. We may emuneraie Messrs. G. Warwick, Howard 
Brothers, Cursetjee & Co., Veeraswamy Naido. Tire princi|>a! l)ankers 
are the Branch Bank of Bengal, the Delhi Bank, Setli Khoshal Chund, 
Bunseelal Aboer Chund Rac Bahadoor, and Haineer Mull. 

Jubbulpore is on tlie junction of the Cdi'eat Indian Peninsula Railway 
from Bombay, and tlic branch from Mirzapore of the East Indian Rail- 
way. 

There are therefore numerous Engineers stationed at Jubbulpore 
connected with the Railway. It is also the head-quarters of an Execu- 
tive Engineer, clmrged with the maintSnance and erection of pub- 
lic buildings, bridges, roads, &c. 

This is the head-quartens of a branch of the Church of England 
Mission. The two missionaries .stationed here are the Revd. E. Cham- 
pion and the Revd. Stuart. They have two excellent schools, in one 
of which pupils are prepared for matriculation at the Calcutta University. 

The sell ools contain 287 pupils. Both receive a grant-in-aid from 
Government. Tliere are also some female schools, one Town school 
attended l)y upwards of 100 scholars, aud several indigenous schools. 
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The Gluirch of England Minsion has a small church attended chiefly by 
Christian proselytes. There is also an excellent church belonging to — 
the station, in which the Military chaplain of the station officiates. 

• The School of Industry, originally establislied to employ thugs and school of In- 
tlieir descendants, still exists, and is famous for its carpets, tents, and other duatry. 
manufactures. Tliero are two schools connected with this establishment, 
at which the children of persons employed on the worksliops receive 
elementary instruction. 


The troops quartered nt Juljbulpore consist of: — a battery of Royal 
Artillery, a S([uadron of Gavalry, 011(3 regiment of European Infantry 
and a Madras Regiment of Native Infantry. 


At the commencement of our rule, the town was little more than a 
village. It is therefore entirely modern, and lias extended to its present 
size and importance witliin the last 45 years. The table given below Trade, 
shows the import and c.yiort trade of this toyvn during 1 864-05 ; — 


Name of Article. 


Cotton 

Sugar and goor 

Sait 

Wheat • . • • 

Rice «• .. 

0th (3r edible grains . • 

Oil seeds of all dt'.sci'iption 
Metals and hardware 
English piece goods 
Miscellaneous European goods 
Country cloth • • • • 

Lac • « • • • • 

Tobacco •• •• •• 

Spices •• •• 

Country stationery • • • • 

Silk and silk cocoons • . 

Byes •• . •• 

Hides and horns • • • • 

Opium •• •• •* 

W ool •• •• •• •• 

Sheep #. •• No, 

Timber and wood • • • • 

Ghee and oil • • • • 

Cocoarm ts #• •• •• 

Miscellaneous • • • • 

Horses • • • • • • 

Total ... 


Imports. 


Quantity. 

Value, 

Mauuds. 

Rupees. 

72,0 

10 01.3 

31010 

327 684 

11 S77 

82 228 

08 989 

1 01 722 

10 105 

67 238 

38 400 

40 388 

3 100 

7 028 

5 7.24 

2 27 270 

7 054 

G 41 791) 

2.55 

22 044 

2 434 

[ 1 40 870 

600 

4373 

9 113 

83 00,0 

4 203 

40 977 

* 000 

0 015 

38 

0 752 

2 442 

27 914 

42 

005 

11 

0 400 

451 

1 3(>r) 

424 

059 

211 

60 

1 612 

32 148 

S 855 

28 248 

0 413 

87 251 


Exports. 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Mauuds. 

Rupees, 

378 

14 932 

11 115 

27 459 

1 712 

10 159 

13 084 

39 211 

no 

250 

725 

2 430 

49 

12(» 

2 057 

1 01 097 

3 281 

2 77 U.'{ 

02 

2 881 

501 

37 850 

2 850 

43 788 

2 082 

18 693 

1530 

14 774 

97 

1709 

107 

1 53 044 

201 

4 074 

7 , 

145 

• • 

1 

• • 

30 

123 

184 

457 

7 681 

1 200 1 

23 002 

1987 

10869 


221 174 


19 30 001 


45 053 


d 95 700 
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' Jubbulpore is considered to be a place of some military importance. In 
-r- * the rainy season the tanks and streams in the neighbourhood are greatly 

iiSf British swollen. This adds to the strength of the position. In December 17th 
1817 a British force of 1,100 men under General Hardyman defeated 
5,(>00 Mahrattas. The loss on the side of the British was only two 
killed and ten wounded. But the Mahrattas suffered severe loss and 
fled, abandoning the town, 9 pieces of ordnance and military stores. 

Agaiia. Agaria is the name of a village about 20 miles to the north-east of 
Jubbulpore near Mujhgawa. There is an iron mine at this village. 

BailPlttar. Bail Pittar is the name of the village near Jhansighat, over 
which the aqueduct of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway passes. 

Bhaner. Bhaner range of hills reach from nearly opposite Hoshunga- 

bad to Kuttungeo. They form the northern boundary of the valleys 
of the Hirun and Nerbudda rivers through a portion of their course, 
and may be considered to be a bramdi of the Kymore hills. They are 
composed of sandstone. The higliest peak is IC^luinboa, which is 2, oil 
feet above the level of tlie sea. 

Bhensakand. Bhensakand is a part of the Kymore range of hills. It lies in 

latitude 23"" 45' 55" and longitude 8(f 15' 28'', and is situated in 
the Sleemanabad Tehseel. 

c 

Bheraghat. .Blieragiiat, also anciently called Bheragurl), is a village situated 
on the banks of the Ncrbud(la at a place where th.it river forces itself 
through magnesian limestone rocks 120 feet in height and presenting 
a mural suidace to the river. The scenery is magnifieont. A stranger 
may hire a canoe in the cold weather and proceed up the river, which 
is here as clear as crystal, between rocks that seem to meet overhead. The 
channel is devious, and every opening presents now features of beauty. In 
one place, the channel is so narrow that the natives call it the monkey’s 
leaji.” The natives have a myth that “Indra^ma le tliis chan nel for 
the waters of tlie pent up stream, and fable that the footsteps of Indra’s 
elephant are still to be seen. The marks on tlie surface of the rock 
that pass for these footsteps receive the adoration of the more ignorant 
and superstitious. 'The scenery is very much heightened by the bright 
light of the moon, which has a weird elfoct on these stupendous and 
sometimes grotesipie masses of rock. « Near this ghat, which is 
only 9 miles from Jubbulpore, there are several conical hills. On 
one of these round hills a Hindoo temple has been made. The 
whole hill is covered with wood to the top, except on one side, where a 
sloping ascent has been made, and steps lined with masonry have 
been constructed. The temple consists of an inner shrine ( an adytum ) 
and is surrounded by a circular cloister, in which are sculptures of very 
many of the Hindoo gods. The images of Shiva, perhaps, predominate. 
Many of these images have been greatly injlired by the Mahomedaus. 
It is traditionally stated that the chief injury was done when a portion 
of Aurungzebe’s army was encamped in the neighbourhood of Siugram- 
pore. There are shown some rude and slabbed excavations, in which 
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ascetics are .said to have, lived. The view from this temple is exceed- 
ingly fine- -A- fair is held at Bheraghat eveiy year, rather for religious 
pmposes than for tlic purposes of tiude. In 1.8G 1-6.5 the sales amount- 
ed to 20,075 rupees, and the property brought to the fair to 1,02,000 
rupees. About 50,000 i)orsons attended. TJic fair is held in Novem- 
ber. 

Tbe course of tb(5 river through the marble rocks, it is .supposed, “ is 
that of an ancient trap dyke, from which the green stone lias been re- 
moved, and tlic walls of whicli now stand as vertical clilis of white 
marble, between which the Nerbudda ilow.s. This is suggested by com- 
jiarison of the lace of these cliffs with the walls of the Blieragli at largo 
dyke, where the basalt still in part remains to show the origin of the 
fissure.” 

Bhitreegurh hills. Thi.s range has a north-west direction, and bisects 
the pergunnah of Klioombce. There arc the remains of a fort on those 
hiUs neixr Bhitrcc. The altitude is never great, but barome trio, al ob- 
servations for the determination of bciglit have not yet been taken. 

Bijiragou'uvh is tbe name of a Tebscolec and fort recently included Bijlragogurli. 
ill the AcliiiiuLstration of tbe Central Broviiice.s, and belonging' totlie Jnb- 
bnlpore district. It is bounded on the nortli by the Mybere ytate, cast by 
Bewail, and west by the lSlccmana,bad lelisccf and Buiinali. llic area 
is about 750 sejuare miles. It has thus been described by Mr. Grant, 
the Settlcineut Officer : — 

■‘The western half is a valley lying between the Kymoro hills on 
tlic noftb, and a low range known as the Kynjooa on thc^ south. The 
central portion of this valley appears to ho generally high and and, 
but there is a belt of rich laud under each bill range. The population 
lierelielongcliietly to the Brahmin, Koormeo, and Kacbeo clas.sc.s^ ; and 
the bill tracts of the Kyiijooa are stated to be inbabited by Gonds. 

The easterfi is the riclie.st lialf, and contains a goof deal of black soil, 
especially to the north. The soulhorii part consists both of black ami 
li'dit soil, and is iiitersporscd with bill and jungle. Here is a roservocl 
tiovermuent forest, managed Ity the Forest De])aitment of the Central 
Provinces. The best lauds in this porliou of the pergunnah are occu- 
pied byKoormces.” . 

The town, or rather village of Bijiragogurb, contains a papulation 
vai-iously estimated at from 12 to 1500. Tlie whole Teliseel does not 
contain more than 70,000 inhabitants. There is a handsome but com- 
paratively modern fort at this placo. The trade is not great, there 
are only two bankers of any means in tlic town. Lac, iron, and ghee 
are .said to be exported to Mirzapore. Cultivation is scanty, partly owing 
to the nature of the soil and partly to the “depressing eflects of the late 
Native rule,” but improvement in this respect may bo anticijiatca. ine 
land revenue may be estimated at 50,000 rupees. Tenant-right was 
•altogether unrecognised by the Native adrauustration. From time to 
time, annually or biennially, villages were sold by auction and given to 
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jciliit the highest bidder. Farmers were allowed no rights beyond the terms 

their leases. The Settlement OfScer remarks, “ under dir Adminis- . 
tration a rule of practice has obtained, which goes much further towards 
creation of a tenant-right than Act X of 1859. If a landlord receives/ 
a better bid for any holding in his villages than the rent paid by the / 
occupant tenant, he is bound to test the fairness of the offer by arbi- 
tration. If the arbiters consider that tlie bid fairly represents tlie 
value of the holding, the occupant tenant is asked whether he is willing# 
to retain his holding at a rent, in advance indeed of his fornlef; ;• 
payments, but somewhat below that offered by the now candidate.V ' . 
Only in case of the occupant tenant’s refusal to accept these favourable \ ‘ 
terms, is his ejection permitted.” ; 

Coal. Coal is said to have been found near Katowice. , 

Rdadfi. The only roads of importance arc the Northern road, between Jubbub ' 

pore and Mirzapore, which passess throngh the north-east angle of the ' - 
divstrict ; the road from Soliagporc to Myliere ; and the road froin ii ' . ; . 
village on the Mirzapore road to the head-quarters of the Tehseel. Bin- ' ' 

jarras frequent the route to Sohngpore, of which a snudl portion from its- | 
commencement nt My hero is said to have been metalled. The district' 
was, previous to its annexation to the Central Provinces, managed by ^ 
the Political Officer at Nagode. A description of the Mahamvhiy , ; 

will be found under the proper heading. 

Bijooalims. The Bijooa hills are situated about 10 miles to the north-cast of 

Sehoiu They are composed of metamorpliie rock. The highest peak, ^ 

that ofBichua, is in latitude 23'' 15' 52", and in longi tude, 80^ 5' 42". - 

BiUieri. ^ Bilheri is situated about 9 miles to the south-west of Moorwarra, and 
is 15 miles due north of Sleemanabad; latitude 23^ 44', longitude 8(P 22'. 

It is^ in all probability one of the oldest towns in the Jubbulpore 
district and now contains about 450 huuses. The main line of com- 
munication between the valley of the Ganges and Nerbuddaused to run 
through it. All around and in every street of it are to be seen ancient 
remains, which prove it once to have been a city of some importance. 

At various times the name of the town has been changed ; it is said 
first to have been called Babaot Nuggree or Babaotee, then Papaot 
Nuggree, and lastly, a Rajah named Bui was defeated near the 'town 
which was always afterwards called Bilheri. The inhabitants of the 
place, however, say that the name of Bilheri is derived from a kind of 
for which the place was once famous; this may be the case, as even* 
i - " - now, notwithstanding the decadence of the place, the '‘Pan” gardenvS are 
numerous and beautiful. But it is said by others that the “Pan” derives 
its name from the town, and not the town from the “Pan”. According to • 
tradition Babaotee was, many centuries ago, a very flourishing city. lis 
temples where numbered by hundreds ; and the pilgrims who flocked ■ 
Irom all parts of India to do homage at the v&ious shrines were counted ^ 
by thousands. It is said that in those days the city itself was (8 cOSs) 

24 miles in circumference. In the centre of the town there is - ' 
standing an old building formerly used as a “Murha, ” and still called 
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hy that name, from which not many years ago some Deputy Commis- 
siorier of Jubbulpore removed a ( Beejuk ) large stone bearing an in- ^ 

scription, containing part of the former history of the place. In this 
Beejuk is mentioned *he names of some thirty seven kings, of whom the 
. last but one succeeded to the guddee in Sumbut 1815 (A. D. 175,8). 

It is commonly believed that Aurungzebe paid a visit to Bilheri ; and to 
hini, is giveri the credit of throwing down the temples and disfiguring 
the -images. From the best inform<ation now obtainable on the .subject, 

appeared that in Sumbut ISifi (A. D. 1489), the town of Bilheri 
, and the porgunnah bearing the same name, consisting of about SO 
villages, belonged to the kings of Mundla, in whose possession it continued 
unttf Sumbut 1855 (A. D. 1798), when it fell into the hands of tho 
(||'ief of Saugor. In Sumbut 1853 (A. D. 1796), Bilheri and some 
^^er districts were presented to Rughojee Bhonslah the 1st, Raja of 
■■ Kagpore, as a reward for services rendered in assisting the Peishwa of 
„ . B<^na in a war against the Nizam of Hyderabad. In Sumbut 1874 
i' - ( A* D. 1817), Bilheri was ceded by the Bhonslahs to the British Go- 
vethttient. In A. D. 1857, during the great Indian mutiny, the fort of 
Bilheri was occupied by a party of rebels under Rugonath Sing Boon- 
deela, of Reechool, in Punnah. So soon a.# this became known, native 
■ troops were sent against the place from Jubbulpore .and Nagodc, but 
' Wore they arrived the rebels had decamped. Soon afterwards the fort 
wa^, by the order of Government, dismantled, and not only were the 
outer walls levelled, but the whole place was conv/;rted into that 
chaotic mass of ruins it now is. The present town of Bilheri is pic- 
turesquely situated, among fine groves of mangoc and other trees, in a 
fe^le country, the surface of which is broken by numerous hills. Tho 
lalfe tank ( Luchmun Saugor ), the many ancient remains and the fin© 
old baolees in tho town itself, are - well worthy of a visit from, travellers 
ill the neighbourhood 

Bolia is situated about 20 miles to tho south-west of Jubbulpore. 

There are iron mfiies in the neighbourhood. 

The Bowergurh hill is situated to tho south-west of J ubbulpore, and rises BowergurB. 
about 500 feet above the valley. It is formed of schistose quartzite, 
and is separated from the general range of trap hills by a narrrow .gorge. 

Near this hill coal is found. This hill must not be mistaken for another 
of the same name, 33 miles south of Hoshungabad, and 30 miles north 
of Baitool. 

Bughraiee, spelt Bugurajhee in our maps, is a village about 8 miles to 
the south-east of Mujhgaon. At this village the iron sand called 
" dhao” is smelted. 


Bu^ela. This town contains SO I houses and 2,233 inhabitants. It is- 
about 10 milos to the south-east of Jubbulpore. It is said to have been 
found pd iir^A reign of one of the Gon.d Rajahs, about 1100 years ago. 
It IS thusa rdace of considerable antiquity. The present Thakoors 
obtained 14. villages in talooqa Pendwar, for good service rendered by 
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them to Rajah Sheoraj Sah of Gurrah Mundla Before the year 1857 
the town was noted for the-manufacture of gun barrels. The Malgoozar 
is a Brahmin. 


Burgee is the principal town in the pergunnah of the same name. It 
is on the road to Nagporo, and is 12 miles from Jubbulpore. 
Tt contains 163 houses and 446 inhabitants. The village is situated on the 
road between Nagpore and Jubbulpore, about 15 miles distant from the 
latter place, and 10 miles fi om the Nerbudda. It is surrounded by hills. 
There is a school and a police station here. The Malgoozar is a Brah- 
min. The pergunnah of Burgee lies to tlie south of the Nerbudda. 

Dubwarra. At this village coal is found. It is 20 miles to the noi*th- 
east of Jubbulpore. 

Durshunee is two miles to the north-west of Sehora. It contains 271 
houses and 743 inhabitants. The district road from Sehora to Kuttunghce 
passes through this village. The present village is said to stand on the 
site of the once notorious Andliernugyree, so called from the vices of 
its inhabitants. There arc several tanks which arc largely used for 
irrigation. The soil is fertile? The Malgoozars arc a Marwarec and a 
Mussulman. 

Qoareeghat is on the Nerbudda, and about 5 miles from Jubbulpore. 
It is on the road l^o Sconce, The Nerbudda is here fordable during ])arfc 
of the cold weather, and all the hot season, but in the rains it is a 
rapid torrent, more than 50 feet in depth. Tlic view over the Ner- 
budda at that time is full of interest. The road from Jubbulpore is 
very picturesque ; it winds amongst hills. In these hills there are some- 
times found tanks in a very fair state of preservation. They were made 
by the Gonds. Here there is a Custom house for timber; it has been 
estimated that in 1860-61-62, 150,000 logs of small sized teak cut for 
sleepers were brought down. ^ . 

The Gone river rises in the Mundla district, and empties itself into 
the Nerbudda near Silwa. It has in the Jubbulpore district an easterly 
course. 

The Goraya river forms the boundary of the Dumoh and Jubbulpore 
districts. It rises at Kuttunghee, and after a devious course of about 30 
miles, flows into the Beermi. 

Gosulpore is an ancient and considerable village on the road to 
Mirzapore, and about 18| miles from Jubbulpore. There is an excellent 
bungalow at this place, and some good houses in the neighbourhood. 
There is a Government school. It is mentioned in an old narrative 
written in 1790 as a large and clean place,” and it still maintains its 
reputation. • 

Gurha was the capital of the Gond kingdom of Gurha Mundla. It is 
a very ancient town, and probably existed before the Cfaiistiari era. 
Near this town are the extensive ruins of Teor and Tripurapuri. It is 
three miles to the west of Jubbulpore. Its elevation above the sea is 1>400 
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feet. The latitude of the fort, known as the Muddun Mahall, is 23'’-8'-53'' jUBBtlt- 

and its longitude 79°-56'-38''. The granite hills in this neighbourhood 

form a group about two miles across. The town itself extends along this 

mountainous ridge foV about the same distance. Gurlia began to 

decay before the occupation of the country by the English. Its decline 

in importance dates from the removal of the Gond dynasty to Singor- 

gurh^ and subsequently to Mundla. The Muddiin Maliall was l)uilt 

about A. D. 1 100 by Muddun Sing. It is now a ruin. Under the 

Muddun Mahall and to the west is the beautiful Gunga Sagur tank, and 

near it is the large sheet of water called the Bai Sagur. 

There is little trade. The place consists of 1,045 houses, and is in- Number of 
habited by 4,126 people. There is an excellent Government school, ^ousea. 
numbering aV)Out 100 scholars. There was formerly a mint at this place, 
in which an inferior rupee called the Balia Shahi was coined. Tliis 
rupee • was current throughout Bundelkund. The mint was in full Mint, 
operation when Mr. Daniel Leckie passed tlirough the place in 1790. 

It is 90 miles south-east from Saugor, 200 south-west from Alla- 
habad, 303 south from Agra, and 273 west from Mhow. 

The Hirun river rises in latitude 23°-30' and longitude 80°-2G'. It is Hirun. 
a small but rapid river, and after a course of more than 100 miles falls 
into the Nerbudda at Sakur : in latitude 23'^-4', longitude 79''-2G'. It 
is an affluent of the right bank of the Nerbudda, which at its confluence 
has attained the width of 600 yards. The general couAe of the river is 
south-west. 

Imlai is a village situated near the road between Jubbul pore and Sha- imiai. 
poorah. It lies 22 miles due east of the former. Between Imlai and 
Jubbulpore are low trap hills covered with jungle. There is some grow- 
ing teak on the hill to the west of Jmlai. There is a Government school 
at this place. The ancestors of the present talooqdar, Rajah Mehtab 
Sing, were relatei^ to the Rajah of Mundla. They held the talooqa 
in^agheer. The Mahrathas imposed an oobarce, wliich has been 
continued. Near the village is a tank which contains water even in the 
dryest season. 

Indrana is a village picturesquely situated near the Hirim, river. mdransu 
The Malgoozar is aLodhee. The village is said to have been founded by 
Rajah Nizam Sah. The garden laid out, and the well dug by Pundit Balajeo 
Soobah, under the Saugor Rajah’s administration, still exist. The village 
is now held by the descendants of Dewan Kummode Sing, to whom it was 
granted by the Nagpore Mahrathas. There is amud castle. On the south of 
the town runs the Hirun river, which is hero 200 feet broad. The place is 
noted for dyeing cloths. There are some fine topes of trees in the neigh- 
bourhood, and the country abounds in game. There is good fishing in the 
neighbouring river,latitude 23°-24'-2'', longitude 79'"-5G'-22''. 

Jabeera is a village on the road to Saugor. It is 39 miles north-west Jabtera 
of Jubbulpore. The people are chiefly agricultural. There is a trivial 
manufacture of knives. The school of Jabeera is well attended. 
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Jhilmilla, spelt Jalmilla on the maps, is about nine miles to the north 
of Koondum and is in the Sehora TehseeL About this village there aie 
a number of iron furnaces, and the jungle has been entirely destroyed by 
the charcoal burners. The' country between this village and Koondum 
is wild and picturesque, but there is no valuable timber. 

Kaloombee is the highest peak in the Bhaner range of hills. It is in 
the neighbourhood of Kuttunghee, Altitude 2,544 ; latitude 28®-27'-53" 
longitude 79°-46'-51''. ’ 

Khoombee is a village giving its name to the pergunnah. This tract of 
country is famous for iron. The eastern portion is covered with forest. 
It is about 10 miles east by south of Sehora, and 12 miles south of 
Sleemanabad. It is situated on a rising ground on the banks of the 
Hirun, and contains several temples. There are now in the village 130 
houses and 573 inhabitants. The place was formerly one of importance, 
and in former times was the seat of a large fair. Under the Bhonslahs 
the village deteriorated, and it has never recovered its im|)ortaiice. 
The river Hirun is here deep and abounds in fish. 

Koondum is a village on the road between dubbulpore and Shah- 
poorah. It is almost 27 miles from Jublmlpore and lies almost due east. 
About half a mile to the south-east of Koondum, there is a small tank 
which is said to be the source of the Hirun river. There is a le- 
gend connected ^ith this tank, that is perhaps worth narrating. It 
is said to have been dug by Kullian Sing. When this tank 
was completed the water overflowed and burst the banks of the 
tank. To prevent a repetition of this accident, Kullian Sing was advised 
to make a human sacrifice. He accordingly sacrificed his daughter's suitor 
to appease the angry water god. According to Gond customs the would 
be son-in-law was residing in Kullian Sing’s house, passing the custom- 
ary time of servitude. Kullian Sing’s daughter then threw herself into 
the tank, whose waters, though appeased by the firstUacrifice, immedi- 
ately rose, burst their embankments and formed the jBirun,— so called 
from Hirra, or HuiTa, Kullian’s daughter. 

Kotee is a large village about 15 miles east by north of Moorwarra. 
Here is a fine stone tank, and the village is woi thy of remark, on account 
of the iron which abounds in the neighbourhood. 

Kowreea. This village is 5 miles to the west of Sleemanabad. Durin^^^ 
Gond Government the road from the north passed through this place. 
Here accordingly was Established a post for levying duty, and the place 
is said to have derived its name from the duty having been taken in 
cowries. There are now 226 houses and 1262 inhabitants. The tank 
to the north of the village is said to be very ancient, having in fact been 
excavated in the time of Rajah Dharoo Sah. The present Malgoozar is a 
Brahmin. 

Kuttenghee is a rather large but decaying village, situated at the foot 
of the Bhaner hiUa It is 22 miles to the north-west of Jubbulpore, on the 
north side of the Hirun river, and is on the route to Saugor. At this village 
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there is a tank and the remaifls of some mosques. Many of the inhabi- 
tants are Mahomedans, and are said to be the descendants of the soldiers of 
Akhbar and Aurungzebe, both of whom encamped near this placer It 
used to be famous for the manufacture of gun barrels, which were, 
Thornton says, ‘‘ largely exported.*^ There are now 348 houses and . an 
agricultural population numbering 2,947. There is a Government school. 
Latitude 23"-27', longitude 79^-50'. 

The Kymore range of hills extends south-west from latitude 24°-40', 
longitude 82"’, for about 80 miles, and divides the valley of the Tons 
from that of the Sono. According to Franklin, the formation is pri- 
mitive sandstone intermixed with schistose limestone. The range belongs 
geologically to the Vindhyan, and is entirely distinct -from the Mahadeo 
hills, south of the Nerbudda, which are associated Avith coal. Kymore 
is a large village that takes its name from the range of hills. 
It is to the north-west of Jubbulporc. It is situated on the Ilirun, on 
the banks of which river are several temples dedicated to Mahadeo. 
The present Thakoor is an Ahecr, and tenth in descent from Rao 
Ohooramun, the founder of the village. The river is fordable. Kymore 
is nine miles from Patun, and five from Kuttunghee. 

Lametaghat is on the Nerbudda. Near tins ghat coal is found. The 
coal has been worked — vide article Juhhulpore. 

Magardha is an ancient village in the Sleemanabad Tjehseel, founded by 
Gonds. At this village is a Gond fort, or rather its remains. It is about 
5 miles to the north of Bilheri. 

The Mahanuddy river must not be confounded with the larger one 
of the same name that rises in the south-west Irontier of Bengal. This 
stream is comparatively trivial. It rises in the Mundla district and 
flows into the Sone. During a portion of its course it forms the bounda- 
ry between Rewah and Jubbulporc. Coal is found on the banks of this 
river near De<||^e, wliere there is a a warm spring. Sal grows on 
both banks of the river. It has a course of about 100 miles. 

Moorwara is a smalltown on the road from Jubbulporo to Mirzapore. 
It is 67 miles from Juhbulpore and contains 418 houses, inhabited by 
1,735 people, chiefly agriculturists. The population are mostly Hindoos. 
There is but little trade. There is a Governmciit school at this place. 
Limestone suitable for lithographic purposes is said to be found near 
this place — vide Madras Records, No. II. The town is ancient. At this 
place, the Kutnee river is crossed by two fine bridges, the one on the 
northern road and the other for the railway. 

Mujhgawa, or Mujhgaon, is a considerable village, situated to the north- 
east of Jubbulporc, from which it is about 30 miles distant. It is the 
site of a Town school. There is a large tank near the village, 
said to have been founded by Rajah Hirdch Sail. The tank covers 125 
aqres, and is called Sarwun Sagur, after its excavator. The villa|^ is sur- 
rounded by beautiful groves of trees, and the soil is fertile. There are 
48^ houses and 2^318 inhabitants. Many Lohars and Brahmins reside 
here. 
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TheNagar hills lie between JubbulporeWd Mundla. The road to 
the latter place passes over these hills. They may be considered as 
forming a portion of the northern boundary of the Nerbudda, whose 
course in Burgee is nearly due north and south. They are covered 
with forest. 

The Patna rises in tlio T>hauer range of hills in the Sleemanabad 
Tehseel, and after a northerly course of 35 miles it falls into the Beermi 
on the right bank. For Ksome distance this river forms the boundary 
between Punnah and the Jubbulpore district. 

Patun is a town situated 21 miles to the north-west of Jubbulpore. 

It consists of 669 houses, and has a population of 2,ol3 souls. It gives 
its name to the Perguimah. The only trade is in grain. There is a 
Government school at this place. 

Piprode is a village on the road from Mirzapore to Jubbulpore. It is 
49 miles to the nortli-east of the latter. Near this village is a large 
tank, said to have been constructed by Mr. Macleod, now Lieut. Gover- 
nor of the Punjab. 

Punagurh is distant 9 J miles from Jubbulpore on tiro Northern road. 

It is a large town containing 1,303 houses and a population of 4,063 
people. Idle majority of the inhabitants- arc agriculturists. Near tliis 
village are several iron mines ; and iron is the principal article of trade. 
There is a Government school at this place, which is fairly attended. 
The following is the trivial derivation of its name. Some centuries 
back it was first inhabited by a family of Bhuraes, or Pan producers, who 
called the place Pangurh, which has changed in course of time to Puna- 
gurh.’’ No reliance can be placed on this derivation, but the town is 
now said to be noted for its Pan. ” 

Schora, a town and head quarters of a Tehseel, contains 988 houses 
and 4,027 inhabitants. It is on the direct route from Jubbulpore to 
Mirzapore. From tlie latter it is distant 27 miles. The great majority 
of the inhabitants arc agriculturists, but there is a considerable trade 
in grain and other country produce. In 1864-65 the octroi amounted 
to Rs. 1,100. The town police is maintained by the octroi. Sehora 
has long been a place of considerable importance. In the neighbour- 
hood are several remarkable hills composed of motamorphic rocks* 
There is a Government school. The village is said to have been found- 
ed by Raghoo Sing. In the time of Rajah Nizam Sah the Gond 
Soobah resided here. About four miles to the south runs the Hirun 
river ; and at the distance of 10 miles to the north runs the Navee 
Nullah. It owes its name to the slates found in its bed, which are used 
by barbers as hones. Some of the school children use pieces of the 
stone for slates. 

Singorghur is a fort erected by Singram Sing, in commemoration 
of his victory over the Mahomedans. In the time of Aurungzebe it 
sustained a siege of nine months. The remains of the fort still exist. ^ 
Singorghur gives its name to a plateau containing 390 square miles. 
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Singrampore is a village 30 miles from Jubbulpore, on the road to 
Saugor. It is said to have derived its name from Rajah Singram Sing, 
the son of XJrjoon Sing, who here obtained a victory over a portion of Singrampore.’ 
Akbar s army. 

Sleemanabad is on the Northern road, and is 40 miles distant from »leemanabad 
Jubbulpore. It is a bazar established by the late General Sleeman, 
hence the nan;e. ^ 

Sompore is a village pieturesqucly situated on the high banks of the 
Pareyt, an affluent of the Hiruii. It is about 9 miles east by north of ompore 
Jubbulpore. The soil in the neighbourhood is basaltic. There is ex- 
tensive jungle. This village gives its name to the pergunnah. Hero 
were stationed, in the Maliratta rule, a body of Ciivaliy. 

Tewur is a considerable village near the site of the ancient Teor. It Tewur, 

is about six miles from Jubbulpore on the Nursingpore road. There is 
a large tank at this village. There is a Government school at Tewur. 

Near here occur the famous ruins of Kurunbel. The most llourishing 
days of Kurunbel and Tripurapuree were probably in the time of the 
Ranee Doorgawuthee. For Ukj last century the stones of Kurunbel 
have been used for the construction of ghats, temples, and houses ; and 
recently the railway contractors have used the stone in making tlie 
neev^ssary britlgxis and permanent way. Still the su])ply is said not 
to fail. Some very interesting pieces ot sculpture have now been 
exhumed. 

Ummerkuntuk, now l)elonging to the Rajah of Rewah. It was ceded 
to him shortly after the events of 1857-58. It was formerly a part 
of the Belaspore district. It rises at an elevation of 8,300 feet, and 
joassing through the Mundla district, it enters Jubbulpoie at Singoree. 

At Khan Khera it flows due north, and pursues that direction until a 
short distance to the east of Goareeghat, wlien it turns west and finally 
pursues a westerly^ course until it debouches into the Gulf of Cambay. In 
the Jubbulpore district until the neighbourhood of Bheraghat the 
Norbudda might be said to flow through a cleft rather than a valley. A 
description of the Bheraghat appears under that heading. Just below 
this we reach tlie 8rd basin of the Nerliudda. I he Nerbudda ^1^^® 

district at Sakulghat, where it receives its principal affluent the Hirim. 

A detailed account of this river forms the subject of a separate heading. 
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The ancient name of this river, as found in the Purans, is Rewah, 
from whence we probably have Rewah Kanta. The territory of Rewah 
either gave its name to the Nerbudda, or was so called because of the 
river that rose within its boundaries. The river rises in the elevated pla- 
teau of Ummerkiintuk now belonging to the Rajah of Rewah, it having 
been ceded to him shortly after the events of 1857-58. The tract 
formerly was a part of the British district ^of the Paindree Zemindaree 
of Belaspore. It rises at an elevation of 3,800 feet, and is not a yard 
wide at its issue from the tank at Ummerkiintuk in lab. 22' 39' and 
long. 81'’ 49' The whole extent of the plateau is about six miles from 
east to west by 5 miles from north to south, and its area contains about 
30 square miles. The southern and eastern sides form a kind of bluff 
promontory terminating in an abrupt precipice. Its length from its 
source to its entry into the gulf of Cambay is, according to Thornton, 
801 miles. Its principal aflluents on the right or north bank are the 
Balai passing under Slmnker Gunj, the Hingna, the Goiir, a beautiful 
stream a little cast from Jubbulpore, the Hirun in the same district, 
the Jamnair in Bhopal, the Karim in Holkar’s dominions, crossed by 
the Bombay and Indore road, the Hutnee in Alleerajpore, a small district 
in Malwa under the political superintendence of the Governor General’s 
Agent at Indore, the Aurrin in Rewah Kanta, and some others of less 
note. 

On the left or south bank, the tributaries are more considerable. The 
Makrar, Chakrar, Khurmeyr; Boormeyr and Bunjur, with others, occur 
in the wilds of^Ramgurh and Raigurh. The Bunjur empties itself into 
the Nerbudda *just opposite to Mundla. From this point, owing to the 
propinquity of the cliffs of which the table-lands slope to the south, we 
have no more tributary streams until we meet the Teemur, a consider- 
able affluent falling into the Nerbudda in the 'Burgee pergunnah above- 
the Gour. Then we have the Sanai between Jubbulpore and Nursing- 
pore, the Sher in the latter district, the Sakur, Doodhye, Koramy, Machna, 
Towah, Gunjal and Ajnal in Hoshungabad, the Deeb 30 miles west of 
Mundlaisur, and the Gohee 39 miles further west. There are few rivers, 
probably none of the same size, that have so few and unimportant, 
affluents. It is the main stream of the Nerbudda that first attracts, 
and by its charms retains the attention of the geologist, the antiquarian 
anJ the lover of the beautiful. 

The falls are those of Kupiledhara and Dijodh-dhara near its ^6urce~ 
the former of 78 feet ; one at Oomeriah in”hc Nursing^re district, of 
about ten feet; at Mundhar 90 miles below Hoshungabad, and about 25 
below Hindia, there is a fall of 40 feet; at Dadree 25 miles bel^| Mun^ 
dhar, there is another fall of 40 feet. This is the fall 
Near Mundhar the river presents an unbroken sheet ^ of watei* feet 
from bank to bank. The nayigation is there quite impracticab^^^^ ;^^ 
the dry season there are four or five channelk At bahesut 
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below Mundlaisur, there is a fall of 10 feet. Then the fall and rapids of 
Hirim Pal beyond Chiciildah occur. At Haump in the Rewah Kanta 
division of Guzerat, there is the Bala, gory rapid ; at Mukri there is 
another fall; and a little lower down a dangerous whirlpool, which is said 
to embrace the whole bed of the Nerbudda. The Mukri bander is one 
of the worst in the Nerbudda. It is about sixty miles beW the Hirun 
Pal. Below this barrier and whirlpool the bed of the river is compara- 
tively open, and the streAin is navigable to Broach, a distance of some 
70 miles. Nature reproduces itself, and this part of the stream may be 
styled the Bhairutty of Central India. 

’ The coal mines belonging to the Nerbudda valley are all described in 
appendix A of the memoirs of the Geological Survey of India, Vol. II. 
Part II. The principal coal mines are those of Mopaui, Rawundeo, 
Machna, Soaadi, Sooki Nulla, Lokurtullye, Hurd and Sakur, Slier river 
near Sehora, Macliiriva river, Lametaghat and Bheraghat. 

Mopani is about 12 miles to tlie south of Gadurwara in the Nursing- 
pore district. The outcrop occurs on the banks of the Sita Riva river. 
Four beds occur of an average tluckness of 10 feet, 2 feet C inches, 5 feet 
and 4 feet respectively. The locality is easily accessible, and little above 
the general level of tlie Nerbudda valley. 

Mopani also bears the name of Chota Jubbulpore, and the coal-field 
is sometimes known as the “ Berar field.” 'J.1ie coal is now worked. 
The hill of Rawundeo is in the Chindwara district, 50 miles to the 
south-west of lloshungabad, and about 00 miles to the north by east of 
Baitool. The path from Saleia village to the old hill fort of Asseer- 
ghur, (not by any means to be confounded with the fort of that name in 
the Nimar district,) crosses the Towah river, a little to tlio north of the 
hill, and itself passes over the east end of the hill. Here 21 feet 2 
inches of coal are seen in eight distinct outcrops. But as some of these 
outcrops may be different parts of the same bed, it cannot be proved 
that the aggregate thickness of the different coal seams exceeds 10 feet 
8 inches. "^At four of its outcrops the coal attains an average thickness 
of 3 feet. The beds have a low dip. Hence the coal will* be got 
cheaply. 

Shapore, on the Baitool and Hoshungabad road, is about 12 miles from 
the spot, and a branch road could easily be constructed thereto. But 
Rawundeo is far from the Nerbudda valley. 

The coal seam in the bank of the Machna river comes to the surface 
about 3 miles from Shapore, on the Baitool and Hoshungabad road. 
There are two seams, one shaly and impure, and the other of excellent 
quality, 3 feet thick, and having a dip of 30."^ 

The coal at Sonadi was successfully worked by Mr. Johnstone undor 
the dTO ctions of Sir Robert Hamilton, formerly Governor General’s 
AgentS^toudore. The coal is of good quality and the outcrop occurs 
aboutl^TOi miles from the Baitool and Hoshungabad road, and lies to 
the east of that route. It is about 40 miles to the south by east of 
Hoshun^bad. The general extent of <his field is probably fiftew by 
seven miles. 
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Near the junction of the Soaki nulla with the Towah, two thin seams 
of coal occur. This may perhaps be workecfe. profitably. Near Lokur- 
tullye, which is in the Baitool distri(?t, about 12 miles from Seonee in 
the Hoshungabad district, on the Morun river bank, a 3 feet seam of 
coal outcrops. This seam is within ten miles of the Great Indian Penin- 
sula Railway, and it i.s now worked by the Company. This is the 
most westerly of all the known outcrops. It is easily approached from 
the Nerbudda valley, indeed it is very little above the level of that valley. 

The Hurd and Sakur, or Sakur coal seams outcrop in a gorge at the 
junction of these two rivers, some 20 miles to the south-east o^ Mopani 
and 3 miles south of the village of Hutnapoor in Chiudwara. This 
locality is de8cri})ed by Colonel Ousely. The seams are extremely 
difficult of access and are difficult to work. 

The outcrop near Sehora in the Nursingpore district on the Sher 
river is well situated, but the coal is said to be, as an article of commerce, 
nearly useless. 

The Machiriva river is an affluent of the Slier, and at a village called 
Murpipria, two miles above the junction of the rivers, eoiil is'Secn. There 
are two seams of ten inch and two feet thickness. The quality of the 
coal is good, and tlie jilace is accessible. Lameta and Bhera ghats are 
near Jubbulpore. I he Ijametaghat coal has already been described. 
At or near the rmht bank no coal is found, none occurring in sandstone 
of the Vindhyaii scries. 

The principal iron mines are those of Tendukhera in tlio Nursing- 
pore district; Poonassa in Nimar; Burwai, where tlie Indore and Boor- 
hanpore road crosses the Nerbudda; Katcot in Holkar’s territory, 103 
miles west-sou til -west from Hoshungabad, and 120 miles north-west 
from Ellichpore;Cliandgnrh, belonging to Scindia, about 60 miles soutli- 
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At Tendukhera tlie iron is a red hematite. The bridge over the 
Beos was made of this iron, and testifies amply to tlie value of the ore. 
This iron will be rendered trebly valuable by the tramroad now under 
construction, that is to connect the iron held with the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway, and so witli the coal mines of Mopani. The village 
of Poonassa is from 10 to 12 miles distant from the ore-pits, and the 
Chandgurh ore-pits are distant about 3 miles from that village. The 
ore near Chandgurh occurs in gravel-like deposits. It covers an ^trea 
of one-fourth of a square mile. The thickness of the deposit varies 
from 5 feet to a mere pebble scattering on the surface of the soil There 
is also a vein of rich specular iron about 8 miles north-^ast of the 
Chandgurh deposits. It is of variable thickness- from 2 feet IQ; of 
fitie rich quality, and with little admixture* of stony matte^pl^dier 
Oldham, considers this the most valuable ore in the whole 

At Katcot the variety is ^known as brown iron-stone hydrated 
peroxide, It is worked without flux. The vield by native^^ 
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one-fifth of iron and SO per cent, of loss. 

■ ^ ■ • ■ . ' 

At Bang the hre Is said to have the character of the clay iron ore of 

the coal measures. The Bang ore is said by Dr. Gira\id to yield 40 per 
cent, of ore. At Poonassa the co«t of the ore is rather less than 4 
rupees a ton, and at villages on* the north side of the Nerbudda, at 
Chandguiii for instance, the cost is less. In 1850 the estimated num- 
ber of country furnaces at Chandgurh and Poonassa was 40. ^ The out- 
turn of the entire number, it, was estimated, did not exceed 7,1 tons in 
a working month of 25 days. Doctor Oldham considorod that the 
want of fuel was a complete barrier to the establishment of iron works 
on a large scale at Poonassa. 

There is also an antimony mine in the neighbourhood of the Ner- 
budda between Hnrdah and Criarwah, on the line of railway. . 

The districts passed through are Mundla, Jubbulpore, Niirsiugpore, 
Hoshungabad, Nimar and Kandeisli. 

The largest town on the Nerbudda is that of Broach, which *is situated 
at its mouth. From its source to its debouchure the “ Nerbudda is 
closely bounded on both banks by two ranges ot high hills, from 200 
to 2,000 feet liigh, these arc the Vindhyan and Baner mountains on 
the north bank ; the Saiitpooras, Kalygong, and Mahadoo hills on the 
south ; the two groat ranges which cross (central India, and which have 
Gevated snots, such as Xjniniei’kuntuk, 3,d0() feet ; Puclimuiree, 3,o00j 
Mainpal, ' 2,700 ; and Jainghat, 2,000 feet high. The grotesquely 
shaped summits of the Puchmurrec hills, .and their bold ^ perpen- 
dicular fa(!es form a conspicuous fo.ature in niany line landscapes.”* In no 
points continuously are these ranges distant iroin the rivei above 
forty miles, the average being 18 or 20, and they run parallel 
to it through its whole length. Of these two parallel ranges the great 
rock escai'pment of the Vindliyas is the most striking, boeii fiom 
the south it presents .an almost uninterrupted senes ot headlands 
with projecting promontories and receding bays, like a weather 
coast liul It would be difficult to point out a liner example of cliffs 
once formed by the denuding action of sliore waves, but now far 
than is exhibited along this range. From the summit ot these cliffs 
there is no abrupt descent to the north corresponding to the southern 
declivity. On the contrary, the plateau stretclies away in gentle inha- 
lations. The northward slope commences at the very edge of the e.sCctrp- 
ment, and the rivers Sonar, Betwa and Dessan diave their origin m 
places that may almost be said to overhang the Nerbudda valley. In 
fact the eouthernlimits of the drainage area of the Ganges approach the 
rhain of the Nerbudda. On the south side of the Nerbudda valley 

thfl a more broken and less regular outline. In its upper 

■portii^^m Mundla, and almost from Ummerkuntuk to Jubbulpore, in 

me Bombay Records No. XIX^ 1855, anl^iemoir» of. the Geological Sumy. 

■m 
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lMiei1ll)l>A. the centre from just below Hindia to Burwye, and lower down, from the 
, — Hirim Pal to Mukri, the hills close in so nary-owly as to form absolutely 
the banks of the river. The abrupt face of both tliese ranges is to' the 
south, their declivity and principal watershed to the north. The great 
afflueiits which supply the river ai-e consequently furnished from the north 
aspect of the southern range, I’hese stJ*oams, after escaping from the 
gorges of the Oondwana hills, have hollowed channels for themselves 
across the flat gromid beyond, and expose in their coprse many rocks 
distinct from each other in age and dilfcTing among themselves in litho- 
• logical character. The vai'ious structures of these rocks and diverse modes 

of position and disintegration have impressed on the landscape that end- 
less variety of outliru^ from wdiicli its |)riiicipal charm is derived. 


The nortiiern feeders, being comparati\'ely smaller tfian the southern, 
■are also fewer and shorter. The proximity of the hills increases the 
number of these feeders, adds immensely to their volume and velocity, and 
accounts equally for the sudden flushing of the river in the rains to seventy 
and ninety feet, often in a few liours, and also for its shallowness in the fair 
season. The tributaries being literally the drainage of the mountain ranges, 
which rapidly empty themselves, owing to their short course and rapid 
fall ; their rugged and precipitous nature, in fact, makes them torrents 
rather than str(}a,ms. Of their size some idea may be gathered from 
one (the To wab), whose flood area is stated by Mr. Berklo}^ to be 1,271) 
yards from bank to bank in the rains, while it is all but dry in the fair 
weather. The Kanui also, near Ooojree, on the iiorth bank, is nearly as 
wide, requiring a bridge of live large elliptical arches to span it. 


Nerbudda, then, rising in the highest lami of Central India, and ■ 
pursuing a serpentine westerly course tlirough a hilly tract, whicli runs 
parallel to, iind borders dijs^dy, bf)th its bsuks, may bo said to now 
through a longitudinal cleft rather than a distincjt valley, and to present 
the general characters of a mountain stream more tlian anything else. 
No great deptli of water can ever be expected in it, from tlio nature of 
its tributai’ies, except in the monsoon ; iieitlier, were they to promise 
better, could it be retained, owing to the great declivity of the bed of 
the river. So short a course, with such an extent and approximation of 
mountain region, precludes a priori much internal navigation,^ which 
implies length, and little elevation. In this respect the Nerbudda 
resembles similarly circumstanced rivers in mountainous countries, as 
in the north of Scotland, Sweden, Norway, and the west coast of Ame- 
rica, the rivers of which are useless for purposes of navigation. Unlike 
even the rivers of India, it has no lower or level . portion, except for 
about sixty to eighty miles from Tullukwarra, or Mukri, to the sea, and 
even' in that distance it is interrupted at low water by several rapids. 


iiiop« 


Jhansighat near Jubbulpore is believed to be about 1,300 feet iibovc 
the level of the sea, and ChilKildah on the north bank of the river kr 
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Holkar’s dominions 5S3 feet The distance between Ummerkuntuk 
and Jhansighat is about 250 miles, whilst that between Jhansighat 
and Ohikuldah is 350 miles. It follows tlierefore that to Jhansighat 
the average slope of the bed of the river is 8 feet per mile, whilst be- 
tween Jhansighat and Cliikuldah it is 2 feet pm* mile. Tlius the 
average fall of the NerbudJa, from its source to its mouth, is no less than 

5 feet per mile ; and in the Bombay Records No. XIV. the slope has 
been estimated at Gf feet per mile. But this is too much. The writer 
appears to have considered Ummerkuntuk to be 5,000 feet above the 
level of tlie sea, instead of only 3,300. But even with this correction it 
will be seen, from the above pomparisqn, that the slope of the Nerbiulda 
is excessive, and that amsequently the river must flow witli considera- 
ble velocity. In the rains Captaiii Evans computed the current to be 

6 or 7 miles an hour, and Ca})tain Fenwick 8 or 9 miles. In the 
dry weather Lieutenant Keatinge found it to be 3 or 4. Tlie decline of 
the river is not, as has been seen from the water falls already mentioned, 
a gradual slope, but is hiterce])ted by ledges. 

The basins of the Norbudda are the following : — 

Ist. — The basin extimding from Mohturra about 35 miles from Ram- 
gurb to Karinjcca at the foot of Ummerkuntuk. the burial place of four 
German Missionaries. It has recently been described to be “ a splendid 
plain of good soil,, spreading out several miles to the qast and west, and 
continuing without a single break, except tlie small lull by Roosa, to 
the foot of the Uinmorkuutuk range at Kariiijeea.’' 

2nd. — The ]jlain extending from Rarnnuggur to Muiidla, a distance 
of about 9 miles. 

3rd. — The plain extending from the Bliera ghat near Jubbulpore to 
a little below Hindia. This basin is about 200 miles in length, but as 
has been already noticed, of but little width. It averages a height of 
about 1,000 feet above the level of the sea. It is one of the finest cul- 
tivated valleys in the continent of India. It has been for ages the 
granary of the Central India, and has sent food to star\dng millions 
during famines in Hindustan, , &o. 

4th. — The plain reaching from the quartz hills above Burwye to 
Chikuldah.” This basin is from 500 to 700 feet high, and extends 
above 100 miles. It is more open than the preceding basins. The 
Sautpoorah range is in some places 40 miles distant, but on the north the 
Vindhyas approach to within 14 and 16 miles. 

6th. — The third basin extends from the neighbourhood of Rajpeepla 
to the sea. The writer in the Bombay Records, already quoted, remarks 
on the third and fourth basins as follows : — 

" The banks of both basins arc forty feet high, the soil alluvial, 
composed, of marl and clay below, the superior stratum being the black 
vegetable mould. The upper basin is so level, that from Jubbulpore to 
’ Honhungabad, upwards of 120 miles, the .fall i§ little more than fifty 
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IC|(E^I>PA. feet In the lower, the fall averages about 200 feet The centre of the 
' latter is nevertheless nearly 400 feet below that of the upper ; Mimdlai- 

sur being 700, and Hoshungabad 1,070 feet above the sea ; and Tulluk- 
warra, in the inferior or lliird basin, 100 miles lower down, is 450 feet 
lower than Miindlaisur. 

’if' 

These successive steps, as it were, are occasioned by the peri>endi- 
cular falls that intervene, that is from below Hindia to Biirwye, and 
from the Ilirun Pal to Mukri, and also above Jubbulpore. The true 
valley of the Nerbuilda may therefore be confined to the undulating 
districts of these basins, which have evidently })een marine lakes. In 
troughs in them, the sandstone and lime have been deposited, and the 
coal measures and minerals formed. 'J'hesc formations arc mainly confin- 
ed to the upper basins. In the lower, sandstone is met only at one place. 
Bang: from its car bonac^eous colouring and admixture, — (the lime and 
associated clay-iron of the coal measures) coal will doubtless be found 
in the neighbourhood ; if so, its lioight, 3()() feet above Chikuldah, and 
850 above the sea-, points to identity of formation and cpialitics.^’ 

The river is only navigable in certain portions of its course. From 
Ramnuggur to Mundla the river is navigalde, and presents a broad - and 
beautiful expanse of water as clear as crystal. The forest sti*etches on 
both sides of the«river down to the banks of the stream and the boughs 
of the trees overhang the water. The traveller may watch as he glides 
down the stream in the early morning, peacock, jungle fowl and spotted 
deer descending to drink. 


From Mundla to Jubbulpwe the river is not navigable, but rafts of 
to trees are occasionally floated down the stream. At Bhonghat the 
channel is contracted between ])erpendicu]ar cliffs of magnesian lime- 
stone (vu?(3 Bheragbat), and fio\vs apparently in an old trap 
dyke. 
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From this place to Hindia tlie river is navigable. Tliere is only one 
fall of 10 feet opposite Oomeriah near Birman gliat. At the junction 
of the Towali river, there is a ledge of black limestone rock, which 
stretches across the river connecting the two banks as by a causeway. 
Below Hindia, the falls of Mundhar present an obstacle to navigation. 
The falls occur in latitude 22"^ 15', longitude 76° 48', below the source of the 
river 455 miles, above its mouth 346. At Dhadree, 25 miles lower down, 
is another fall of 40 feet. These are the falls near Poonassa. Generally the 
river may be regarded as not navigable until the island of Mundatta is 
reached. On this island are several ruinous pagodas which are apiiu- 
ally much frequented, being sacred to Bhiva. This is that religious fair 
which has often spread cholera amongst the people of the Central 
vinces. Thus the god of destruction punishes his votarie.i 
Mundatta to Mundlaisur the river is navigable, and hero acCordingl/ a 
steamer belonging to His Highness the Maharsijah of Indore wakes, ;^e 
silent echoes. Just opposite Mundatta, there is a very decpgooldr *' :doh/^ 
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Jacqueniont describes the '' river as 2,000 feet wide in tlie season of low NERBtrtoi?' 

water* \Vhen it is fordable.” In the monsoon the water rises 30 or 40 

feet*^ above its level in the hot sea.son. About 70 miles below Mundlai- 

sur occnrs the rapid, and fall of Hirun Pal. The rapid is in latitude 

22° 5', longitude 74° 48', 020 miles from the source and 181 from the 

mouth. In this distance of 70 mile^s, * the only great obstacle is the 

Sahesur Dhurah fall. The portage at this fall is about 1,290 yards. 

From the llirun Pal to Mukri, or just beyond to Sool})an Mahadeo, a 
distance of 70 miles, the river is unlit for navigation. The Mukri fall is 
in latitude 21° 47', longitude 78° 48', 091 miles from its source and 110 
from its mouth. 


From Mukri fall to TuUukwarra, a distance of 25 miles, the navigation 
is difficult, but practicable. F rom TuUukwarra, i n lati tude 21° 57', longitude 
73° 32', (wc here follow Tlioi'nton) to the sea, a distance of eighty-five 
miles, it is navigable for boats of conside/rable burthen. Flowing by thecity 
of Broacb, situate on its right or north bank, it falls into the gulf of 
Oaml)ay in latitude 21° 35', longitude 72°35'. Its total length of course ha.s 
been variously estimated. It is pu’obably 801 miles. The tide is not 
felt at a greater distance than 55 miles from the sea. Contrast this 
with the tidal distance of other Indian rivers. Some idea may then be 
formed of tlio mucli greater rise in the bed of theNerbudda as we pro- 
ceed from the ocean. Throughout this portion of its course the breadth 
of tlie stream is about a mile. At Broach, about 3(J miles from the 
mouth, it is a noble sheet of water, two miles wide, even where it is low 
tide. Steamers and sliips of considerable size can proceed as far as 
Broacb. But tlie navigation is intricate. There is a bar at the entrance 
of the river, and its cliannel is obstructed sand-banks. The practi- 
cability of improving the navigation by artificial means has been con- 
sidered The velocity of the stream is, however, so great, and the rocks 
in its channel so numerous, that probably it will never be rendered 
navigable even for half its course. 

According to a recent writer, the north bank, east and west of Broach, Banks of 
is high and precipitous, showing evident indications of the encroach- neSr^oSloli. 
ment of the river during the period of Hoods ; and by information obtained 
from the inhabitants, this wearing away is to the extent of thirty feet 
in a period of twenty years. Tlie upper stratum of this bank is black 
earth, tliree to four feet thick, under which are alternate layers of sand 
and cla}^, varying from two to eight feet thick, mixed with kunkur. 

Twelve feet from the bed of the river, the clay becomes hard and tena- 
cious, and appears to resist the action of the flood very considerably. 

The south bank is low and shelving, about twenty-one feet above the 
sunimer level of the river ; the upper stratum is alluvial deposit of 
earth and sand, ill parts cultivated, and in others covered with low 
jungle, extending a distance of more than a mile, to a former channel of 
the river, when the bank again rises abruptly. 

Moods are of two descriptions, — ^those occurring annually, during the noodi^ 
periodical raiiis ; and rapid freshes at the same season, owing, probably 
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to the combined influence of a heavy fall of rain, a strong westerly wind, 
and high spring tides. The highest known rise of flood took place thirty 
years ago, by the account of the inhabitants, and appears tp correspond 
with the great flood mentioned in the report of the Tap tee river, namely, in 
the month of August 1837. Thccountiy in tiie vicinity of the river is spoken 
of as being entirel y under water, except solitary knolls, upon which human 
beings and cattle congregated. This inundation, similar to the Taptee 
river, took a period of three days to attain its greatest height, and sub- 
sided in one, remaining nearly stationary twenty-four hours. With 
regard to the extent of country v/hich Avas flooded Do positive informa- 
tion can be obtained ; there is a prevalent report, that the waters of the 
Taptee and Nerbudda joined, which, if true, would make it about forty 
miles. 

Large qtiantitles of drift timber and gras.s, bushes, tops of houses, and 
cattle, are brought down during the period of periodical floods. Upon 
a sudden rise in the river, tigers, bears, and several descriptions of deer, 
are also Ircquently brought down, together witli a huge number of 
snakes. 


The nature of tlie deposit, after the floods have subsided, is alternate 
layers of sand and clay, as regulaily as if deposited by human aid. 
Some of the layeVs vary in thickness, OAving to the fre*shes being less at 
one time than another. 


Notwithstanding such impetuous and grandly swelling floods, British 
skill and determination have thrown an imposing viaduct across the Ner- 
budda at Broach. On this viaduct is carried tiiat iron road Avhich sup- 
plements obedient and supersedes refractory rivers. 


Ihe mineral deposits of the Nerbudda valley have been thoroughly 
investigated. The results of tlie.se investigations arc, as regards coal and 
iron, embodied in Selections No. X. ironi the Reconls of the Government 
of India, Home Department.’’ The geology of the Nerbudda valley has 
also been fully discu.ssed in the memoirs of tlie Geological Survey. We 
have already noticed the great escarpments north and south of the 
valley.^ In the memoirs of the Survey these are shoAvn to coincide with 
geological boundaries. Thus the table-land of Malwa and Bundelcund 
is formed of the sandstones known as the “ Vindhyan series.” In a 
similar manner, the line of escarpment bounding the valley in 
the south marks the northern limit of a series of rocks called by Indian 
geologists “ Talcheer,” ‘‘ Damuda,” ‘‘ Mahadeva.” On both sides of the 
valley the high ^ound is often occupied by basaltic trappean rocks, 
and the bed is often of ‘‘ basalt.” On the north the trap rocks spread 
into wide patches over the country to Bhopal, Saugor, and the west of 
Dumoh, to the east of which they gradually die out. On the south and 
south-Avest, trap is found in considerable areas in the valleys of ^^onee 
and the level uplandjlains of Mundla, and is connected with the trap of 
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the Deecxn. Besides the rocks already mentioned several other varie- 
ties exist. Granitic and gneiss rocks and crystalline schists are exposed 
in many places in the hanks of the Nerbndda, in those of its tributaries, 
ivnd in 'many other parts of the valley, d'hey sometimes, especially in 
the neighbourhood of Jubbulpore, cover considerable area, and fiJhn 
promine'iit features in the scenery of tins most picturesque part of 
India. 

The Nerbndda foinis the boundary between Hindustan and the Dec- 
can. After escaping finally from the Gondwaira hills few rivers have so 
(direct a course. Its course is thenceforth nearly due east and west. 

The Nerbudda is a sacred stream, and as to the Ganges so to the 
Nerbudda the Hindoos commit their dead. It may perhaps be regarded 
■in modern times as even more sacred than the Ganges, for whereas it 
us only the bather in the Ganges whose sins are forgiven, he who simply 
looks at the Nerbudda is purified. 
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The Mundla district has an elevation of from 1,600 to 3,330 feet 
above the level of the sea. It is bounded on the east by the Rewah 
territory and Belaspore, on the north by Rewah and Jubbulpore, on the 
west and south by J ubbulpore and Seonec. It contains an area of 
about 5,134 square miles, and lies between 23° 20' and 22° north latitude, 
and between 80° and 81° 40' east longitude. 

The district was formerly much larger than it is now, — the Raegurh 
Bichia tract having been given to Seonee, and Sohagpore made over to 
the Rajah of Rewah, as a reward for his conduct during the mutiny in 
1857. A new district has, however, recently been formed, when Bichia will 
be given back to Mundla. The Zillah is divided into the fiscal divisions 
of Mundla and Ramgurh. The Mundla division has not yet been 
surveyed. But the Ramgurh tract, under the management of a Teh- 
seeldar, has been surveyed, and its statistics will be found elsewhere. It 
is evident therefore that the area given above is only approximately cor- 
rect. It is said traditionally that the former name of Mundla was 
Mahadeopooree, and that it was subsequently changed into Muhek- 
inutteepooree. It was so called from Muhekmur, one of the Solar 
dynasty. Rut whatever may have been its former naitfes, the present 
name is derived from Mundul, a Jogi’s seat, from a fancied likeness 
between the shaj3e of the spot, embraced as it is by the Nerbudda, on 
which tho town is situated, and the seats of such |?ious mendicants. 

There is also a tradition that the place was once called Hai-Haipoor* 
and belonged to the kingdom of Saheswur Arjoona, whose capital was 
at Muheswur, opposite to Nimar, on the north bank of the Nerbudda. 

This district then comprises upwards of 5,000 square miles, and con- 
sists of elevated plateaus, forests and valleys, each rising higher than the 
other as we proceed north-east from the Nerbudda to the Rajdhar 
and Chilpee ghats, which overlook the plains of the *Khalotee, and to the 
elevated table-lands of Ummerkuntuk and Chowradadur. 

Neither Ummerkuntuk nor Rajdhar are in the district. The 
former belongs to Rewah, and the boundary line of the Mohimjoree 
nullah leaves Rajdhar three miles to the south-east. 

The elevation of Chilpee is 2,600, of Rajdhar is 2,480, and of f Chow- 
radadur about 3,320 feet. Thus the last plateau is of very little, if any, 
inferior elevation to that of Ummerkuntuk. It embraces an area of 
about six square miles, and overlooks the Lumnee valley. 

The principal slope is to the north-west, as is evidenced by the course 
of the Nerbudda and its ajSfiusnts. The soil is basaltic, being composed 
of trap, upon which rests laterite. 

Laterite abounds in the Ramgurh district, which is called '' Puttah,’' 
(a back-bohe, ridge or plateau) by the natives. Tl^e precipitous ridge 

v' !■ II — — ■ ■ .1. ... . , . . 

* For the derivation of thii word, see article Seonee. 
t For tho meaning of the word “Dadur,” nee article Seonee. 
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that separates Sohagpore from Ramgurh is a portion of the Meifcul 
range. This ridge divides the basin of the Nerbudda from the basin of 
the Johilla and the Soane. Next to Chowradadur the highest mint is 
probably Karinjea, which has an elevation of 2,696 feet. There are 
numerous isolated peaks which bear various local names. Amongst 
these we may mention Jiigmundul near Ramgurh. This hill is covered 
with forest, and is the resort of the tiger, the wild boar, and the bear. 

The principal rivers are the Johilla and Nerbudda and their affluents. 
The Johilla river can indeed be scarcely said to bo in the Mundla 
district. It forms the boundary of Ramgurh and Sohagpore for a con- 
siderable portion of its course. 

The affluents of the Nerbudda on the left bank are the Kurraundul 
nuddee, Seonee, Chikrar, Michrar, Khurmeyr, Bormeyr, Phen, Halone, 
and Bunjur. On the right bank the affluents are insignificant. The 
only one worthy of note is the Sulgee. 

The valleys of tlie Halone and Bunjur have been described in the 
notice of the Seonee district. The only facts to be remembered are 
that the di.strict is composed of four principal upland valleys, each 
sending down a feeder to the Nerbudda, and that the eastern valleys 
have an elevation superior to those on the west. These valleys may be 
thus grouped to tlie west the Vidley of the Bunjur; in the centre 
the valleys of^ the Halone, Phen and Bormeyr; to the east the valleys 
of the Khurmeyr, Chikrar and Seonee; and to the north-west the valley 
of the Sulgoo. The rapid declivity to the west and north may behest 
understood by comparing the following elevations : — 


Chowradadur 
Shahpoorah 
(ioogree . . 
Ungin iah .. 
Mundla . . 


3,320 

1,687 

1,820 

1,770 

1,700 


feet 


Major Pe.arson has published a report on the Mundla district south of 
the Nerbudda, and to that report wo are indebted for much of our des- 
cription. The Bormeyr, Khurmeyr, the Chikrar, and the Seonee rivers, 
all have their rise in the hills on the south-west comer. They are all 
large affluents of the Nerbudda. The two fonner have a north-rwest 
course, and the two latter, after flowing east, turn north. In the extreme 
east there are other small tributaries to the Nerbudda, the principsd one 
being the Soneteerut, a tributary of the Seonee and the Kurmundul 
The portion of the district east of the Chikrar nuddee is ah ei^ed* 
ingly rich, and highly culturable plain. Much of the land along the Ner- 
budda, especially about Ramnugger, Mundla, Rameepoor, and from Moh- 
tujra to Karinjea, in the upper valley of that river, is of good soil* , The 
western and southern sides of the district between the Khurmeyr and 
Bormeyr rivers present, a rugged mass of We and lofty moi^tains 
htirled together by volcanic action, the general formation W|dtic 

intermixed with laterite, with which the higher peaks ark j^^^ped. 
There is a lofty range of hills between the Chikrar wd 
The country between this range of hills and the Nerbudda^ t^^'the 
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If^ooqua of Rameepoor which contains an area of about 217 square 
iniles. It is an undulating plain watered by numerous streams, but 
almost entirely destitute of trees and shrubs, and thus of a wonderfully 
desolate, and in the hot weather arid appearance. On the east of this 
volcanically formed country several fine ‘‘dadurs,” or plateaus, occur, 
and rich valleys, especially those of Soneteerut and Kurmundul. These 
valleys are well watered and sheltered from the winds, and here, even in 
April, the streams are fringed with verdant grass. 

Chowradadur overlooks the Lumueo valley, situated at the extreme 
eastern corner of the district, on the south side of and beyond the ghat 
range. It forms a sub-talgoqua, and contains about 100 square miles. 
The valley is filled with dense jungle, and contains only two or three 
•mall Bygar villages. It is the resort of wild buffaloes, and all kinds of 
deer, and beasts of prey. It is entirely uncultivated, and it is thought 
would prove a good site for a coffee plantation. 

The valleys of the Bunjur and Halone have already been described, 
vide article Seonee, Bunjur valley and sub*divisioii Mliow. 

The Valley of the Bormeyr resembles the valley of the Khurmeyr and 
Chikrar already described. The hills are basalt, capped with laterite. 
Its elevation is from 200 to 2,500 feet. The climate is pleasant. The 
thermometer seldom during the liottest weather, even in the open air, 
teaches 100; and the evenings and nights in the uppenpart of the valley 
are cool. 

The Googree talooqua is a portion of the lower part of the valley of 
the Bormeyr, It lies between Raeghur Bichia* and the Nerbudda.. It 
is more mountainous than Raegurh Bichia; but eight or nine miles 
north of Googree there are some fine open plains. 

Mowye is a talooqua considerably to the south-east of Googree. In this 
talooqua are the remains of former very extensive irrigation works. About 
Mowye there are said to be 120 tanks. Some are of considerable size, but 
all are out of repair. They are attributed to a Rajali Bheem, whose lat, or 
pillar or obelisk, is to be seen at Bheemlat, in the Raegurh Bichia tract. 
There is also in the midst of the forest near Mowye a mound of earth 
and burnt bricks, some 60 feet in diameter and 20 or 25 feet high. 
Major Pearson considers the mound to be similar to the Sanchee topes 
near Bhilsa; and is of opinion that the tanks are of the same date as the 
and that they were constructed by Bhudists at a very distant 

The Thondah talooqua lies to the west of Bichia. It formerly contained 
84 villages, but only one is now said to be inhabited. It Consists of 
^ low hills and elevated plains and valleys, covered with trap boulders. 

The remaining Mooquas south of the Nerbudda, do not here call for 

f teiel mention ; they will be included in the statistics given below. 

the taiooquas north of the Nerbudda, the largest is Shahpoor. The 
' is even more hilly and less watered than that south of the Ner- 
iBut there are plains, especially in the neigh* 

of Shahpoor, at Shahpoorah, and in Niwans. The soil is as 


y ' . ■ ' v’ ' V"’ ' 


mound, 



MUMOLA- 


Ohowradadnr* 


Bomtfyrvfa-^ 

ley. 


Googree tract. 


Mowye tracts 


Thofldaii tract. 




^HUBdu. 
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There are very few tanks or baolees in the Mundla district, irrigation 
being but little practised. The most noteworthy are those mentioned 
below: — 


Kame of place where 
the Tank or Baolee 
is situated. 

Date of its construe* 
tiou. 

Name of Maker. ^ 

Anjuneea •• #• 

A. D. 1C40 

Rajah Hirdeh Sah. Close to this tank he 
erected a “ hunting palace ” or Sbikargurh. It 
is now a ruins. 

Hirdenuggur • • 

do. 1C45 

By Hirdeh Sah. 

Benaika «« •# 

do. 1 6.50 

Bliugwunt Sing Chandel, a relatire of Hir- 
deli Sab's. 

Kindrce • • • • 

do. 1682 

Nirund Sah, who named the tank Bhundar 
Tal. 

Kairea • • • • 

do. 1G90 

Govind Ram Banee, farmer of the Customs 
duties. 

Mand • • • • # • 

do. 1730 

Jeysing, Kamdar of Maharaj Sah, the ruler. 

Qhaga ' 

do. 17‘.>9 

Rajah Maharaj Sah. 

Ramnuggur Baolee 

do. 1050 

Rajah Hirdeh Sah. 

Jhirreea Baolee. •• 

do. 1756 

Ka.4ioo Ram Pasban, and one of the Kamdsrs 
of Rajah Nizam Sah. 


1 

Notk. — Thus in Mundla, ^ all over India, public 
works weie often constructed by private indivi- 
duals wlio invariably derived their wealth 
from the tales. Wealth deiived from private 
enterprise and not from some manipulation of 
the taxes did not exist. 


The population of the district according to the census of 1866 is 
187,669 persons, or 36 souls to the square mile. Nearly one-half of 
these belong to the Gond, Bygar, and other aboriginal tribes. The other 
classes call for no special mention, except the Rathore Telees, who ar^ 
a fine industrious race. 


The Gonds and Bygars seldom cultivate the same piece of land far 
more than three years at a time. The Bygars use no agricultural 
implements, wear very little clothing, and have their hair long, and 
made up into knots on the top of their heads. Their head-dr^sa mdped 
is precisely that seen on scul^ures now in the Nagpore 
brought from Lanjee, in the Bhundara distiict, and ascribed, ; 

Gbnas. The Bygars are said generally to be of a ^rker^^^^ 
the Gonds. They build their Iiouses eithe^r solit^ or^ 
too small to deserve the name of village^ The " pnest^ 

• : v^V 
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the Bygajs are, of course, said to be excellent wizards. The 
Bygars are expert sportsmen. They are said to be divided into 
several tribes, the members of which do not intermarry. Children are 
married young, and as a natural consequence, there is no restriction in 
the number of wives a man may keep. They burn their dead. Women it is 
said are not allowed to sleep on charpoys. They offer sacrihces, pigs and 
red cocks, being the animals selected, and present oblations of grain to their 
gods, of whom, however, they have no images. It is said that though 
Qonds will eat from the hands of Bygars, yet Bygars will not eat from 
Gonds. The Gonds are remarkable for their personal strength. 


Except amongst the Gonds and Bygars, Hindee is spoken throughout 
Mundla. 

The vegetable products are the same as those mentioned in the Jub- 
bulpore and Seonee articles. They call for no special remark. Forest 
produce in lac, honey and wax is exported. Honey is very cheap. Iron 
ore is found all over the Mundla district, especially in the eastern por- 
tions. It is worked in numerous villages by a class of people called 
" Aggurees.’* The manner of smelting the ore has been thus described 
by Major Pearson : — 

Into the furnace, which is a cylinder of clay, in the shape of a hol- 
low cone open at the top, and about three feet high, the ore lumps of about 
the size of eggs, mixed with charcoal, (in the proportion of one to three 
or four) are poured, a blast being kept up in the following very primi- 
tive manner. Two cylinders of wood, each a foofc in diameter, by about 
3 or 4 inches deep, and closed at the bottom, are covered at the top 
with pieces of raw cowhide, like the head of a drum, only somewhat 
looser. In the centre of the cowhide, which is kept moist with water, 
is a hole about an inch in diameter. When it is required to work the 
blast, a man mounts on the top of two of these bellows, keeping the 
balls'of his feet on the holes in the cowhide, when by working his feet 
up and down alternately, the air is in turn admitted into the cylinders, 
and driven out in a continuous blast into the furnace through a bam- 
boo pipe, which is inserted into the side of the cylinder. The retrac- 
tion of cowhide is effected by a green bamboo, one end of which is fixed 
in the ground, the other being bent over to form a spring, and attached 
by a string to the cowhide (on the same principle as a mole trap acts 
in England), so that as each foot is alternately lifted, the skin is drawn 
up, and; the air rushes into the bellows through the hole, which is closed 
again by the man's foot as he presses it down. It is surprising how 
steong and continuous a blast can be kept up in this manner. By re- 
peatyig the process, the iron is purified; but it seems to be sent to mar- 
ket in a very crude state. Limestone is abundant, and charcoal can be 
obtained whfere the iron is found.'* 

The ex;t^nsive forests about Toplah,in the I^gurh Bichia tract, have 
been mentioned ba the article in the Seonee district. The finest forests 
in this part of the country are undoubtedly in the upper portion of the 
valleys of Ihe Wone^ the Bormeyr. The junction of the Halone 
and BDimeyf mers^h^^ been selected as a suitable* site for the formB.- 
tifih ip Niwans and 


Mundla.^ 


Lanffuagt. 

Natural pro- 
ductlout. 


Voraits. 
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Burelah talodquas there is' sdiiie' te'at, and the forest geiferaJly' in this 
neighbourhood will be worth preserving as supplying fifswbbd to 
Jubbulpore. The reserved forests in the Mundla district are at Sawa- 
reegogur, Jugmundrtl, Sugra arid Mircbeefcoriah. The approttiaate 
area of the Sawareegur tract is six square iriiles; of Jugmundul and 
'Sugra 20 square miles; and of Mircheekonah six square ihilea The 
boundaries of those reserved tracts have not been deflrie'd permanently, 
they are merely marked by heaps of stones and posts. 

The only manufacture worthy of note is that of a kind of brass or 
bell-metal, an amalgam of zinc and copper, c^led “ Kass” at Mundla 

The following table will exhibit the price of grain. &c.. at Mundla 
in July 1865 and 1866 


Articlec. 


Wheat • • 
Gram (Chenna) 
Dali, Toor •• 
Dali, Oord • • 
Dali, Moong.* 
Dali, Mussoor 
llice, Ist Sort 
liicc, 3nd Sort 
Rico, 5rd Sort 
Jaggery (Goor) 
Sugar, 1st Sort 
Sugar, 2nd Sort 
Salt, common 
Ghee, 

Bhoosa 
Grass 

Kurbee * 

Oil Linseed 
Cotton I 


Amount per niple. 


July 1865. July I860. 


/ 




M. 

s. 

C. 

M. 

s. 

C. 


• • 

« • 

« • 



15 

• 4 

4 4 

11 

8 


• # 


• # 


• • 

17 


• • 

14 

8 


• • 

• « 

# • 


• • 

13 

8 

4 4 

11 

• • 


• « 

• 4 

• • 


9 § 

15 

• 4 

• • 

11 

• 4 


• 

• • 

• • 


• • 

11 

• • 

• 4 

8 

• 4 


• • 

• • 

• • 

• 

• • 

13 

• • 

• • 

11 

4 4 


« « 

• • 

• • 


• • 

8 

4 • 

# • 

9 

8 


« • • 

• • 

• • 

• 


9 

4 4 

• • 

11 

# 0 


• • 

• • 

• » 

• • 

• • 

10 

• 4 

• • 

13 

• • 


• • 

• • 

« • 

• a 

• • 

6 

4 

• » 

1 4 

8 


... 

# • 

• • 

• • 

• % 

3 

'8 

• • 

1 3 

4 


• • 

# • 

• • 

• • 


3 

• # 

• • 

3 

8 


• • 


* • 

• a 


4 


• • 

, 4 

.6 


• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

•• 


3 

3 

• • 

1 

13 


• • 

• • 

• • 

No’ 

M 

1600 

• 4 

bun< 

diVs 

1^0 

bun 

dies. 

• • 

« « 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 



• • 

# # 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

3 

4 


• • 

• • 

* * 

• • 

• • 

3 

8 

• • 

1 

4 



uiowiuu iH uiviaeQ iiico two aivisioiis, eacB 
managed by a Tehseeldar. The Tehseels are those of Eamgurh and 
Mundla, The head-quarters of the northern Tehseel was formerly 
at Shahpoorah. 

The revenue is thus exhibited : — 


Land revenue^ • • 

Abkareo, Opium and Drugs 
Stamp revenue « • 

XTnreaerved Forest revenue 
Educational cess #• 

Road cess > • • • • 

Dak cess •• •• 

Octroi •# •• 

Misoelljuieous •# 



1864-65. 

1865-66: 



R8r~ 

R& 

• • 

•• •• 

49 453 

47607 

• • 


4 796 

3 891 ( 

• • 

•• •• 

30S8 

2668 ; 

• • 

• 4 • • 

• • 

1588 

4 • 


988 

960 

• • 


* 988 

960 

• • 

• e 4 4 

947 

1 987 



... 

l- 1998;: : 

• • 

• • •• 

8071 

f 808? 


Tota v,,. 

'^<71 

. 62 86i . 


Of the above sum Rs. 88,721 are imperial, and Rs. 4,138 M'b IbeiL 
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A Bettl 9 iaent for 30 years is now being made. The statistics, except for Ram- 
gurh, are not trustworthy. The Ramgurh statistics are appended : — 

Agricultural, Revenue and Statistical Return of the district of Ramgurh 
made up to the 1st October 1 8 4S, by Captain Robt. Wroughton, 
' Revenue Surveyor. 
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^.veragel 


- 
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I 

Productive 

1 return. 


acre of 
present 


Population. 









J iimma. 





Kttn# of T*lookaB. 
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► 

1 

eu 

*o 

u 
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ll. 1 
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1 

2 

*p 

Q 
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i 
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p 

< 

3 

o 
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O 
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S 
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n 

■3 

§ 
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1 

p 

X 

<d 

H 

Acres. 

Acres^ 

Ks. 

Annas. 

w 




ChowbooM • • • • 

28 

1034 : 

2...| 

8 4944 

62 699 

• • 

• • ' 

328 

726 

633 

1359 

Kulolewi k • • • 

28 

168 . 


8 605 

47 690 

• • 

1 

•• 

366 

994 1 

960 

1954 

Hookutpoor •• •• 

259 

953 

1 .. 

.36 807 J 

3 46 660 

• • 

• s 

2 097 

5 364 

4 447 

9 811 

Huhudiranto • • • » 

» 21 

i 110 • 

• ... 

5 243 

44 346 

• a 

• • 

205 

459 

403 

862 

Kiwana •• •• •- 

. lU 

) 714i 

6 i 

i| 20 9471 

1 60 128 

• • 

• • 

1243 

3 016 

2 670 

5586 

PlriabgurhjSub-Talooki 
Lusmeoe* •> 

1 

. 10( 

) 875 • 

. 6 

12843} 

3 76 954 

2918 

> • • 

797. 

1874 

1309 

3183 

Eameepoor Biiowree • 

. 0( 

) 480 . 

.. S 

l| 18 473} 

1 39 247 

• • 

• • 

976 

2 300 

1970 

4 270 

Bbabpoorah •• •• •< 

> 101 

5 970 5 

5412 

1 20 229} 

131 826 

• • 

• • 

1596 

3 840 

3 542 

7 382 

Shilipoori Sub*Talook4 
Skiabo jBonda • • 

' 19^ 

[ 8664 

4 1C 

t 97 877 

3 56 225 

• » 

• • 

1^31 

3627 

3 232 

6 659 

i • 1 

ikpUd Total •< 

> 

.103( 

1_ 


17 4C 

t 1680214 

1641 674 

29U 

3* 

^ 9239 

,22200 

i ■! 

19066 

41266 
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There are only five principal routes in this district : — 

1. — ‘A I’oad from Jubbulpore to Mundla. The road is not metalled. 
There is a dak bungalow at Nara ingunge. The stages are as follows : — 


Name of stage. 

Miles, j Remarks, 

Babye 

10 J ! Country hilly and jungly, v^>adfl tolerable, rivers unbridged. 

Narraingunge 

lOJ ( Supplies abund int, water from the Babye. Dak bungalow, 
road fair, streams un bridged 
j Narraingunge is in the Jubbulpore district. 


2. — A road from Mundla through Burniicc to Seonee. This is a mere 
track. A partially made road between Shahpoorah and Mundla, from 
Jubbulpore via Shahpooree. A track to Ummerkuntuk. 

The stages are as follows from Jubbulpore via Shahpoorah : — 


Name of stag©. 


Umjher.. . 
Imlae • # • < 

Kooudura t 


Milea. 


Remarks, 


il Partially made and bridged, practicable for wheeled carria- 

9 Imlae ia about one rnilo to tlio south of the road* The 

encamping ground ia good and water plentiful, 

> 

7 Carta can bo brought aa far as Kooudum. 


Surwae 


14 


Roads impracticable for carta, good water can bo procursd. 


Qooraya .. 


0 


I 


Shahpoorah • 
Biirgawan • 


5 

5 


A large village, gupplics procurable, encamping ground 
good, water plentiful. 

On the banks of the Silgee. 


Bikrampore . 
Eampoorec • 


Bamgurh •• 
Sail war ... 


10 

9 


9 

13 


A very small village in the Kiiubaee. Road verj^ bad and 
impracticable for cart,-. 

Here the Nerbudda is about 70 yards broad. The halting 
ground is on the banks of tbo Nerbudda. The cliff overhangs 
the river on the south side. 

Is the bead-quarters of tlie Tehseel. The encamping ground 
is at Umurporo which ia separated from Ranjgurh by the 
Koormeyr river. The ground is good. 


Qoogree** 


9 


An excellent encamping ground on the banks of the river 
in a grove of Maugoe ti ees, m 


Bftmuugger* • 


la. 


Here there in a fine palace of the former Mundla Rajahs oi» 
Itho banks of the Nerbudda. The palace is still in exi:ellent 
Irepair, supplies readily procurable, water frem the Nerbuddaw 


MiundlAft 


9 


By water the distance is greater, but the traveller ftbould go 
by boat, The scenery is enchantiHg, 


MTF2CDiA. 

Routfi. 


) 
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MnpWL S , — Tlio route to the Ummerkuiituk from Mundla proceeds to Ram- 

. gitrh. From thence the road is as follows: — 


-Name of stage. Mile?, 


K( lu u'lif’. 


Sumuapoor 0 Cmsa the K‘'(T!n(^yr, road ^cncr^iUy good, 

3ondur.. ... .. 1- G(M^)gnnvrjbeo paaa at 3j(1 inile. Tiie road ia verj atouy. 

Moob» Mooniio •• 13 ih'ad bad and didlcult. 


Kariiijra, , M ' d'Lo banlv-^ of the Sooncf river at the Hrd mi’e are very ftfenp 

I 'I’iicre arc neverai muddy m-dluhs, which roquiro great care iu 

I . crotr»ii»g. 


UmiHerkuntuk .. 15 , Kor six mih ‘3 the road is good, after that the ascent is 

fsLoep ai'd Htoiiy, 

Or the march, after leaving Sumnepoor, moy be to Manikpore 10 
miles, Mohtuvra 13 miles, iloosa 10 inlies, and llariajea 10 miles. 

4. — The fourth route is to ilelasporo vi-i llajdh ir. A ro.itl is now 
under construction as hir as Ilnjdliar. Tliis will be aii imperial ro.ad, 
and it is designed to unite the railvv;iy at Jiibbui yore with the proposed 
tramway from Raepore to Nagpore. Tlie stages lire as follows 


Nam# of stage. 

Miloa 

lUvers aiid Nidlals, 

Bemarks. 

m 

j 

124 

Norbudda, Fimjur 
aiul Modiary 

A small }daQd, cotmtry well 
cultivated and populous. 

Bicbia •• •• •• 

1 

U4 1 

KuUoJe 

1 

1 There are no less than 10 Nul- 
las that have to be c^'esifecl. 

Moteenjipa . . . . 

r,4 

1 

j Pui’parrt, Harrow, 

1 Talla 

Suppiiea and water procura 
bio, 

j * ■ w _ 

liajdhar # . • « 

. isj 

« ’» 

1 Bynia 

! • . 

1 

j Su ppli cs procurable water from 
the Pben. The . road runs for 
the hrat 8 miles through a ^ley 
formed by hills 160 feet high. 
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5._The fiftb' route is to Seouee via Bumnce. The road is a mere 
track, and requires no particular remark. 

The trade of the Mu iidl'. district may he thus exhibited ; — 


1 

Articles. 1 

. ■ 1 

[aiports from or through 
Selaspoix? and Raopore 
18a4-(>5. 

Exports to or through 
Relaspore and Haepore 
li56405. 


* 

Quatitity. 1 

VaUie. 

QiiaTitity. ^ 

Vahie. 



Maundy. 

Rupceid . 

Maund8. 

Rupocs. 


Cotton •• 

5 875 

M6 875 

1 

32 


Stv^ar and goor 

11 .3-27 

34 182 

129 

1 935 


Salt • • 

1 

1 382 

365 

500 


Wheat •• 

2-i. 077 

21 077 


0 


Bica •• 

! 31 M5 

38 976 

! 0 

1 



Otlior edible grains 

1 

! 1 Su7 

1 807 

203 

•270 


Conntr j cloth • . 

2!2 

! 900 

42 

j 3 425 


Lac « . 

3 240 

1 32 760 

1 


i 49 

1 


Oilseeds of all descriptions 

0 

1 

: 

1 9 

1 


Tobacco ,r • • • « 

0 


334 

3 825 


Silk and eilk cocoons 

0 

* 

i 0 

0 

0 


Dyes ... ... .. 

7:h‘{ 

p, .lo.t 

■ ■ 

73 

609 


Wool .. 

15 

e->5 

0 

0 


Country Stationery 

1 

\ 0 

1 

142 

1 890 

1 


Cattle •. .t 

! 360 

1 

1 2 880 

6 163 

61 730 


Sheep • . * • 

1 

1 658 

658 j 

' 0 

0 


Cocoanut •# 

1 6212 

52 211 

0 

0 


Miscellaneous . . • * 

510 

2 354 

074 

8 675 

m 

Metals and hardware 

2 

113 

381 

8610 


Qh^e and oil • • • • 

0 

I ^ 

141 

176 


Spices • • • • • • 

471 

2 950 

63 

1650 


En^iah piece goods • • 

0 

! 0 

16 

2220 


MSs^ellancous European goods 

0 

0 

26 

1500 


- ... 

85 879 

347 934 

2 476. 

96167 



> 



umnix. 


mnintiJi. 

Fftln. 
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The principal fairs and their traffic may be thus exhibited : — 


Estimated value of property told 
at the fairs. 


Rs. 

15 000 

6000 

6000 

W- 

600 

. 

•doaqs puv opjso jaqqQ 

No, 

15 000 

4000 

4000 

*«a8.ioj^ 

. § 8 ■ 
o o • *-< • 

‘oonpojd 
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The total trade of these fairs may be thus estimated at Rs. 1,51,600. 
The clin^^te of this district is very variable. The eastern and southern 
portions are the most elevated and most salubrious. The climate about 
Ramgurh has a bad reputation; fevers are very prevalent. At Karinjea, 
some ten miles below the plateau of LJmmerkuntuk, the cold is often 
considerable. From October to February hoar frosts are of frequent 
occurrence ; and in the early morning the thermometer falls below freez- 
ing point. 


The following table kept by Major Pearson will best sliow the com- 
parative temperature of various places in the Miiiidla district during 
the hottest season of the year : — 


Datf. 

Name of 
place. 1 

Tli.^ 

me 

S 

p 

s 

V 

a 

a 

Minimum. j § 

Arerage temperature. ! 

Elevation. 

Remarks. 

1 

April 1860 | 

[Munglee 

100 

50 

1 

74.1 



18th April •• •• 

Chowradadur. 

91 

75 

794 

3330 

Thif? elevation ifl probably 





1 


erroneonsly computed. Ibit 







the plateau is above 3,000 






1 

feet. 

Do «• 

Ummurkutituk 

94 

62 

CO 

3328 ' 

Thie elevation is that given 

• 






by Major Wroughton. 

10th May 

Googree. 

99 

78 

89| 

1820 ; 


23rd Do 

Mundlah. 

lul 

75 

89 

1700 



The west and north-west portions of the Mimdla district are more 
arid than the south and south-east plateaus. Tlie climate to the west 
and north-west is also less salubrious, than that in the east and south- 
east. Cholera is at times prevalent, and especially at Miindla, where 
it commits great ravages. Generally, it must he conceded that the 
large quantity of uncultivated land, and the denseness of the jungle, 
injuriously affect the climate of a district that froin its elevation would 
in many places he otherwise highly salubrious. The rainfall at the 
Sudder station was inches 50 3 in 18()5-G(j. Thus less rain fell than 
in Dumoh and Seonee, and more than in J ubhulpore. 

Education has not made much progress in a country so scantily 
populated, and the majority of whose iuliahitants speak a tongue that 
uever been systematically written. There are no Gond or Bygar 
schools, nor from the character of these people would it be advantage- 
ous for the Government to establish such schools. The whole popula- 
tion does not number more than 187,000, souls which gives <^^^7 ^0 to the 
Square mile. At present there are 13 schools containing / / 5 scholar^ 
Tnottgh the majority of the people are totally uneducated, yet crimes 


Ollmate. 


Bduoation. 


I 
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uvvrbiJL of violence are of rare occurrence. Cattle theft vfas formerly comnion, 

" r" and burglaries were not unfrequent. But these crimes are |joW not 

rife* 

VMt hiitory. A conBidera.V)Ie portion of the history of this district has already been 
included in the account of the Jubbulpore district, Jubbulpore atid 
Mundla having l>elonged to one kingdom from time immeniorial. 
That kingdom was lirst the Gond kingdom, the last of whose kings is 
said to have lived at Kiitliinghee, in the Jubbulpore district. The next 
dynasty Avas that known as the Gond Rajpoot. The first of this dynasty 
was Jadoo *Rao, who ascended the throne about A. 1). 15 k and the last 
Avas Ragoonath Sao, Avhose father wo,s dispossessed of his kingdom by 
the Maliiattas. llrigooTiaih Sao himself and his father were both blown 
away from gvms at Jubbulpore, on the IBtli September 1857. It would 
be of little use here to give a barren list of the names of the vaidous 
Gond Rajpoot princes, or a nu)ro detailed account of tlie atrocious crimes 
of which some of them are said to have been guilty. The most famous 
of these kings was undoubtedly Sungram vSing, on Avhorn the_^^ title of 
'f l , Sah was bestOAved by the Emperor Akbar. In the time of Sungram 

# - Sing, the Gond Rajpoot dynasty of Gurrah Mundla acquired the title 

of Bawungurh, froni the 52 forts (or ghurs) then held by the Gond Raj- 
' poots. Ihcy were as follows : — 

1 Gunab, 2 Marooghur, 3 'Cononjagliur, 4 Raeoghur, 5 Puchair, 
6 A mod ah, 7 Teepaghur, 8 Bagmara, 9 Purtabglmr, 10 Pattenghur, 
11 Ummerghur, 12 Gliimsour, 13 Chaoree, M Dungartlial, 15 Lopaghui 
IG Bunkaghur, 17 Kurv/aghur, 18 Dewaghur, 19 Junjnnghur,^ 2i) bonta, 
o'hnr 21 "Burgee, 22 Bowcrglmr, 23 NoomAvaghur, 24 Futt^pore, 
25 Dumoh, 26 Rehli, 27 Ghurj'Kihra, 28 Kemlassa, 29 EtaAvah, 30 Bfehut- 
ghnr 31 Baree, 32 Chokee, 33 Gowaree, 34 Bhopal, 35 Kooinyahee, 
3G Bhorasso, 37 Raeesain, 38 Karobag, 39 Mukrace, 40 Goorjamur, 
41 Dcoreo, 42 Punagurli, 43 G hurrah kotali, 44 Sliahgurh, 45 Dhamonee, 
46 Hutta, 47 Murreeah, 48 Pamyee, 49 SliMnuggiir Bumgurha Decree, 
50 Oputghur, 51 Asmadghur, and 52 Singorgliur. ^ 

So large a territory necessarily excited the cuY)idity of the Mahome- 
dans. Akbar, as we have already seen m our notice of the history o 
Jubbulpore, Avas unable to wrest any considerable portion of the tern- 
tory from Sungram Sah, but the regency of the Ranee Doorgawuttee, 
who married a son of Sungram Sah, afforded him an opportunity which 
he did not let slip. On some trifling pretext he made war on Doo:^a- 
wuttee, and captured the fort in which she had takon refugey 
killed herself to avoid getting into the hands of her pursuers. It was 
^ - in the time of Ranee Doorgawuttee that the Bajpais rose into nOtioe. 

She bestowed the name of “ Bajpai” on her dewan Surbhai Pathu^k^^ 
The descendants of this man still survive, and are peimoulp 
of the British Government. They are said to mpmm 

come from Benares. To Doorgawuttee succeeded Ghundur ; 
the brother of her husband, who after giving some trouble ^ 
Lieutenants of the Dblhi Emperor, was acknowledged ruler on 
fender of 10 of the 5*2 foots a^v© tn^tioned to iJie Miitoomedo^ 
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The seat of the government was then transferred from Singo gurh to 
Chowragurh, whieli fortress however fell into the liaiids of the Boou- 
dela Chrefs, \yho were instignted by the Einpcrt)r Jehaugeer to attack 
the Gond Rajpoot dynasty. Ihem Narr:iin,t]ie reigning snvere'gn, was slain. 
It may be as well to mention }iere,tliat tlic Rajpais ol:' Miu'dia assert that 
it was one of their family that obtained for Chundur Sah.tlie kingdom of 
his ancestors. This is problemabical. (Jhmi'iiir Sab, wheu his Iwother’s 
wile Doorgawuttee, then regent of the kingtlom, ditul, was at Chanda, 
lie appears to have allied liimself with otlier cbieitaius, anti to have 
recovered his dominions by the forcible expiiisioii of tlic Mahomedans, 
from Singorgurh, and not by dheir retirement in obetlienco to an order 
obtained from the Emperor of Delhi, by one of the ilejpais. Thi;; hap- 
pened about A. D. 15()7. At the time of Preiu Narvain’s death, bis 
son Hirdey Sah was living at Delhi. On the news of his I’atlior’s death, 
and having been iinbrined that Jehangeer intended to compel him to 
become a Maliomedan, lie tied from the Court. In his iliglit he wai 
accompanied by a sl.ive girl Soonder Deb, and a Brahmin named 
Kamdoo Bajpai. On Ins arrisail iiiGon lwana., Jlirdey S ili rem. lined 
some time in oonccalrnent, but eventually as has bc' n nanateil in the 
article on the Seoiiee district, he, by tlic' lielp of the celebrated Rajali 
ol Deogurh, Buklit Boolund, drove out the usurping Booiidolas. Jiii\iey 
Sah coded a strip of teri'itory belov/ tlie Ghats and the K-uttunghee 
valley with Seonee and Chupaiah to Bukht Boolund, Ho then removed 
his capital to Ikrmnuggey and built the palace that •tliei'e still o:dsts. 
Henceforth the history of Muudla and tlie history of lier rulers are 
same, ddio palace of Ivaiiuiuggcr was erected early in (ho 17th century 
about 16iJ5 A. D. .UirdevS ili it is said bad one hmidrc'd wives and cou- 
cubines ; it is cei tain that ho left 18 sons; ail his wives iv e said to 
have burned themselves in his funeral lyre. In coini'i i ioration of 
this suttee, a monument was erected, which still exists, i liis occuiTod 
A. D. I66r5. The next ruler of any note was Nii uiul Sah. He S;iccee;led 
to the throne in A. l). KiTD.wlien only liJ years of ago. it is iadicr had 
been murdered at the instigation of liis groat uncle ilurroe Sing, au 
illegitimate sou of Hirdey Sail, and thi.s man attempted to dispossess 
NirundSah. And liere we must let the native historian tell his own 
tale. ‘^Nirund Sah fled to Ruttunpu'o. One night as he was sleeping 
near a tank, he dreamt tliat in it he .should llnd an image of Bhowany, 
possessed of which he might recover his kingdom.” Search was made, 
the image found, and Nirund Sah triumphant retiirn’ed to his capital, 
defeated the usurper, removed the seat of his govei nmcnt to Mundla, 
where he erected a temple over the very image of Rajrajeswari. He 
was greatly assisted in his efforts against the usurper by the Zemindar 
of Ramgurh. In i^turn for these services Nirund Sah bestowed upon 
the ancestor of the present Talooqdar of Ilamgurh, the title of rajah, 
and a large extent of territory at an annual quit rent of 3,000 rupees. 
This happened about A. d. 1680. Nirund Sah built the wall round 
Mtindia, strengthened it with bastions, erected a strong fort, and built 
.^j^hiu iss walls a palace. The fort and palace are now in ruins. Ac- 
^^fding td accounts, Nirund Sah owed his kingdom to 

Rao Bajpai, ^ who having procured help from the Punnah 
41^#eFcha ®oondelas, dispossessed the son of Hurree Sing. But tj3M& 
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Mundla kingdom had now entered upon evil days, for whilst the Gond 
Eajpoot dynasty Ir.d been weakened by the Mahomedans, and had lost 
all their territory in Diiinoh and S iugor, the Mahrattas now appeared 
on the field, and threatened the extinction of the dynasty itself. The 
two sons of Pehar Sing, the son of Hurree Sing, whose expulsion from 
Gurha we have recorded, retired after the defeat of their father, to 
Delhi, and there became Mussulmans and assumed the names of Abdool 
Rahman and Abdool Hajee. They appear to have obtained aid from 
Delhi, and to have succeeded in taking Gurha. They then entered into 
negotiations with the Peishwa, Bajee Rao the 1st, whose troops were at 
Iloshungabad, and agreed to pay six lakhs of rupees if he would assist 
them in obtaining possession of the whole of the Mundla kingdom. 
But they were out-manmuvred by the Baj pales, who obtained the as- 
sistance of the Mahratta General, and drove out the brothers from 
Gurha. For this assistance Nirund Sah promised six lakhs of rupees. 
Nirund Sah died in 17^7, and was succeeded by his son Maliaraj Sah. 
He appears to have neglected to pay the prcniiised six lakhs. Balajeo 
Bajee Rao, commonly known by the sobriquet of Nana Sahib, accord- 
ingly appeared at Mundla, was by an act of treachery admitted into 
the town, and after a severe struggle, succeeded in capturing the fort, 
and killed the Rajah Maharaj Sah in a sally which that prince made 
with a few resolute followers. The gate at which the Mahrattas had 
entered the town, was thenceforth named the Futteh Derwaza. Maha- 
raj Suh had four ‘sons. The eldest, Suraj Sah, was confirmed rajah on 
promising Balajee Bajee Rao, a yearly tribute of four lakhs of rupees. 
Suraj Sah ascended the throne about A. D. 17^1, and reigned for only 
seven years. He left two sons, Mohun Sing and Uurjuii Sah. Mohim 
Sing was incapacitated by illegitimacy, and Durjun Sah succeeded in 
A. D. 1748. After a short roigai of six months he was murdered by his 
uncle Nizam Sah. Mohun Sing was celebrated for his personal 
strength, and Nizam Sah lived in perpetual dread. At length by some 
treachery Mohun Sing was seized, sewn up in a bag, and thrown into 
the Nerbudda. This was done secretly by Nizam Sah, who was afraid 
of the popularity of Mohun Sing. Nizam Sah, after such notorious 
crimes, found it necessary to lead a file of charity. He greatly improv- 
ed the annual fair at Poorwah, at the confluence of the Bunjur and the 
Nerbudda. He died in A. D. i77d after a reign of 27 years. After the 
death of Nizam S ili, there were three rival claimants for the throne, — an 
imposter who personated Mohun Sing ; Sooiher Sah, an illegitimate son 
of Nizam Sah ; and Mohun Sah, one of the grandsons of Maharaj Sah, 
% being a son of Dhun Sing. The pretender was soon disposed of. He 
was invited into the city, and being unable to name some of the princir 
pal pdaces, his untruth was discovered, and he was decapitated. The Baj- 
pais then determined to obtain the government for themselves. They 
alleged that NurhurSah was half witted, and that SoomerSahhis cousfe 
was illegitimate. This so incensed Bilas Koer, the eldest pf . the late fH- 
jah’s surviving wives, that she determined to extirpate the Bajpais. ... 

The commander of the forces at Khairee, a village to A® 
east of Mundla, whei^ the cavalry lines were, was Ntitvah 
Khan, an inhabitant of Seonce Cbupparah. XJnder orders f^pm 
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' J 5 ili 9 A J^oer, he advanced on the town. The Bajpais defended themselves 
ipsrith gr^t bravety, but being hopeless of success, and the townspeople 
not as^stihg them, they themselves killed all their wives and children, 
tod all except two or three fell fighting. 15:2 persons are said to have' 
been slaughtered. With the consent of Bilas Koer, Nurhur Sah was 
then placed on the Musnud in A. l). 177C. After the lapse of five years> 
at the instigation of Bilas Koer, Soomer Sah proceeded to Saugor, and 
asked aid from the Mahratta Ragoonath Rao. This he granted on 
a promise of a large present payment, and an annual tribute of two 
lakhs. The leaders of the expedition were Beesajec and Moorajee. ^ 
Soomer Sail was placed on the throne, and Nurhur Sah was taken to 
Saugor. This occurred in A. D. 1781, Soomer Sah then caused Bilas 
Koer to be assassinated. Soomer Sah, even though he sold all his 
jewels, could not satisfy the rapacity of the Mahrattas, and when 
Ragoonath Rao heard of the assassination of Bilas Koer, and the dis- 
missal of her favourite Sahabut Khan, he again sent Beesajee to Jubbul- 
pore to look after his interests. Beesajec invited SoomeV Sah to meet 
him at Jubbulpore. This he did, and was accompanied by Oimgajee 
Gosaen in command of a small detachment of troops. Soomer Sah was 
seized, and sent off to Saugor, and orders were sent to Beesajee's Lieuten- 
ant at Mundla, Moorajee, to seize that town. In the meantime the 
Gosaen surprised the camp of Beesajee, and proclaimed Nurhur Sah. 
But a second force was sent from Saugor under the command of Luch- 
mun Bapoo, and Gungajee was defeated at Koouce dliat near Patun, 
about 14 miles from Jubbulpore. Nurhur Sah and the Gosaen- were 
both captured. The latter was dragged to death by an elephant in the 
streets of Saugor, and Nurhur Sah was confined in the fort of Khorae, 
where he died. Soomer Sah hypaself was treated with some kindness, 
and was honorably employed at Saugor, to wliicli place he called his 
family. There he had a son born ’ named Sunker Sab. Soomer Sah 
was killed in an attack on Decree. Mundla was then annexed to the 
dominion of the Saugor Mahrattas, and Moorajee was made the first 
Soobadar, and stationed at Jubbulpore in 1785. He was allowed a 
deputy at Mundla named Gopal Rao. We have thus arrived at the 
extinction of the Gond Rajpoot kingdom of Gurha Mundla. The prin- 
cipal historical facts may be thus briefly recapitulated: — ''From, Jadoo 
Eto to TJrjoon Sing, 45 rajahs had reigned over the territory, thent 
but of a very limited extent, viz, from A. d. 155 to a. d. 1454, or during 
a period of 1,300 years. From the accession of Sungram Sah, son of 
IJrJpoii Sing, and the first prince bearing the title of Sah, to Nurhur 
tod Soomer, the last Sahs, a period of 325 years intervened (from a. d. 
to A, B, 1779 ), during which time 15 rajahs reigned over a much 
territory th been acquired by the first line of rulers, 

in that interval out of 53 pergunnahs (including Bichia, ) it 

were lost, viz., ten transferred to the Delhi Govem- 
tiStot tod two handed over to Bukht Boolund, the Rajah of DeogurlL 
Thb Qf Oovbinment, it will have been seen, was during the entire pe^ 

* pf ye^ at four different places^ viz., first, at Gurra ( whichi 

of the original Gond kings; ; 2ndly, at Singorghur; SMly, at 
to !l^kto^br 1 tod Itoly, at Mundli Tto iriifeir- 
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natxidy, 1st, ih<i conquest of the tenitory during the'‘reg^y of tfeo Ratine 
Doorgawiittee-, by the forces of the Delhi king, X Akhbar Sh£d> ), tlie 

reign of his Viceroy Harah a. i>. 1567, from which year the supremacy 
of the Emperor of Delhi was acknowledged,, and ten pergunnahs trans- 
ferred to him ; 2ndly, the usurpation of the Boondelah chieftains 4ire(?t- 
ed by the Emperor Jehangeci* ( A. D. 1615 to 1625 ; ) and their subse- 
quent expulsion by Hirdey Sah aided by Bukht Boolund, who received 
two pergunnahs iu recognition of the service; Srdly, the usurpaiioji 
by Hurree Sing, grand-uncle of Niruiid Sah, l)acked by troops frdni Del^i 

# about A. D. 1680-81 ; 4thly, the conquest of Mundla by the Peishwa, 
Balajec Rao, and the territory made tributary to Poona, A. l>. XI \ 
5tlily, tributary to Ragoonath Rao A. D. 1779, and finally, added to 
Saugor. Moorajec died A. D. 1795, and was succeeded by Biswasrao 
his son. At this time tlie Poishwa granted the territory to Rughojee 
Bhonslah, Rajah of Berar. Saugor Was plundered by the celebrated 
Piridarree freebooter Ameer Khan of Tonk, and Rughoojee Rao was 
compelled to implore aid from the Bhonslah R:ijah. This wjrs granted, 
and in gratitude Rughojee Rao peaceably ceded that territory to the 
Berar Rajah whose head-quarters were then at Nagpore, whicK other- 
wise he probably would not have surrendered without a struggle. This 
happened in 1799, Two years afterwards the Bhonslah Rajah separat- 
ed the charge of Mundla from that of Jubbulpore. In IS 3a\ars no 
less than 12 Soobadars were appointed to tliis charge, ten of them 
having independent control. su]>ject only to orders from Nagpore, and 
two being subject to the Soobadav of Jubbulpore. In 1809 .Narayen 
Rao, then Soobadar of Jubbulpore, was driven from his post by the 
ubiquitous Ameer Khan, the Pindar reo, who proclaimed' Suuker Sah. 
But the Pindarrees were eventually debated by a large force sent from 
Nagpore at Jahura in 1810, and in 1817 tlie territory of Mundla and 
Jubbulpore wius cedbd to the British.' Mundla was not taken posses- 
sion of without a struggle. General Marshall marched against the 
place. The town was taken by storm, and it first surrendered on the 

• 27th of April 1818. The managomeut of the Mundla pergunaa% 
wa5 then placed under the Deputy Oommissioiier of Seonee. Ramgufh 
and Sohagpore were managed from Jubbulpore, a Deputy Commissianer 
being stationed at Sohagpore. This arrangement remained fe force 
till A. D. 1847, when it Wcis for a time made a separate chaigo. , Tlije 
old arrangement was then resorted to> until finally in 1858, a^t thb 
recommndation of Mr. Bushby, Sohagpore, Mundla, and "Eramgprh 

. were placed under a Deputy Commissioner. A Tehseeldar was appoint-^ 

- ed at Shahpoorah. In 1856 the office of the Deputy Collector of 
Sohagpore was abolished. In 1857 the Rajah of Ramgurh and the . 
mKiakoors of Sohagpore and Shahpoor broke into opoh rebellionj 
Stinker Lai and his sons were detected in a treacherous correspondeil^5^ 
with the 52nd B. N. i. They were both apprehended and seafeifeod:i^ 
be blown away front guns. The execution was duly ^ 

Sunker Lai left a grandson who was carried^ off by title 

;^Qkie fliklixiuitlM# distiriot will be 

©xfet. It naa; b© ’ 










temples of very great age are mid 
jungle. They are found principally in 

the Raingurh district, and have not yet been accurately described. ; 


jijundla is the principal place of the district of the - same name. It Munaia; 

is situated in latitude 22^^ 43', longitude 80' 35', and has an elevation 
of 1,770 feet. It is 5.9 miles south-east from Jubbulpore, and 635 north*- 
edst from Bombay, and 67 from Mho w and Jubbulpore. The derivation 
of the naiho has been, already given. 'Jlic town is naturally one of some 
strength, being surrounded on three sides by the Nerbudda. It now 
contains, a population of about 5,000, ami the number of houses is esti- 
mated, at 1,200, Only about 50 are built of stone or bricks, some 150 
are made of mud, and the remainder of ''wattle and dab. Tlie hand- 
some ghats, rivers, mid temples will bo meutioneel. The modern build- 
ings are as described. 'J’hc town was first peopled by Hirdey Sah, A. D. 

1633, and in A. d. 1680 Rajah Niruud Sab made it tlie seat of his go- 
vernment. On the side not protected l)y the river, ho built a strong 
wall with bastions and gates, and cut a deep ditcli from bend to bend 
of thc^ rivei*. The ditch was so constructed that it could be flooded at will. 

He also erected a fort on a piece of ground having the river on three 
sides, and separated from the town by a deep ditcli. Within the fort 
he built a large palace. He also constructoil a temple, a gbat and 
several houses for the residence of the nol>ility. About A. D. 1739 
Mundla was taken by Pcishwa Balajee Bajee Rao, wdio named the gate on 
the Jubbulpore road where lie entered the town the Fntteh Derwaza, ” 
in 1818 when the place was taken by General Marshall, the fort and 
palace were found iu a very dilapidated state, and wore partially des- 
troyed. A house built by Sumbhojee Rao, the last Soobadar of tho 
Nagpore Mahrattas, was spared and used as a Tchseelee, and a portion 
as a jail for short term convicts. The streets of the town are narrow, 
but from a distance the temples and ghats give the place a picturesque 
appearance. There are three temples inside the fort. The first temple 
is dedicated to Raj Rajeshwari Bhawani, and was built by Nirund Sah. 

The second temple was built by Rajah Suraj Sail in a. d. 1743, and is 
dedicated to Shrikrishn. * The third temple was built by Bapu Bul- 
Wunt aiias Antojee, who was the first ''Pohsceldar of Mundla. There are 
iu all S7 ghats. The earliest was built in 1680, and the latest in 1858,. 

, , r ^ ' 

The exports and imports of the town are inconsiderable. The Trad^i 
geueral trade returns" of the district have already been given. 


^•he solitary manufacture of household utensils from an alloy of zinc .jiianufaeturii. 


>pper has been already mentioned, and the rude smelting furnaces ' 
d by the Aggurees have been described. The usual coarse cotton 


resjwctable of the inha-hltants. The Talooqds^jrs of 
^;^4|o<;5gl»e #d Shahpoer yiU be mentjorfed im.tihe, aecQumts of 
.reypod, of .Ooogieo is tbe only Hpnorwy Magis. 
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in aist-rxcu me puoiic buudings are insigrnlMJmt, F^itn rthftffex* 
cieption of the Cutcherry ; the ghats and temples; have tdready 'hi^ 
described. , . 


'OUnitU. 


The climate of Mundla is insalubrious. In the autumn especi^y, 
fevers, a,gues, and dysentery abound ; in the hot weather cholera visits 
the station. There is a school for boys, and one for girls. ' 


»!». 


BWMlka. 


Boormarr 

rtver. 


BumnM. 


OhUcrar, 


The four principal fairs and their statistics have already been enu- 
inerated. One of them is held in November, near the north-west corner 
of the town in the neighbourhood of the temple erected by one of the 
nobles of Nirund Sah in A. ». 1717. The Nerbudda here is supposed 
by the superstitious to possess mysterious purifying powers. For the 
statistics of this fair, see the general statement already mehtioned. 


OBoirradadur. 


Benaika is a comparatively large and ancient village. It possesses 
a tank constructed in 1650 by a relative of the Rajah Hirdey Sah, who 
first made Ramnugger his capital. 


The Boormeyr river rises 30 miles to the south-west of Umme'rkuntuk. 
Before its junction with the Nerbudda at Deogagn in the Singharporo 
talooqa it receives the Halone river at Googi-ee. It has a devious but 
generally westerly course ; and to itsj unction with the Nerbudda is about 
100 miles long. 

Bumnee is a kirge village in the Mundla district. It is on the direct 
road to Seonee, and situated in the most populous part of the 
Deputy Commissionership. The inhabitants are chiefly agricultural 
A large number obtain their living by carrying grain and salt, to and 
from Seonee and Mundla, and in other directions. Here are large 
droves of pack bullock.s. There is a school and a police station. The 
town duties in 1864-65 amounted to Rs. 400. 


The Chikrar, or Chakrar river rises in a lofty plateau, some thirty miles 
to the south-west of Umnierkuntuk. It has a due northerly course, and 
cannot. to its junction with the Nerbudda be more than 40 milea 
length. 


in 


Chowradadur is a plateau of but little inferior elevation to Ummer- 
kuntuk itself. It overlooks the valley of Lumnee, supposed to be sMfr 
able for coffee plantations. The cold on the plateau is often considei-- 
able, though the valley is .sheltered.. The area of the entire jSateati is 
about six square miles. It is probably one of the most favourable sppfe 
for an European settler in the whole of the Mundla district. ’ ^ ' 


Oiattsrpoor. Chutterpoor is a village not far from Ramnugger, said to have behn 

founded by Chutter Sah in A. D. 1670. . : . f 




Qoc^ee is a picturesque spot at the junction ef th^ 

. Halone, The villageitselfis but smaU, but fhqrf^^^i^ ^ 

camping ground en ihe banks of the river under A grove pf 


was also presented with a sword ^of n<^^ou^. 
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M,J^3fd0nttgget is a and populous village. It was founded by the 
Eajah Hirdey Sah about a. d. 1644 He also constructed the tank at 
this place. There is an annual fair on the banks of the Bunjur. In 
1864-65 the number of persons who visited the fair was 6,000; the 
value of the merchandize brought was Ks. 58,600; and the value of that 
sold was Rs. 38,100. 

Kairee is an ancient village in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Mundla. It is situated on the spot where the Gond Rajahs formerly 
stationed the small band of cavalry they kept in their pay, either to 
overawe the town of Mundla, or to repress the invasions of bonds and 
latterly of Pindarrees. From this place the Mussulman head of the 
cavalry moved in A. D. 1776 into the town to slaugliter all the Bajpais. 
There is a tank that was constructed in 1690 by Govind Ram Banco. 

, i^aharajpore is a large and populous village immediately opposite 
to Mundla, at the confluence of the Nerbudda and Bunjur. Its ancient 
name is said to have been Brahmaputra. But in 1737 A. D. Rajah 
Maharaj Sah founded the present village, and its name was then altered 
to Maharajpore. There are five temples. They arc all comparatively 
modern buildings. The best was recently built by Moonna Lai Chow- 
dree. There is a good school, an^ a fair school-house. The octroi 
amounted in 1864-65 to Rs. 116. An annual fair is held oppo-site to 
Maharajpore, on the right bank of Bunjur, at its confluence with the 
Nerbudda at the village of Poorwah. * 


Mudpooree is a village of considerable sanctity. It is named after 
Mudkoor Sah, who founded the place in A. D. 1000. Here there is an 
annual fair. In 1864-65 the number of persons who visited the fair was 
6,000 ;' the merchandize brought was Rs. 31,000; and the amount sold 
was Rs. 18,000. The fair is rather for religious purposes than for trade. 
It is held in honour of Mahadeo. Mudkoor Sah, who instituted this fair] 
was the murderer of his father. Ho also was the founder of Chow- 
raghur. 


_Tho Nerbudda rises in Ummerkuntuk, on thelwrders of the Mundla 
district. Ithasan elevation of about 3,300 feet at its source. Where 
it leaves the district, its elevation is certainly less than 1,800 feet. 
Thus during a course of 150 miles it falls 1,500 feet, or 10 feet per 
mite. This will show the impetuous character of the stream. Near its 
source two falls occur. They are the Kupil Dhara and Doodh Dhara 
fl^ls. The first is of 70 feet. After this- fall the Nerbudda enters upon 
ite first and highest basin which extends as far as Mohturra, and con- 
sists of abroad plain of considerable elevation, broken only by one hill 
'^uttSfc Thence the current of the stream is once more narrow, tor-^ 
ftud impeded by rocks until Ramnugger is reached. From Ram- 

g uug^r ^ Mundla the stiteam, though swift, is broad and gentle. It 
Apjongat overhanging banks covered with trees that dip their 
iij^'into the water. Opposite to , Mundla it receives the river 
ihpthjrAOfth of its most cpnsidetable aflauenta It has then al^eacte 
Su.Igee, the Chiki^, .the Koormeyr, the $eonee Nudde| 
The basjht of the Nerbudda IS hew wide^^^^ 

but it .won ^Arrows attd shortly enters into a deep gorge 


HlrdeiiuiR(er. 


Kairtfw 


Mahftrajport. 


Mudpoora#. 


The Kerbud<« 

daRlYtr,, 


which it only auitg to pass' thi^tigh ^ niarhlo, 

JublHilpore. Opposite to Mundla the stream is broad and in the ; 
imposing. Just below the town rapids occur, and i^ocks some twon^ feat 
above the level of the stream in the hot weather. Over these; 
rains the stream rushes with resistless force. The only places pf - notO 
in the Mundla district on the borders of the stream, are Maharajpo?0> 
Mundla and Ramiuigger. For a complete account of this stimm, 
article Nerbudda. , 

Poorwah is a village opposite to Mundla and Maharajpore. It 
separated from Maharajpore by the Bunjur, and from Mundla^ by 
Nerbudda, it is therefore at the confluence of these two streams. Hore 
there is an annual fair. The fair was celebrated by Nizam Sah ip 
A. n, 1751. There is a legend connected with this fair. The myth is, 
that the place was anciently called Vishnupoor, it having been so oaU^ 
from Vishnu who placed a Mahadeo under an Oomur tree. To this 
shrine pilgrims resorted. It was afterwards called Sookpoor, from 
Sookdeo, a saint wlio resided on the spot. The fair now lasts for a 
week. Tlie statistics of tliis fair for 1804«65 are entered below : — 


Estimated value of ^pro- 
perty brought to the fair. 


Estima ted value of property iold at 
the fair. 



No. j No 'Rid Rs, 


Rs, Nod No. Rg. 




nitn rlTtr. 


HuagurH. 


Pindraeo is a comparatively large village. There is here a wefekly 
market. Tlie population are chiefly Bunneahs. They have built ^ 
temple. , 

The Phen river is the boundary between the Raigurh -Blchia 
and Munilla proper. It rises in the Chilpee ghat, and flows into ’. the 
BoormOyr. . . 

Bamgurh is si<||ated on a rocky eminence, at whose base flowtdflle# 
Koormeyr, and separates Ramgurh from the viilage of Umerpore/ , 
encamping ground is at the latter plac^. In A. p. 1§80 the 
pergunnah bestowed, together with the title ofrRajftb^pn 
pf Ramgnrh by Rajnli Nirnnd Sah, who had 
dominions, fron| wnich. he had been 6Xi>4l^^bY hk 
body of Kid^omedah trop]^ brom.Delp, 





i which was the paid when the British aC(juired the coniitry 

This title of Rajib and the Talooqdaree were enjoyed for - 

n^tly two centiiries by the descendants of the fiist rajah. At this 
time Rajah Luchmnn Sing' died, leaving a son, BikraTnajeet, only sir 
years of age. Rajah Bikranaajeet went mad, and his estate was manag- 
V ed fhr a time by the Court of Wards ; but subsequently tlie Ranee, the 
wife of Bikramajeet, obtained the managcineut of the estate on behalf 
of her Aman Sing. But she manage:! the estate badly, the rajah 
was involved in debt, and eventually the estate was again placed under 
official control. This happened in 1854. Under this control after 
the Oovernment demand of 8,500 rupees had bc'eii settled, a sum was set 
i stpart for the maintenance of the Rajali’s family, and the surplus went 
to liquidate debt The debt was all cleared off in 1857, when the Ranee, 
on the execution of Rajah Shunker Sah at Jubbulporo in 1857, broke 
into rebellion, drove the officials from Ramgurh, and seized tlie place in 
the narite of her son. Eventually a small force was sent against her. 

She behaved with great bravery, and is commonly re])orted to have headed ' 

! her own troops in several skirmishes, but was eventually compelled to 

I flee to less accessible paYts of the district She was pursued, but the 

I pursuit growing warm, she dismoimted her horse, seized a sword from 

j to attendant, and plunged it into her stomach. She was carried into 

■ the victor^s camp where she was attended by a surgeon. But skill was 

^ unavailing, and she expired. After her death, the insane rajah and his 

two sons surrendered themselves. Asa punisljment for theiV rebellion 
they were deprived of the title of Rajah and of their Talooqdaree, a 
stipend being assigned to them for their support. 

Ramgurh is now the head -quarters of a Tchseel. There is a Police 
station and a school. The place is not reinarkahle, but its history is 
intetestiug. The climate of the whole district is unhealthy, and fevers 

abound. 


Ramnugger is situated at one of the most beautiful spots in the Ramnugger. 
whole of the Mundla district. Hero the Nerbudda makes a bend; and 
from where the present palace stands, the most encliauting views of both 
branches of the river are obtained. 




Hirdeh Sah's father was with nearly all his family massacred 
hyK the Boondelas at Chowragnrh in A. D. 1627. In conse- 
quence of the incidents of this massacre, and probably to be at a dis- 
from the Mahomedans, and his powerful neighbour Bukht 
Bicwitod, Hirdto Sah retired to Ramnugger, where he built the palace 
U liow stands about A. d. 1633. This place then became the capital 

It is situated about ten miles to the 
is here broad adP^deep, and at all 
far as Mundla. Ramnugger is sup^ 
a place of considerable size. Therq 
- wh^h ds how mur miles to the east of the paJhqo, 
td have thto bee^^ in the heart of the 
very eiteh]9ive, :pJ5tiftitolari^ palace saM to 

Ra6; ^he- M Mihistet of Hi,td^h Bah. 

‘ aad'to 


of tbe Gurra Mundla kingdom. 
Mi^ard of Ituhdla. The river 
of the year navigable as 
' have at one time been 







, - 




' 'ini'*'' ikm'^ ^'. * ' 






parlace. The king accordingly ordered that its walls should he lower- 
ed. Rajah Hirdeh Sah had a large ser'aglidlilf 100 wives. The palace, 
which is quadrangular in shape, and built round an open courtyard, is 
divided into numberless small rooms, and l^g narrow labyrinthine pas- 
sages. In the centre of the open court is a receptacle for water, where 
once fountains played. To retain the water in this reservoir a bund 
was made in the river almost opposite to the palace. Remains of this 
kind still exist. Rajah Hirdeh Sah caused a Sanscrit inscription in 
verse to be cut on massive block of stone. This inscription sets forth 
the names of his ancestors, and the dates of their respective reigns from 
A. B. 158 to his own time. The composer of the verse* was Jai Govind 
Bajpaie. The stone with the inscription is now near a small temple 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the palace of Ramnugger. On the 
death of Rajah Hirdeh Sah, all his wives performed ''suttee,” and his son 
erected a monument over their remains. Ramnugger remained the seat 
of government for eight rulers. The last ruler who resided tl»re was 
shot, it is said, with a poisoned arrow, by a man hired by an illegitimate 
son of Hirdeh Sah. Rajah Nirund Sah was the ruler who removed the 
seat of government to Mundla. Ramnugger is not now in any way 
famous, save for the extensive ruins in the neighbourhood, and the 
beautiful site, which, however man and his works may change and 
decay, still remains in all its natural beauty. 


Ibahpore. 


imiffM. 




Shaliporc is a* large village in the Mundla district in the Ramgurh 
Tehseel. It lies a little off the direct route between Shahpore and 
Ramgurh, but is on the direct road between that place and Rewah. It 
is about 18 miles north by east of Ramgurh; latitude 23° 3', longitude 
81° 3'. The talooquas of Sha-hpore and Shahpoorah were formerly held 
in talooqdaree. The first talooqdar was Duriao Sing, Lodhee, who mar- 
ried a daughter of a certain Ramgurh rajah named Dhun Sing. He 
was succeeded in the talooq, which comprised 265 villages, by Bulbhud- 
der Sing. To him succeeded Bije Sing, who does not appear to have 
managed the estate with due economy. He became involved in debt, 
and his lands were accordingly managed by Government. In 1857 this 
man joined the rebels, and his estate yvas sequestrated ; a small monthly 
sum of money being paid for his maintenance. He died in 1865. Hd 
has one surviving brother, Bulbhudder Sing. 


Ihalipoorali. 


Shahpoorah, as well as the former place, originally belonged to Bije* 
Sing. The town of Shahpoorah is a mere assemblage of huts. 
There is a Police station and a school house. There is a small tank at 
Shahpoorah, the fish of which are considered sacred. There is a mr-- 
tially made road between Jubbulpore and Shahpoorah. Shahpoorali i# 
about 45 miles of Jubbulpore, and 25 miles north-west of Ram- 
gurh. It is on the direct road between Sohagpore and Jubbulpore. 


The Sulg&e is a-n nnimpqrtant affluent on the right bank of tld 
budda. It rises bh. the borders bf Talboqii^ 

Sohagpore district belonging to Rewah^^ It;h^J^ . 
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Monoif V The Nagpore district, as at present constituted, is bounded on the 
•cSSwon north-west, by a short stretch of the river Wurdah ; on the north, by the 
thf country, districts of Chindwara and Sconce; and on the east, by the di|jtrict of 
Bhundara. A small portion of the Chanda district adjoins its extreme 
southern frontier ; and throughout its whole length, from north-east to 
south-east, it is bounded by the new district of Wurdah. Thus, with 
the exception of the short frontier on the Wurdah river, beyond which 
lies East Borar, it is entirely enclosed by other districts belonging to 
the Central Provinces ; and is situated in. the south-west portion of the 
extensive territory now subject to that Administration. It lies imme- 
diately below the great table-land of the >Sautpooras ; it comprises the 
central portion of the Upper Doab between the Wyngunga and the 
Wurdah, and is identical with the most important part of that tract 
of country which was known in by-gone days as “ i)eogurh below the 
ghats.” Nagpore, the chief town, and the present seat of the Adminis- 
tration of the Central Provinces, is situated nearly in the centre of the 
district, in north latitude 21" 9' and east longitude 70'" IP. 

The outline of the district is uneven, but in general terms, its shape 
may be called triangular. The apex of the triangle woiild be the short 
reach of the Wurdah river in the nortli-west ; and tlie base, the b und- 
ary line of Bliundara on the cast ; while the other two sides would be 
formed by the Sail tpoora hills on the north, and the Wurdah district 
boundary on the south-east. The extreme length of the district from 
east to west is 80 miles, and its extremo breadth from north to south 
78 mile§. Its total area is 2,850,809 acres, or 3,682 square miles, being 
just a little smaller than the East and West Ridings of Yorkshire. 

For revenue and administrative purposes it is divided into four sub- 
divisions or Tehseelees. These Tehseelees are Nagpore, Katole, Ram tek, 
and Oomrair. The Nagpore Teh seel may be said to comprise the 
central and south-western parts of the district. The north-western 
portion belongs to Katole, the north and north-eastern to Ram tek, the 
south and south-eastern to Oomrair. 

* The entire district, as thus comprised, possesses great varieties of 
surface and scenery. In the succeeding sections an attempt will be 
made to describe the different soils and geological formations, the dif- 
ferent natural and agricultural products. We shall here endeavour merely 
to present a general sketch of the external appearance of the country. 

Before describing the hill tracts, the plains, and the rivers, each 
in their turn it will be well to turn for a moment to the map, in order 
to see the local disposition, according to which these features of the 
country are severally grouped. It will be found, that the hill ranges form, 
so to speak, the skeleton. The plain country is as it were the body, 
the whole of which is knit together, and its different portions separated 
by this upland framework. Throughout each portion is distributed it* 
own system of rivers and streams as arteries and veins. 

Th® northern frontier of the district is one continuous range of hills, 
consisting somotimes of spurs from the Sautpooras, and sometimes^ pr 
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the Sautpooras themselves. A second great division of hills encloses 
the district from north-west to south-east, except at a break, where tlie 
river Wtinna passes through ; and again lower* down where ill 3 raiige 
resumed in the same direction, but is shifted, so to speak, further north, 
leaving the Nmid valley between the southern side of the range and’ 
the Wurdah district boundary. Tlie whole of the plain country (except- 
ing the Nand valley) is thus enclosed between two great hill ranges 
and the boundary line of Bhundara. But these two mountain ranges 
are themselves connected together by a third hill range running across 
the plain thus enclosed ; so tliat the whole country is divided into three 
great hill ranges, and three great plains, which the hill ranges either 
enclose or demarcate ; while each one of these plains has its own system 
of streams or rivers peculiar to itself. 


NAaPoRl^ 


The hills and hill ranges are extensive in area, tliougli they attain no HUl traati. 
gimt altitude. The chains exliibit great variation in height, breadth 
contour and outline. They are sometimes, in a high degree, pictur- 
esque. They are often covered only with loose stones and low brush- 
wood. In some cases, again, they are quite bare and arid ; in others, 
their slopes and summits possess a good soil for trees, and carrv or 
could carry, valuable timber. Generally, they run on in unbroken 
chains, save at certain intervals, wliere, perhaps a stream with fertile 
tracts on either bank has to pass through ; some agaiy are absolutely 
detached. 


They must all, however, it seems, be regarded as offshoots, belong- 
ing to the Sautpoora range on the north ; and tliemselves, generally 
rocky, and comparatively sterile, they have tiiis peculiarity in common, 
that the valleys and low lands intersecting and adjoining them, possess 
a soil, not merely culturable, but even extremely fertile. In the midst 
of barren hills, covered with nothing but loose boulders, and low scrub, the 
traveller, unexpectedly, finds himself looking down on valleys studded 
with fruit trees, and teeming with corn and garden cultivation. Strips 
of rich highly cultivated soil, entering from the lowlands below stretch 
away through the hill gorges, creeping as it were up the sides, until 
they abruptly termiuate in rock and brushwood. 

It is in the abruptness and frequency of the contrasts thus offered 
between hill and dale, rock and black soil, scrub and cornfield, jungle 
and homestead, in the ever recurring juxtaposition of desert and 
garden, that the most striking, feature of the hill scenery is to be 
found. 

The division then to be noticed, is the northern boundary range. 
This consists of the outlying hills, below the Sautpooras, on the we^st; 
and of the actual ghats themselves ; and of spurs from the lower part of 
the ghats on the east. Commencing with the extreme western point, 
and continuing on in a straight line easUvards to the river Kunhan, 
this strip is exceedingly narrow ; and the Chindwara district is reached 
at all points before the ascent of the ghats; but between the Kunhan 
and the Bench it is widened by a deep indentation into the 
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Chiudwara district ; and 'the entire ascent of the ghats is made 
opposite Komarpanee in Chindwara before the Nagpore boundary 
is passed. The strip here, including the Tikaree hill (1,668 feet above 
the sea) and other offshoots, averages twelve miles broad. It has 
some excellent young timber ; the whole of it forms part of a great 
Forest preserve. The scenery about Bhengiirh and along the banks 
of the Pencil, is very picturesque. The views commanding the 
plains from the top of the ghats are striking and even grand ; 
this tract contains the old Gond site of Bhengurh, with some 
interesting ruins. The Pench, past the district boundary proceed- 
ing eastwards, again recedes, leaving only a comparatively narrow 
strip south of Gowlee ghat. Further east, it becoines narrower still 
at Jqbnawanee ; but broadens again, as the district boundary extends 
towards Seonee. During the last seven or eight miles, before the east- 
ern boundary is reached, it again broadens to about ten or eleven 
miles, but here the hills are only offshoots from the ghats, not the 
ghats themselves. The breadth then of this division varies from 
two and three to ten, twelve, and even eighteen miles. Its entire 
length from west to east is about sixty-four miles. It is, most of it, 
capable of bearing excellent forest timber, and is rich in useful stone 
and minerals of various kinds. 

To the south of this division, near its eastern extremity, and detach- 
ed from it, by a few miles of cultivation, stands the sacred hill of Ram- 
tek with its ancient temples and fortress. This hill attains the height 
of 1,400 feet above the sea. It is in the form of a horse-shoe, the 
heel of which stands to tlie south. At the outer extremity, towards the 
north, the cliff is scarped, rising sheer from the base to about-600 feet. 
On the summit is pitched the old fortress, and the temples. Below in 
the hollow, formed by the inner sides of the hill, and embosomed in 
groves of mango and tamarind, nestles a lake, its margin adorned with 
temples, and enclosed by broad flights of steps of hewn stone, reaching 
down to the water. From above the prospect is highly picturesque. 
To the east and south-east, the eye stretches across the Doab of the 
Pench and Kunhan, and again over the plain of Nagpore, as far as 
the Seetabuldee hill. On the north, and north-east is seen, first, a 
narrow belt of cultivation, then a broad reach of low hills and forest, 
bounded by the Sautpoora ghats. On the east lies the valley of the 
river Soor, winding its way towards the Wyngunga; its course marked 
by a silverv line fringed with the green of the sugarcane; then undur 
lating forest land; while, in the distance, appears the blue outline of 
the hills at Ambagurh. To the south, faraway beyond the lake, and 
its encircling heights, lies extended, for miles and miles, a vast cultiva- 
ted plain, dotted with trees, and tanks, and terminated only by the 
low, jagged hills below Oomrair. Again, a little to the right of Oom- 
rair, may be faintly seen on the horizon, the abrupt peak of Giror, 
where is a mosque dedicated to Peer Sheikh Furreei a place of 
mage, as celebrated with the Mussulmans, as Ramtek itself amongst 
the Hindoos. , - ; 

The second great irill tract is that adjoining, and in great part 
ing into the Wurdah district This range is a branch of the 
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It enters the two districts at nearly the same point of latitude. In 
this district, with the exception of a single break of seven or eight 
miles at the Wunna river, it may be said ta extend from the north- 
west to the south-east, either along or close to the entire lengtli of the 
frontier. Above the Wimna valley its bread tli is very variable, rang- 
ing from two or three miles at the extreme north, to not less than 
25 miles at the south. Its length down to the Wunna valley is 
about 50 miles. In this range is the hill of Khurkee, south-west of 
Katole, rising to almost 2,000 feet above the sea. 'I'liis is the higiiest 
elevation in the district, not actually belonging to the Sautpooras. Below 
the Wunna valley the chain is resumed, but diminished both in breadth 
and height; and though running in the same direction as before to the 
confines of the Chanda district, is yet, as it were, shifted a little 
northwards, so as to leave between its southern side and the district 
boundary, the cultivated strip through which Hows the Nand. The 
length of this second portion is 22 miles ; its average breadth may 
be about 10 miles ; but it is much broader in tlie middle, and tapers 
away to the south-east. The uirper tract is full of cultiirable waste 
land, and abounds with young teak and other valuable saplings. It 
contains some cultivated land of great richiu^ss, and possesses somo 
wild and beautiful scenery. For the most part, the hills are clothed with 
trees or brushwood, up to the very top. In the lower tract the hills 
are generally dwarfed and rugged, vegetation is scanty, and the coun- 
try uninteresting. * 

The third hill range, another spur from the Sautpooras, bisects 
the Katole tehseel from north to south, forming a connecting link 
between the two hill divisions already described. Its length is from 
IG to 18 miles. Its breadth varies considerably, being nowhere more 
than 10 miles, and in some places not more than two. The hills are 
bafe and sterile, both in aspect and in reality. T'heir internal scenery is 
relieved from insipidity, by their rugged and grotesque outlines. 
They contain the hill named Pilkapar, (height 1,899 feet, ) which is 
their culminating point. 

The whole of the plain country is, as said before, either encompassed 
or demarcated by these ranges of hills. By far the greatest part of 
it is comprised in the two great tracts of level or undulating country 
on either side of the third mountain range, culminating in Pilkapar. 
The first of these tracts forms the western half of the Katole tehseel, 
and contains the most highly cultivated land in the district. It is 
BurroUnded on three sides by mountain chains, and on the fourth side, 
by the river Wurdah. It possesses a soil profusely fertile. It abounds 
in mango, and other fruit trees, and teems with the richest garden 
cultivation. Its total, area is probably about 300 square miles. Its 
slope is towards the Wurdah river. 

The «€C07iciI great tract in area, at least six times larger, lies to the 
of the Pilkapar range, extending between the Sautpooras on the 
north, ahd the second great division of hills on the south, to the con- 
fines of Bhundara and Chanda, on the east and south-east. It consists 
nf one cultivated plain. Its surface, however,Ms hardly ever level. 
It always undulating. It abounds in mango groves, and trees 
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of all sorts ; and in some portions, especially towards the east, it is 
studded with small tanks, which form quite a feature in tlm landscape. 
As was before sliown, it pierces the second division of hills by the 
Wunna valley, which thus connects it with the great cotton field of 
Wurdah. Except in this "valley, the general slo]>e of the country is 
towards the Wyngunga. 

The third, and last tract of plain country, is the narrow belt of culti- 
vated land lying between the soutliern side of the hills described as 
the lower portion of the second division of hills, and the district boun- 
dary. ^ Tliis tract naturally belongs to the great Wurdah cotton field, 
of which it forms the most eastern and elevated part. It possesses for 
the most part, the black soil common to the rest of the Wurdah cotton 
field, and is throughout well cultivated. Its slope, as indicated by the 
course of the Nand river, is westwards to the Wunna valley. Its 
breadth varies from 4 to 10 miles; and its length, measured south-east 
to north-west, is almost 24 miles. 

But in the largest of these three tracts of plain country there are 
Bome detached hills, tliat merit a passing notice, such as tlie Huldolee 
hills (liighest point, 1,300 feet) in the, south-east ; and tlie hills at 
Chuppar Ghurree and Bheokoond ; the hill of Seetapahar (height 1,433 
feet) in the south-east corner of the Tehseelee of' Rarntek ; "and ' the 
little hills at Ambhora on the Wyngunga. These last are in them- 
selves insignificanit both in height and extent, but they are interesting, 
as having originally belonged to a range in the Bhuudara district, on 
the other side of the river, which must liave forced its way through 
the chain at tliis spot. Lastly, towards the middle of this plain, is the 
isolated little hill on which stands the Seetabuldee fort, insignificant 
as to its mere altitude, but interesting from its historical asso'cdations, 
and remarkable for the expanse of country Avliich the view from it 
commands, and for the distance from wliich it can be seen from all sur- 
rounding directions. 

The mean elevation above the sea of the ])lain country, is 1,000 feet 
in its central portion, lessoning to less tlian 300 feet towards the Wyn- 
gunga and Wurdali. 

The district has been described as being bounded on tlie north-west 
by a short stretch of the river Wurdali; similarly tlie course of the 
adjoins it for a short distance on the cast. As these two 
rivers in no way belong to the Nagpore district, any description of them 
would be out of place in this report. I notice them however for this 
reason, that it is into them that the drainage of the whole area under 
description finds its way. Of all the streams flowing tlirough this 
district, there is not one which does not eventually discharge its waters 
either into the Wyngunga in the east and south-east, or else into the 
Wurdah on the west and south-west. 

It has been said, that each of the 11^*66 plain tracts described in the 
foregoing paras, has its own system of rivers. The waters due to the 
and third of these plains flow westwards to join the Wutdali. 
Ihe rivers draining t^e seco7r(i, and by far the largest plain, and that 
portion of the Sautpoora range which immediately overhangs it, flow 
(with one exception only ) eastwards to the Wyngunga. 



' The rivers traversing the second tract, are the Jam and the Muddar. 
The single stream in the third tract is the Nand. 

The rivers of the second, or great are numerous, and entitled 

to a brief description. The two largest are the Kunlian and the Pencln 
These and the Kolar unite (the two first at Beena, the last at Wur- 
raigaon) a little above Kaniptee, and thence flowing in a single stream 
(the Kunhan) past the military cantonment, join the Wyngunga at 
Tidhee, a little above Ambhora. Of these, the Pencil and the Kunhan 
have their origin in the vicinity of tlie Sautpoora range, which is im- 
mediately north of that district. Until the point of junction, they 
flow in directions south and south-east, miclosing about and below the 
town of Parseonee, a fertile and higlily cultivated Doab. The 
Kolar, rising in the hills about Pilkapar and Moligaon in the Katole 
tehseel, flows eastwards throughout its course. It is joined by one or 
two small affluents, the principal of which is tlio Chunderbhaga. The 
Soor rises in the lower gliats to the nortli of the district, and flows 
in a north-easterly direction through a fertile tract. Its waters are 
believed to lie especially good for irrigation of the sugarcane, and 
this cidtivation may be said abpost to fringe its banks. Of the remain- 
ing streams, there are the Murhoo, which first a})])oars amongst the 
hills in the extreme nortli of the Chanda district; the Ainb, wliicli rises 
in the hills eastward of Oomrair, and flowing past that town reaches 
the Wyngunga at Ambliora, to which place it gives* its name; and 
the Nag, an affluent of the Kunhan, a small stream, whitdi rising 
amongst the little hills north-west of Seetabuldee, flows past and through 
portions of the City of Nagpore, and after receiving tlie Peelee and 
other smaller streams, empties itself in the Kunhan. Lastly, through 
a portion of this tract flows the Wunna, with its affluent the Bor. 
The Wunna is a tributary of the Wurdah river, and its valley and 
Bufrounding waterslieds are the only instance of tlie general slope of 
this 
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otherwise than towards tlie Wyngunga. 


The main characteristics common to all the streams in the district, 
are their high banks, and confined channels, which, however, become 
less steep, and more sloping, where the tracts they traverse are open 
and undulating; the depth of their channels far below the surface the 
the adjacent country ; their sandy beds interspersed at intervals with 
abrupt and jagged ledges of rock; and most of all, the astonishing 
suddenness with which their w%aters rise and subside; and the extra- 
ordinary impetuosity of their currents while a flood lasts. During the 
^ ' dry season the largest, the Kunhan, the Pencil, the Kolar, the Wunna, 
the Soor, the Bor, and the Nand, have indeed always water ; but what 
there is, may be said to be in tlie pools, sonie of which are very fine. 
Where the water Jlov^s, the volume delivered during this season is 
quite insignificant, in many instances but a mere rivulet ; the rest as 
sir earns may be said to be completely dried up, having water only in 
pools here and there. On the other hand, during a flood in the moon- 
soon, the largest among them assume the dimensions of great rivers, 

• • while every paltry rivulet and dry nullah, is in an Ijour, swollen into a 
. . powerful stream or changed into the channel of a torrent. 
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The mean temperature is higher than ii; many other parts of India 
of the same height above sea level. But the absence of the really 
bracing air in the cold season for Upper India is in some degree com- 
pensated for by fresh cool weather during the greater part of the 
monsoon, and by tolerably cool nights in the summer months. 


The following table gives the temperature for the last twelve 
months : — 
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Minimum. 

Mean. 
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53 
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64 
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70 
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As in other parts of India, there are three seasons, — the hot, the cold 
and the rainy. The positively hot weather ordinarily commences about 
the 1st of April, and lasts till the first week in June. The monsoon 
lasts throughout June, July, and August. At this season, t]ie climate, 
though full of moisture, is fresh and pleasant to the feelings. In Sep- 
tember there are long breaks between each fall of rain, when the weather 
is often close and sultry, though never so much so as in the plains of 
the north of India at this time. October is generally sultry and 
unpleasant, but diversified occasionally by refreshing showers. The cold 
weather does not fairly set in till the middle of November. From the 
1 5th of November to the end February the air is generally cool and 
pleasant. Often, however, with the appearance of clouds, the thermome- 
ter* rises as much as seven or eight degrees, and the climate becomes 
disagreeable anfl close. From the 15th of February the weather gets war- 
mer, and the hot winds blow from the beginning of April till the mon- 
soon. 

Rain falls during every month in the year, usually during the hot 
and cold season, only in showers, but sometimes accompanied with 
violent storms. Hail falls occasionally in January, February, and tho 
early part of March, sometimes in very large stones, doing much damage 
to the spring crops. . - ^ ^ 
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It is comidered that the average annual rain-fall, taking a great 
nup^ber of years back, is about 40 inches. "" 

The following table gives the rain-fall during the last three years 


■■■ -.Im... . , 
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34.> 
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•14 

0 
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Total 

• • 

35-59 

41-63 

41-11 


The climate during the rains is considered by the poorer inhabitants, who 
are exposed to it, as more trying than the cold of the real cold weather. 
In July and August it is not unusual to see people sitting round a 
fire in tlie very early morning before going out for their day’s labour. 

The climate is certainly not unhealthy. But the late collection of 
vital statistics has not been extended generally enough to make possible 
any comparison of deaths with jwpulation for the entire district. 
Fever is the most frequent amongst the epidemic diseases. The most 
unhealthy season is from the second week in September till the second 
week in December. The jungle tracts are certainly not free 'from 
malaria until the cold weather has well set in ; and during the greater 
part of November it is decidedly feverish in camp. Epidemic cholera 
occurs occasionally. In 1865 there were a large number of deaths 
from this disease. Small-pox, too, occurs at intervals, but lately its ra- 
vages have been materially lessened by vaccination. 

The juxtaposition of volcanic and plutonic rocks, enclosing 
between them, as they do in this district, the wreck of a vast sandstone 
formation, invests the geology of Nagpore with particular interest. 

In the centre of the district stands the Seetabuldee Hill, — the centre 
of interest, as well geologically as historically. Within the limits of the 
horizon as seen from its summit, every formation belonging to the district 
is to be met More than this, within the circuit of a feW hundred yards, 
we have an epitome of the geology of the Peninsula middle zone. 

Standing on the hill-top, we seethe surface strewn with nodular trap. 
A few feet below, in the scarped face of the hill, may be traced a shallow 
layer of fresh water formation ; *below this a soft bluish tufa, which 
into a porous amygdaloid, and deeper into an exceedingly fine 
’ auptlc greenstone. At the base of the hill, beneath the basalt/ we 
have sandstone ; these in their lowest parts have been altered into 
gheisS) by the action of the underlying plutonic rocks. 
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Generally, the trappean portion of the district is clearly demarcated 
by a sharp and sudden r ise in elevation ; aiul this line of geological 
separation corresponds in some measure with the limits of the hill 
tracts as described in the hrst section of this report. The dcmar^ting 
line enters the district from tlie north, at a point about two miles west 
of Kelodo, then passes south-west and crosses the Kolar river, ^hreo 
miles west of Saonair, "Jdien from Adassa, it sweeps westAV^ m by 
Dhappawara and Mohpi, around Kulmeshwur, and back again to near 
Goomtala, and then southward by Seetygondee to Taklee, from whence an 
offset runs into the plain. Seetabuldec is the extreme point of this 
spur. From Taklee the lino runs througli Telinkerry to Goomgaon, 
Hitherto the line has followed the western or northern base of the hills 
described as the f/cri'd and .W07icZ hill divisions in Section I, of this . 
article. But tlie geologicyl lino now turns east, traceable, though 
faintly so, by the increased elevation in surface, till it reaches a point 
north of the Joonapanee and Sindiheeree group of trappean hills, 
Here occuis a gap of a few miles. Further east the line re-com- 
mences at Ambolee, about three miles nortli-cjxst of Oomrair, and runs 
Avith the northern escarpment of the bids described in Section I. as 
the lovjer portion of the second hill division, to Huldolee, near Mand^ 
hull ; from thencp going nearly parallel to the Wyngunga, the line turns 
south to a point near BhcAvapore, and a few miles further south leaves 
the district with the hills which here pass into the district of Chanda. 

To the u'cd and soufh of this demarcating line, with a few unimpor- 
tant exceptions, tJie ground- work of tlio country is trap, 


Tliere is, however, anotlier, though very small part of the district, 
wliere trap is tlie surface rock, east and north of this demarcating line. 
This is where flie limits of the Nagpore district extend above the 
ghats of the Sautpooras. This tract is scracely ten miles long, and 
seldom more than two broad. Tlic trap here extends southward for 
some little distance from the level of the plateau. 

Thus trap is the surface rock over about 1,900 square miles, or more 
than a half of the wliole area of the district, 


From the Seetabuldec Hill, looking to the northern and north-western 
points of the compass, we meet hills, massive and round topped. After 
a Jong sweep, vvliero in the direction of Kodamendee, the rich plain 
stretches beyond the horizon, we faintly see the serrated outline of the 
Bullahi hills near Bhundara. These forms are characteristic of the 
^anite formations (which with a few interruptions extend from here 
down to Cuttack) as the flattened summits are of the trap. 


sanastoxitB. Again, turning to the north, we have in the foreground the gently 
swelling undulations of sandstone, shales, and dolomite running fcom 
* Korhadee up toParseonee. 


The area over which sandstone formations occur at the surface is 
comparatively small. The sandstone enters the Seetabuldee HiU' oil 
the eastern side beneath the trap. On the westeim side iteuie^e|^^ 
is seen for a short space; then gneiss takes its jjlaco down as 
Nag river; sandstone then re-appears, but is soon lost 
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trap at Ambajerry. A sheet of sandstone about fifteen square miles in 
extent, rcrappears at a distance of seventeen miles, near Bahar, on the 
upper part of the Wunna valley. 

Northwards again from Nagpore, over the Taklee j)lai]l, to Silawarra and 
Korhadee and Suradec, where the sandstone is assoeiatta.l with shale and 
dolomite, up the basins of the Kolar, the Kiinhan and the Bench, sand- 
stone formations predominate, — tract perhaps on the average thirty 
miles long by nine broad. Detached from this continuous bed, it is 
again found at Charkharree and Cinch olee, north of Pilkapar, near the 
sources of the Kolar^ surrounded by trap. Those outliers point to a 
continuaton of sandstone underlying trap as far as Cliikulda in 
Berar, and also following the direction of the Kunhaii to the Chind- 
wara coal district, and the sandstone of Molitoor. 

Small patches of sandstone occur also among the Sindihecrce hills, 
and in the neighbourhood of Oomrair, showing the connections of The 
Nagpore beds with those of Chanda and Bhundara; 

In some few parts beds of laterite arc found on the surface, as at 
Pandrothal, southwest of Oomrair at Molioda and Kurbee, and at Dhur- 
mapoor, in the valley of the Soornuddeei At Keranla, east of Oomrair, 
it rests on gtieiss; 

Throughout the whole of th(j rest of the district granite and kindred 
rocks form the ground- work of the (Country. » 

The superficial deposits arc the 'Tegur,’’ or black cotton soil, and the 
red soil, the former occurring almost universally with trap, tlie latter 
with plutonic rocks, sandstone, or laterite. 

Taking the various formations in descending series, we have the 
" regur,’^ which seldom in this district exceeds twelve feet in depth. 
It seems to be destitute of organic remains of any antiquity. Its 
chemical composition is very nearly the same as we find in the black 
soil of the southern Russian steppes. This does not show greater 
affinity to the trap than to the granite rocks, nor would its colour prove 
that the ‘"regur” is produced from the disintegration of trap, Yet its 
position, constantly attendant on the trap, its containing the samo 
minerals, as agates, chalcedony, zeolite, and its fusing like basalt into 
obsidian, are strong arguments against the counter-theory of its l)eing 
a lacustrine deposit. It is frequently permeated with kunkur in seams ; 
and often in the drying beds of small streams gives a considerable 
saline efflorescence. 

The red soil seems to be older than the "regur”. It has much 
greater depth, sometimes as much as 50 feet ; like the'Tegur,” it gene- 
tally rests on a retentive calcareous clay, witli a layer of conglomerate 
at its bottom. It also abounds in nodular carbonate of lime. Both of 
these superficial deposits are mostly unfossiliferous ; but judging from 
SUcl?t repaaius of mollusca and mammalia as have been found, it would 
that they are post-pliocene. 

‘The bro^ clay, with its accompanying band of conglomerate, .under- 
lying th^se superficial deposits averages a depth of twenty feet It is 
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not known to be fossiliferous. This stratum should be referred to the 
newer pliocene formations. 

The beds of laterite which occur in this district are generally less 
than ten feet in depth, and seem to be without organic remains. No 
satisfactory theory has yet been advanced to account for the manner of 
their formation. 

In the descending series, we next meet the overlying trap. Between 
this and the underlying beds of basalt, a layer of fresh water formation 
intervenes. In the hill of Seetabiildee and the little flat topped hills 
around, the general depth of the overlying layer is from flftfeen to 
twenty feet. 

The fresh water deposit which succeeds this, is extremely varied, 
sometimes one or two inches, sometimes six feet in depth ; sometimes it 
is sandy or of clay, here altered by lioat to a crystalline state, thero 
reduced to a cinder, now rich in fossils, now destitute of tliem. But 
wherever both layers of trap arc present, the fresh water seam inter- 
venes. The height of all the basalt hills depends entirely on the 
thickness of the lower bed, as it lies on the sedimentary rocks below. 
The late Mr. Hislop describes the method of deposition thus: — ‘Tt is 
quite evident that before either of the volcanic rocks was poured out in 
our area, there had been deposited on the sandstone a stratum, which 
must have been 6 feet thick. Over this there was spread a molten 
mass of lava, which hardened the surface of the stratum and itself 
cooled into a flat sheet of globular basalt, about twenty feet thick. After 
a period of repose, the internal fire again became active, and discharg- 
ed another effusion, which insinuated itself between the sandstone and 
the superior deposit ; and accumulating in some parts 'more than in 
others, through force of tension, ruptured the superincumbent mass, 
tilting up the stratum and trap above the level of the plain, either left 
it a flat topped hill or with boiling surge pushed up its summit gradu- 
ally or by fitful effort.” 

We find that this fresh water deposit was lacustrine ; and from the 
fossils examined, that it corresponds more nearly with the London 
clay, than with any other formation ; we must therefore class it as 
belonging to the Eocine series. Thus of these three, the lower basalt 
is the most recent, and the fresh water formation the oldest. 

The minerals of the trap are jasper, obsidian, heliotrope, and meso- 
type. 

Next below the amygdaloid in our series, come the various beds of sand- 
stone. The upper bed (which is best seen at Bhokaree) has a thickness 
of twenty-five feet. It is coarse and gritty, but very hard. In thi3 
upper bed are often included fragments of a finer sandstone from below. 
Lying between this upper bed, and the next in successiQn, we jiui 
bauds of ferruginous conglomerate. The layers underling the 
bands, are on the top especially soft, and argillaceous, highly fp^^Ufe- 
rous and fissile. After a depth of about fifteen feet, the stone gradn^ly 
becomes quite hard." It is clear from a comparbou of fossil remains ti^t 
this second bed corresponds with the carbonaceous and bit^iminw^ 
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shales of Oomrair and Burkoi, and of Chanda ; and if coal does exist in HAOPOElt* 
.this district, it is here that we shall find it. The depth of this second ~~ 
layer of sandstone is probably in this district under 300 feet. 

In some parts of the district, for example between Korhadee and 
Bokharee, red shaley beds and green argillaceous strata have been 
forced up to the surfiice by the action of granite dykes. These forma- 
tions underlie the second sandstone bed. These shales are again found 
in Chanda. The green shale has a depth of 30 feet, the red of 50 feet. 

The white marble (which appears on the surface at Korhadee) succeeds 
the green and red shales. It has been converted into a dolomite by 
the agency of the lower platonic rocks. Similar strata are found at 
Gokala and Dudhgaon and Ambajerry, in the valley of the Pench. A 
run of small hills of this dolomite extends from Nawagaon on the Pench 
to Kumari, north of Ramtek. We cannot expect to find organic 
remains in this crystal ized rock. This bed is probably not more than 
100 feet in depth. It seems that this bed too is of lacustrine formation. 

The first and second beds of sandstone are probably very nearly of 
one age. Their equivalent strata in the English system are in the 
lower Oolitic series. The green and red shales are not much older, and 
must be part of the same jurrassic group. i 

As tlie dolomite is in other districts found alternating with the shales, 

> we must suppose it to be of just the same age. * 

Metamorphic and platonic rocks occur in such varied ^combinations, 
that it is very difficult to give any general description of* tliem. Near 
Nagpore gneiss is the most common form, passing into mica schist. 

Quartz dykes are common. Pegmatite is here more common than syenite 
or granite. 

Theplutonic rocks are not of one age. Sometimes dykes of granite are 
seen traversing other masses of the same kind of rock, when between 
the two, much difference of consistency and composition exist. The 
pegmatite of Nagpore city has altered the lower parts of the sandstone 
into gneiss, and has up-heaved it, showing that its date is posterior to 
that of the sandstone. 

It may be interesting to quote here the sketch given by the Late 
Revd. S. Hislop, of the condition during the various geological epochs 
of a great tract of Central India, in which tract this district is probably 
about the central point ‘ It is not until we come down to the jurras- 
sic era that we meet with archives whose characters can be read. Then 
we find that Central India was covered by a large body of fresh water, 
which stretched southward into the Peninsula, and eastward into Ben- 
gal, whilst on the north and west it communicated by some narrow 

channel 'with the sea.’^ * * * * * i * 

" Meanwhile plutonic agency was going forward ; and strata as they were 
formed, were shattered, and reconstructed into breccia, and finally an 
extensive outburst of granite elevated The bed of the lake, and left it 

dryland.” ^ ^ * 

After the end of this epoch Central India suffered a depression, and 
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was again covered by. a viist lake.’' * * * * 

When tho lake had during its appointed time furnished an abode to its* 
peculiar living creatures and plants, it was invaded by an iinmense out^ 
pouring of trap wliicli filled up its bed, and left Western, and a great 
part of Central India a dreary waste of lava. But these basaltic 
steppes were ere long broken up. A second eruption of trap not now 
coming to the surfiice, but forcing a passage for itself under newer 
lacustrine strata, lifted up the superincumbent mass in ranges of flat 
topped bills; since then to the east, water has swept over the plutonic 
and sandstone rocks, and laid down quantities of transported materials 
impregnated with iron; and some time after there was deposited in the 
west a conglomerate, imbedding bones of huge mammals, and above it 
a stratum of brown clay, which immediately "preceded the superficial 
deposits of black and red soil.” 

The remote history of the country is quite lost to u-;. The general 
term “Gondwana” was known to the Hindoos of the Gaugotic valley, 
and was applied by them in the later Sanscrit literature to a region of 
large but undefined extent lying towards tho ‘'J) ikshan Arunya, ” or 
southern forest land. 

Of this Gonrlwaua there were four groat divisions or kingdoms, — Ourra 
Muudla, Kherla, Deogurh, aud Chanda. Of the area novv coniprisiug 
this district, so much is certain, that it belonged to the third of these 
States; and that* it was in the year 1700, A. D., subject to the Gond 
Prince Bukht Bpolund. 

But amoug^the people, tradition, frequent tliough vague, is not want- 
ing, pointing to a time fiir anterior to the Gonds, when throughout 
Deogurh Gaolee chiefs held sway. The exploits and renown of these 
ancient chiefs are often referred to in tho songs of the villagers. There 
are forts, too, and tanks and temples, or remnants of such structures, — 
evidently the handiwork of races preceding the Gonds. The villagers 
of to-day, though unable to apprehend from the ruins themselves the 
architectural characteristics of either race, are quite aware that much 
distinction is to be made. It was a Gaolee not a Gond king, so our 
fathers have told us,” — this is the common answer to all questions respect- 
ing such relics. 

The tide of that Mahomedan invasion, which swept away the Hin- 
doo kingdoms of the Deccan, and resulted in the formation of- the 
Bahvvanee empire, passed down westward through Malwa, and Kan- 
deish, leaving Gondwana undisturbed. 

The first Gond ruler of Deogurh was Jatba. It is unknown how 
many generations there were betweeen him and his descendant Bukht 
Boolund, from whose reign we begin to know something historically, 
and can fix our first date with precision. There must have been many*, 
generations, as we find, — at a time which local tradition would fix at 
about A. B. 1560, — a rajah of Deogurh ^ncouraging settieri^ b cOnde 
from the richer district of Chandq^, and mrm a settlement at Bhewap6re, 
then in the heart 0^ a jungle; and that, at this time, a fott was raised; 
here by pne Bheeni Sab, or by his father JuntUn Sah, who apiieai' td 
have been the first settlers at the place. And all the local ^ 
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go to show that the numerous Gond forts studded over the district, ^kOfom: 
were each of them raised to protect a new batch of settlers, while the 
jungles around were being brought under the plough. 

These and similar traditions, especially prevalent in the soutlneastorn 
part of the district, as well as tanks, and other evidences of a people 
of settlers and colonists, atfoul us, l)ut faint glimpses of their condition 
and progress. Wtpcan yet sec that they were struggling well and 
nobly, — not ngainst men, but against the uiuairbcd forces of nature, 
against the dominion of the jungle. Tlieir achievements remain in 
the vast areas redeemed from waste. But their names have faded 
away from memory. Even their forts, their works of irrigation, and 
other instruments of their success, liave criimhlcd into decay. 


Biikht Boolund was the first Gond prince who resided below the BukUt 
Sautpoora ghats. He was a conteniporaiy of the emperor Aurungzehe, Boolund. 

and visited the Delhi court as a tributary ehief. While in Hindoostan 
lie adopted the Maliomedan religion. Returning to this country he 
brought with him large bodies of artificers and agriculturists, both 
Hindoos and Mahomedans, whose services must liave been of great 
value ill the backward state of the country. He added to his dominions 
both from Chanda and Mundla, be successfully settled his old posses- 
sions and his new coiupiests, and established many towns and villages 
by allowing the original settlers to hold their lands, a*t first rent free, 
and afterwards on a very light assessment. He paid great attention 
to agriculture, and finally founded the city of Nagjxire on* tlie site of 
some hamlets, then known as Rajapore Bharsali. 


ChanJ Sultan succeeded Bukht Boolund, and like him, turned his HUBucewaorf. 
attention to the improvement of his country, and especially to agricul- 
ture. He walled in the city of Nagpore, and made it his capital. 


On the death of Chand Sultan, in A.D. 1739, Wallee Sfiah, an illegiti- a . d . 1739. 
mate son of Bukht Boolund seized on the vacant ill rone. But the 

widow of the deceased prince called in Rughojee Bhonslah from Berar 
to support her two sons Booran Shah and Ak bar Shah. The usurper was 
put to death , and the rightful heirs placed on the throne. Rughojee 
then retired to his charge in Berar. 


This was the Jirst direct connection of the Bhonslah family with 
Kagpore. 

But the country was not destined to remain long without Rughojee’s 
interference. Dissensions between the brothers ripened into civil wars. 
In the year A.D. 1742, on one occavsion 12,000 Gonds are said to have 
been massacied in the fort of Patunsaongee. In the following year 
(1743) Rughojee was called in to support the elder, Booran Shah. 
Atbar ^ah wt^ driven into exile. Rughojee had not the heart to give 
back to the weaker Gond a s time the country he held in his 

graep. lie himself Protect^^^ power into his own 

han% and maWiiig Nagpore his capital, quickly reduced all Deogurh to 
his.oVn authority. But stlU he studiously preserved the show of Bdo- 
ran Sliah’s dignity ; whilst iu reality bo r(JducQd bim tq the condition of 
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a State pensioner, having a fixed share of the revenue, and the empty 
title of Rajah. 


In this position Booraii Shah and his descendants ever remained. 
The present representative of tlie deposed prince resides at Nagpore 
as a State pensioner^ with the title Rajah. He, like his ancestors, is> 
well known as a kind and intelligent landlonl. 

At the same time that the sovereignty passed away from the Gbnd’ 
family, the impress of the race on the country l>egan tO' wane, until, at 
the present day, excepting in the Rajah’s family alone, there is not to 
be found either in city or village any Gond holding a leading* position. 
Their customs, language, and institutions ceased to prevail, save in 
their own families. Henceforward tlie country becomes essentially 
Mah)xdta, and its interests follow the fortunes- of the fiimily of Rugho- 
joe Blionslah. 

The rise of the extraordinary family from village patelsiiip to regal 
state may here be briefly traced. About the year A. D. 1090, there was 
one Moodhajee Bhonslah, Patel of I>eor who had served as a Silladar 
under Shahjee, and the great Sivajee, the founders of the Mahratta 
empire. 

Moodhajee had three sons, — Bapoojee, Pursojee, and Sahajee. Pursojee, 
the most distinguished of these, served witli credit in the early wars of 
the Mahratta State. Asa rewanl ho was entrusted with the collection 
of Choiith in Berar, a province then being wrested by the Mahratta from 
the Moguls. He died about the year a.d. 1709, and was succeeded 
by his son Kanhojee. 

Rughojee Bhonslah was born in the Poona country, about the year 
1698. He was the son of Bimbajee, who was the son of Bapoojee, the 
eldest son of Moodhajee, and was therefore a cousin of Kanhojee. Ki 
served with Kanhojee for .some years ; but ou account of some disagree- 
ment quitted his service. Soon after Kanhojee fell into disgrace with 
the Sattara court ; he was recalled, and Rughojee was sent to Borar in 
his place. 

In 1738 Rughojee, by plundering from Berar up to the gates of 
Allahabad without sanction from the Peishwa, roused the anger of this 
his real master ; and when the latter, to punish his audacity, sent an 
army towards^ Berar, he took up arms and slew the ministerial 
general on the field of battle. Two years later he headed the great 
raid into the southern part of the Peninsula, when the Mahrattas ^ over- 
ran the Carnatic, reduced Tanjore, and took Trichinopoly. 

In two years more we see his General, Bhasker Punt, ravaging Gurra 
Mundia, entering Bahar, plundering Ramghur and Pachete, and ac- 
quiring booty through a Bold partizan from Moorshedabad, the capital 
ofBeng^ 

Whilst his armies vTere thus ravaging Bengal Rughojee himself, 
haying defeated Akbar Shah, and restored Booi^n Bhah aS nominal 
sovereign of Deogurh, was engaged in establishing his own po^r at 
Nagpore, He died at Nagpore iaA.D. 1755. Bold and decisive in 
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action, he wa.s the perfect type of a Mahratta leader/ He saw in tlie NAGroRB. 
troubles of other States only an opening for lus o^yn anibition ; he did 
not wait even for a pretext for plunder awl invasion, i hough ho wa 
unscrupulous in his dealings with ids neighbours, yet ho was liked and 
admired by his countrymen, wlio oven now look with pride to Hugh )jec 
Bhonslah,— the first and greatest of the Nagiio re house. 

With Hughojee occurred tlie iuHiix of Mahrattas which result- 

ed in the spread of the Koonbccs and cognate Mahratta 

the entire district. It is erroneous, however, to suppose tlmt Ueie A. m3 to 
were no Malirattas here before Uughpjcc. On the contr.ary, tlieie an. 
the stron-rest proofs of grants of land by Bukht Booluud to cer ,ain 
MalSt as befbre Ru-diojce’s first visit. Although from the documents 

doubtedly Gondee. and tlic bulk of the people Gond^ But 

f ime the Vernacular in every village liecame Mahiatke. _ \\ e kn - 

little of the administration under the Gonds, 

much of the material prospenf.y under le 

owing to the Goad ground-work laid by Prince Biikl.t Boolund. 

The Bhonslah family obtained Dcogiirh .t’n-gli ‘‘ treaty^ 

1 ..a.cmi-- Olid •il'lorwarils allowcpl tlic title ot iviiali to Mio (tis 

original possessor, , d of the Nagpore rcvc- 

jiossessed piiiices, , „ - juade. The commutation rvas 

lino as 1 . stood wiieii the tieaty 'V ■ ir s vu Ml 

received by the Goml princes through their own ^Ihccis. All b t. k 

cerenionial \vas osfentatioiisly rendered to the deposed pm ^ 

gaw" tile “ Teeka,” or mark of investiture, to the W-iis ah on eai su 

revenue papers And ^ . "ton itory froiu the Gonds, and not 

would bo soon lioldlll-, tiio IN.Vpo ^ J UorivlnG' a DOsitioil 

subject to tlic paramount power at r - 

superior to that of other .military chiefs ot the .f/, '' pi, 
owed their elevation to the Peishwa, and held then fiefs uy 

K"gi,«j,.o w», ...cc^ici i«A, u uy, X ''Afsrkf li:.; 

matter was referred to f o o,,nn, c,,obah • while Chanda 

sovereignty of Nagpore, and title ot J Moodhaiec. Janojee 

relatively stronger. . ^ r 

Soon after this, the Nizam taking advantage from an 

Peishwa, Madho Rao took up arms. Jauojec was houg t 
S” wi* him by the protni., of ftc S.rdcsbmookhoo.of itomr, ..nd 

full liberty to plunder liis brother at Chanda. 

gajajed oyer Janojee to join hiitt. . 


A. D. 176X. 
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Toga^tlier tlioy packed and burned Poona. ThLs was not tlie In«f , r 
Janojocs treachery. By the prouuBe of territory ySiythirty-two 

his amy'"''*'''? thL\izam aud attLk 

’Jdio price was paid to Jan^^^ but the boy PeLshv/a did not fail to 
call him to hi,s face a doid>le trai tor. He had detested ^Fanojee before 
this, and now unite.] with the Wi.am to avenge the sack of P.io^r 
Ihc confcderate arnue.s advance, 1 to Nagnore and burned it. and forced 
the liajah to disgorp tlie greater part of the price of hi.s foimer trea 
clieiy. _ 1 wo > ears later Janojee was again in arms against the Peishwa 
bavingjoined in the rebellion of Baghoha ( uiicle of the Pei.shwa ) aS 
the Gimkwar. On this occasion the Peishwa advanced through Bcrar 

““ 

A. D. 1171, year 1771 Jan., jec w.mt to the Court at Poona, and obtained 

sanctum for actopting bis nephew Rnghojee, the son of hi.s brotiier 
Mood lajee of Chanda. Doubtlo.ss, his intention of doiiu'- this had nre 

SrSlir^nKlm ‘^-^-'i-tioiis with 

Billing hi.s reign the country of Nagporc, except on two occasions 

erto. l,omidanes. Janojeo’s name i.s remember- 

ed .IS the .settler of what las father only conquered, lii his private life he 
iv,is easy of acesss.s, most regular in tlie ob.servanco of ail duties of State 
.and of religion. On tl.e whole, hi.s t, -0001, crons dispo.siti.m nitw ^ 
.stouiiing, he was far froin a bad type of a Mabratta sovereign of the .tiinc 
Justice was we I admin, .store, I, erirues u.ac few, and capital ,n,nS„m;to 
bckhmi inHicled. ibc revenue llouri.slie.l and tlie pcojile were well oil 
AHcr tlie deatli of Janojee, before Moodliajce witli bis youdifal son 
Knghojee, the late kiug’.s ucpliew and l,oir by adoption^ could reach 
N. gpoiy another brotiier of Janojee, iLl usirpe, the Ivi^m 

nent Bun ng the next two years ami a half, a civil war ra-md 1- 
vtrsihed in a. D. 1/ / 3 , by a sliort reconciliation and joint '-ovornmeni 

Jnhe'htetS Saeo, ;X’ 

inc icitc Kajah Janojee, Avho now supported one claini’inf i-Un 

7 ''“- 

tne b.xt tic held of lanchgixon, si.x miles south of Nagporc. The fortune 

roumfodT to l f Moodhajeo was bcinu .sue- 

W Sen^^ "1 ® i'lii«bcd with the fight and with vic- 

sentof ‘ against that on which his brother was 

bea ed,and called on him to surrender. A pistol shot w^ t o onto 

reply. One brother had slain the other, and gained the undisoute^ 
regency, in behalf of his son, and the title of Sena^ Bhurundhur ^ - 

1777 he entered with caution into cngau’oments with tbo 
LgA who then peporh,. ^ 


A. V. 1772, 


A. D. 1773. 


A. D. 1777, 


n- 
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He was obliged, however, ill oriler to keep up appearances at Poona, HAOPORt 
to send troops down to Cut tack. Tiicir inarcli was iiito^itionally delay- 
ed. When they arrived, tl)cy did not act against the British Govern- 
pient, who were all the time kept intbrinod tliat this march on Cuttack 
was a mere p^tence. The Regent even assisted tlie marcli of CJolonel 
Pearse through liis Proymees, wlien a force was being sent from Bengal 
against Hyder Ali. This display of a conciliatory spirit towards tlio 
English Inippened too at a time when J>engal was denuded of troops. 

About tliis time, Mundla and the Nerbiulda valley were added to 
the Nagpore dominions by a treaty in which Moodhajoo agreed to pay 
27 laklis of rupees into the Poona treasury. 

The Regent died in A. i). 1788, leaving all tlio Nagpore State tranrjuil a. d. itsj;' 
and prosperous—conditions which liad lasted withiii the present Nag- 
pore district ever since tlio brittle of Paucligaon. lie loft great treasure 
in cash and in jewels to his family. 

■ IKs son Riigliojee, thougli of age and nominally Rajah, ]ia<l remained, 
during the lifetime of his able fatlier, in- perfect submission and obedi- 
ence. He now assumed control of tlie State. Ho went to Poona, 
whero his titles and dignity were confirmed. Ho also obl.ainoil for his 
younger brother Vonkajec the fathers title of Sena Dliurundhiir, witii 
Chanda and Chutteosgurli as an appanage. Chimnajeo, the other bro- 
ther, was to have had Mundla ; l)iit he (lied shortly ^aftor Rughojee’s 
return to Nagpore, very suddenly and not Avitlnnit suspicion of iiavlng 
met with foul play. 

The Rnjali took up liis residence at Nagpore, while his troops were 
fit^hting in the Poisliwa’s armies against tlie Nizam and 'J.'ippoo of Mysoi e. 

He participated in all the advantages gained liy the Alaharattas in 
these wars. 

In the year 17.91, wlicn the i^olitical condition of Western India was ^791. 

much confused, ho seized upon Iloshungabad and the lower Nerbudda 
valley. In the two following years he had gained the forts of Chowra- 
gurh, Tezgliur and Mundla from the Chief of Saugor, as also the fort of 
Dhamohlce from another Bundela chieftain. He then began to con- 
solidate his power in these newly accpiired districts. In the year 1797 a. D. 1797. 
Jeshwunt Rao Holkar fled for shelter to Nagpore, but found only a 
prison. 

During this time the connection of Nagpore with the Bengal Govern- 
ment had been growing firmer ; and in A. JL>. 1798 Mr. Colebrooke came ®*1798. 
as Resident to the court of Rughojee. # 

In May 1801 the British Resident was withdrawn. A. D. isoi. 

Scindia and Rughojee united together in the year ISO'S to oppose the A. D. isoa. 
British Government, which had now replaced Bajeo Rao the Peishwa 
after, the treaty of Bassein. This they did in accordance with the 
wishes and secret directions of Bajee Riio himself. General Wellesley 
sooti brought the confederates to battle at Assaye ; Rughojee left the 
field at the commencement of the battle; Scindia’s troops bore the brunA 
of the day and suffered very heavily ; but at Argaum, a few weeks af'ter, 
the Ifagpore army under Venkajee Bhonslah was completely worsted. 

The fort of Gawilghur soon fell to tlie Britisli. 


KACTPOES. 


A. D. 1803. 


A. D. 1804. 


A. D. 1806. 


A. J>, Ull. 
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Meanwhile, from the Bengal side, Coloijel Harcourt had won the 
whole of Rngliojee’s province of Cuttack. The price of peace which 
he now sued for was heavy ; nearly one-third of his kingdom was shorn 
off, comprising East and West Berar, (Juttack up to Bala-sore, Sumbul- 
pore and its (tependeneies ; lastly, the Rajah was to receive permanently 
a Resident at his court at Nagpore, Mr. Morgitstnart Elphinstone was 
appointed to the post. 

Before this peace Rugliojee’s annual revenues had been nearly one 
crore of rupees ; but after the loss of Cuttack and Berar it fell to about 
GO lakhs. Before the war lie had 18,000 horse, mostly Mithrattas of the 
Poona country, and 20,000 infa,n try, of which 11,000 were of regular 
battalions ; liesidos those he eutci’tainod a body of 4,000 Arab mercen- 
aries. His artillery counted 90 guns, Imt of these 88 were lost at Ar- 
gaum. His cavalry also were much reduced after that battle, and alter 
the ensuing peace tlie regular infantry were never replaced. 

Thus, of all the territory won hy the great Rughqjoe and bis two sons, 
thoi'c only remained Deoguih, Clianda., Cliutteosgurli witli its dependen- 
cies, and the districts on tlic Nerbudda. 

Rughqjeo now had the heavy task of initting the fiuanccs of his 
country in order, settling liis now houndarius, and securing Ids suljeets 
from the famine, ybicli was then so sovaucly fult in tie; Deccan. To 
retrieve bis finances lie exacted large sums from bis ministers and 
liankers, and with regard to the payment of liis troops, practised 
the meanest frauds. 

During the campaign which Rughojee ba<l und(irta.keu with Sciudia, 
the Nawab of Bhopal had seized on Ifosliuugabad. This the Rajah now 
recovered; also Sumhulpore and its depeiidencics were restored to him 
by the jEnglish in A. D. ISOG. 

The Nagpore portion of Ills dominions now became the scene of fre- 
quent contests with the Pindarees and tlie robber hordes of Ameer 
Khan. For security against tliese ma,nvu(h‘rs most of the village forts 
were built, the remains of which stud the whole of this district. Insig- 
nificant as they may appear to us now, many of tliem have been the 
scenes of struggles when the peasant fought for bare life, all he possessed 
outside the walls being already lost to him. 

There are some ancient men now alive wlio can tell us of the hard 
lot of those dajte, bow they sowed in sorrow, with little liope of seeing 
the harvest, and bow, whenever they did reap, they buried the corn at 
once in the ground. 

The Resident repeatedly sug^'cstcd that the Rajah should entertain 
a subsidiary force ; but his pride wovdd not permit him to consent. 
The boldness of tliese robber bands became so great that in November 
1 81 1 they advanced under Ameer Khan’s leadership \ip to Nagpdre^' 
bhrned one of the sulmrbs, and only retirkl when they knew tliat • two 
British columns were ‘approaching from the Niza-m’s dominionsr > 

them back. ■ 4 
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In this same year Rughojee had been trying to coinpier Gurrakota, 
the possession of a petty Chief near Saugor. But Baptiste, one of SciuJia's 
Generals, advanced to its relief, and routed the Nagpore troops. 


NAOPORH. 
A. D. 1811. 


In the year D. 1813 the Rajah of Nagpore entered into a compact 
with Scindia for the conquest and partition of the territories of Bhopal. 
After besieging the capital for nine months, the confederates had to 
retire in July 1814 bafiled by the energy and heroism of Wazir Mahom- 
ed. Rughojee would have renewed his attempt in the following year 
had not the Bengal Government declared that tliis could not be per- 
mitted. 


A. D. 1813; 

A. D. 1814. 


Rughojee died in March A. D. 1810. He was coarse and vulgar in A. d. isie. 
person, jealous of everyone, so prying into tlie minute details of Govern- 
ment that no one served liim heartily. His rapacity we have seen, his 
avarice was proverbial. He owned whole rows of si i ops in the bazaar. 

He first kept his troops out of their pay, then lent them money ironi 
his own banking establishments ; at last, when lie did pay them their 
arrears, he would oblige them to take a portion of it in goods from his 
own stores. The same spirit pervaded his family and his court. 


Ho was succeeded by his son Pursojoe, a man. blind, lame and 
paralyzed.. Very soon after his accession, the new R.ijah became 
► totally imbecile, and it was necessary to appoint h Regent. The 
Banka Baee, widow of the deceased Rajali, with his nephew 
Goojalia Dada Goojur for some time kept possession of the Rajah’s 
person and the regency, until with the consent of the Mankuries (Alah- 
ratta nobles) and the military leaders, Moodhajee Bhonslah, the son of the 
late Rajah's younger brother Venkajee, and next of kin to Pursojee, 
succeeded in becoming Regent, after, as it is stated, imprison- 
ing the Banka Baee, forcing l)ada Goojur to fly to Hindoostan, and mur- 
dering Dhurmajee Bhonslah, the favourite of all parties at Nagpore. 
During the time when the issue was uncertain, and after being installed 
as Regent, Moodhajee, or Appa Sahib, as he was generally called, courted 
the countenance of the new Resident, Mr. Jenkins, and was anxious to g(‘t 
a subsidiary force, for he knew that there was much debt to bo cleared 
off, and that it would be necessary to reduce the strength of the army, 
— a measure sure to create much discontent. 


Accordingly on the 28th of May 1816 a treaty of defensive alliance a. d. isie. 
was signed, by which the British were to maintain six^ battalions of 
infantry, with cavalry and artillery, while Pursojee was to pay seven and 
a half lakhs of rupees annually, and to maintain a contingent of 3,000 
horse and 2,000 infantry for the purposes of the alliance. 


It was found in the campaign against the Pindarees in the cold season 
of that year that the contingent thus furnished by the Rajah was useless. 
In January A. D. 1817 Appa Sahib went away from the capital, under 
pretence of visiting Chanda on urgent State affairs. A few days after 
his departure, the Rajah was found dead in his bed, —^poisoned, as it subse- 
quently proved, by his uncle Appa Sahib. 
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November 
1817 A. U. 


lltii Novem- 
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24th Novem- 
ber 1817 A. D. 


26th Novem- 
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Punsojec had no son, begotten or adopted ; consequently; Appa Saliib 
being the nearest relative to the deceased by the rh ale line, ascended the 
throne before any opposition could be made by Banka Baee and Iier 
party. From this time the bearing of Appa Sahib, before so cordial to 
the British, underwent a speedy change. The emissaries of the Peishwa 
won him over to join with their mastet in his plots and treachery, tie 
also joined in the schemes of Scindia, and afforded encouragement to the 
Pindarees; even proceeding so far as to receive into his firesbhce tlie 
emissaries of Chetoo, and to confer on them dresses of honor. All this 
time, however, he was full of protestations before the Readout of good 
faith and feelinjx to the En<>lish. 

O O 


During the early part of November the conduct of Appa Sahib was 
very suspicious. The Nagpore troops, which should have been sent .. on 
to the Nerbudda to join in the Pindaree campaign, were kept back; 
there was a force already drawn around the capital of 8,000 horse and 
as many foot ; lastly, an active levy of troops from as far even as Malwa 
was commenced. The Resident on his part called in the detachment 
of Colonel Scott from Nugurdhun, near Ramtek, and messengers wore 
sent to Colonel Gahan to hurry back from the neighbourhood of Ho- 
shungabad. 


The news from Poona of the Peishwa having now openly l)roken 
from liis cnga,gcqients with the British, readied Nagpore on 'the 14th 
November. On the night of the 24th, the Rajah informed Mr. Jen- 
kins that the Peishwa liad sent him a khillut, with a golden standard, 
and tlie high title of Senaputtce. He intimated his intention of 
receiving invc.^ture of title and emblems in State on the following day 
and invited the Resident to be present at the ceremony. 


Mr. Jenkins remonstrated, stating that as tlie Peishwa was at that 
moment in arms against the English, the Rajah’s public acceptance of 
these marks of distinction was inconsistent with the terms of liis 
alliance with our Government. 


On the following day, the Rajah received the khillut in public Dur- 
bar, and afterwards proceeded to his chief camp, beyond Taklee, where, 
in front of his troops, he assumed with every ceremony the dignity of 
General-in-Chief of the armies of the Mahratta empire. The next 
morning an extreme measure which had been delayed to the utmost, 
was carried out — the brigade under Lieutenant-Colonel Hopeton Scott 
moved from its lines to the Residency, also occupying the double hill 
of Seetabuldea This movement was executed only just in time, for a 
body of Arabs, stationed in a village where now stands the Railvyay 
Station, were only awaiting the final order to secure fhis position for 
themselves. 

Expresses were now $ent to callup General Doveton with the second 
division of the Deccan army from Berar. , : . ^ ^ 

The troops with Lieutenant-Colofiel Scott W 
battalions of Madras Native Infantry, one b^tt^Ii(^^ 
the other of the 24th, both mttch treiikefiod % isicktofe. ; 
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cilbO the Eey dent s escort, two companies of Native infantry three 
troops of bongal Native cavalrV, and four six-noun.lor i i ’ 

Europeans of the Madras Artillery. ' ^ inaTinod by 

The hill of Seetabuldee, standing close over the Rosulcncy consists 
of two etninonces joined bya narrow neck of ground ali mt 300 yanL' 
mtength of TOnsiderably lesser elevation than either of the two Jiills. 
Ihe whole surface is rock, so that it was impossible in a short time to 
throw up any intrenchment. Of the two eminences, that to the north 

IS the lesser, but, being within musket range of the principal sun n 
Its possession wi^, of vital importance, particularly as on that side tlm 

subuibs oftlic City came close up to its base, and cover to the 

enemy who throughout the 2Gth were seen collectimr. Tliive hundrerl 
men of the 241 i Regiment, under Captain Saddler, were i^ste" 
sinaller hill with one pm. The cavalry oeeipiiod the miclosures about 
the Kcsidericy ju, St below the lull on the .south; tlic remaiudei- of the 

Jorce, scarcely 800 men, were posted on the larger hill. 

On the evening of the 20th the battle heganV An.hi from the 

y M pickets of the similler 
hill. 1 his was the signal for a general attack on tlie Eimiish posi- 


tmn. llm engagement lasted till about two o’clock in the mornim.- 
when it slackened somewhat on the side of tlic Mahrattas Siwerai 
times durnig the night, the Arabs had come on. sword in liaml, and tried 
hard to carry tiie smaller hill, but were repulsed every tiiA,* tlioimli at 
t ie cost of many lives to the defenders. Time after time, as tlie'mnk's 
ot the 24th regiment were tliinncd, help was sent down from tlio 20tli 
^vliicii was j^osteJ on the larger hill, * 


Dawn of the morning on the 27th November saw the Emdisli troops' 
Iioldmg an isolated position. Eighteen thousand men, of whom iioarlv 
onc-ipiartcr were Arabs, ayere diauyn up against tliem, with thirty-six 
guns, all brought into position during the past riight. 

At 5 o’clock in the morning the few remaining men of the 24th 
wing utterly exhausted, were withdrawn, their place lieirig talcen liy 
the Resident’s escort with orders to confine their defence to the sum- 
mit of the smaller hill, which had by this time been somewhat streiu>th- 
cnml by a breastwork of bags of grain. Thus they continued to iT-ht 
till J o clock, when the Arabs again charged home. Just as they orained 
the crest, the accMental explosion of a tumbril caused some confusion 
jUnong the defenders. The sepoys were overpowered, the lesser hill 
lost, and the pm; which fell into the enemy’s hands, was turned against 
the gi’eater hill. The brigade had now lost much of their superiority 
111 position ; from the nearness of the enemy and the fire of the trim 
on the lost hill, officers and men began to drop fast. The enemy’s 
pvalry and infantry began to close in from every side, and to prepare 
A ’ ^ assault. To add to the perplexity of the moment, the 

Arabs broke iiltb the huts of oW troopSj and the shrieks of their wives 
and qhildren reached the ears of the sepoys. 

The^thKeeltroops of Bengal cavalry, together witli tlie Madras horse- 

kept all this while in the encio- 
sures arbuid.t^ R^^ddepey. .Their .Qcipn^der, eaptain Fitzgerald, now 
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formed his men outside the enclosures, and charged the principal body 
of the enemy’s horse. The Mahrattas did not long resist the onset of 
this little band, hut, breaking in all directions, abandoned a sraaU bat- 
tery by which they had been supported, hitzgerald pursued them for 
loL distance, thmi reforming, charged the battery, took the guns, and 
brou<»’Ut tliein into tlic Residency in triumph. 

This success had been witnessed by all the infantry on the hill ; and 
the men, before drooping from the fatigue of httcen hours lighting, be- 
came once more animated. A contmned attack of cavalry and infan- 
try on tlio Arabs was being arranged, when another tiimbrd on the los- 
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sm- hill blew up.: causing 'great confndon amongst the enemy, 
advantage was seized ; ami the little hill was in a low monients 
in possession of our troops, who pursnod the enemy through the 

village and spiked two guns beyond It, before they returned to 

posts. _ 

A-ain the Arabs were rallie.l, ami fresh troops brought up. Just as 
thef 'vere ready to advance against the hill, a well ti.ned charge around 
the base of it, liy a single troop ot cavalry undot Comet bniith, took 
Ihe.m in the flank ami finally scattered them. 

The troops from the hill now ma#a g.meral advance, and cleared the 
•.■round all Uliout. By noon the ciicniy’s artillery was carried away, and 

10 liattlo \vas*<)VOV. i i -n i 

‘ The British lost 307 killed and wounded. Amongst the killed was 
Mr. Sotlieby, of the Civil Service, who had been m attondaiico on the 
llesideut th'iougliout the cugagemoiit. 

After this humiliating defeat, the Rajah hastened to disavow any 

conuectiou with the attack, and to express h.s 

.A I Irnons and ouns were withdrawn irom tiie beeianuiaei. 

Sid. of the City. On the 29th Colonel Gahan’s detaidiment came in so 
lliat the Resident’s position became much stronger. Majoi Pitman aC 
thattlY t Accembor with a detachment of troops belonging to 

rjStiun the light part of General Doveton’s divi- 

sion, five battalions of Native infantry, the Gth Bengal cavaliy a tioop 

llliXady llSu initS BrC''c"LmunrcatLn3 wJuld bo held With 
him till liis troops wore disbanded. 

The Resident on the 15th December demanded the unconditional 
surremler of the Rajah and the disbandment of his troops. Ti 

- * , r. n . 


„.lero the^ On the 

cavaby on tLir right in the open ground towards Anjnee. 


vairy uu — — x ^ 

A. 9 o’clock Stll'eSiog wS fi^buS 

an obstinate lesi^tance. ^ t fought on the ground lying 

th/ Sbukerdurrah tank, the preseat 
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crn and old Soiiegaon roads quite close to Nagpore. The Mahrattas 
were completely routed. They lo.st their Avhole camp with 40 ele- 
phants, 41 guns in battery, and 23 in a neighbouring depot. 

d he Slahiatta clncfs wlio had not surrendered, biung depriv'cd ot 
Appa Sahib’s authority, lost all control over the scattered force.s, which 
now dispersed all over the country. 


But in the city a targe body of Arab.s .and Hind(.o.st.anee.s hchl out for 
special terms beyond payment of all that was due to them, and would 
• not listen to the ordor.s of A ppa Sahib to lay down their arni.s. They 
were paid their arrears, and ('very induccmmit- for marching out of the 
country in all security offered, but without effect. 

These men, occupying a number of separate honse.s, the onlv ap- 
proacli to which was by narrow lanes, mainlained fir some days a'stout 
resistance. At last however th(?y ca.|>itulated. 


The articles of capitulation were not .signed till the 2!l(li or the 30th 
This brave garrison dcyiarted with a safe-conduct to Borar. 

After the r<-dnc( ion of the city, 11,0 Th'sid.'n!, not b.aving yc’t receiv- 

ed full instruetmus i„,gan to treatwith 

Appa Sahib f.ir his rest oral i,>ntd?tlKi Ihrone. The terms offV'red to 
him were tha he should ct'do to the British the hill* of Seetabuldcc 
and some lauds adjoining; that in lieu of all subsidy ho slionid cede the 
Mahratta districts ni the Nerbinhl.a valley, and I hat he should allow 
for a time, full iinhtmy |) 088 es.sion of the oomitrv to tlio Enolish These 
negociations eventually received the a.sscnt of the (dovernor General 
Appa bahib wa.s replaced on the throne, and the division of General 

in taking the forts in the territory 
Pelshil ^tlkar, and in (lie pursuit of the flying 


No sooner hy General Dovefon’s troops h-ft Nagpore, then Appi 

Bons toX'K- I r nnd .s,..nt secret instnic 

. to the Kil ,_id,ii,s niit to surrender the forts, whiidi they were hold 

Fife ” ^ i^_Eng 'sh; and, hnally he applied for as.sistaneo to Ba.jee Bar 
Even wffhin a.lay s inarcli of I lie capital, tl.e wild Gonds were hurriim 

ttr Rfli ’'<-'’'tnging to tlie Bank' 

Baee, the Rajah s politaeid opponent. He .sent message.s for hi'lp to tin 

Paishwa, and arranged for his own escape to Chanda. Sir R Jenkin 
now arrested the Rajah, and it rvas determined that he sliould be cCn 
oftb" «ent under escort towards Allaha- 

ted, but.on the road he managed to comipthLs guard, and e.scaned in 

the^dr^ of a sepoy He fled to the Mahadeo hills, wlierc he was join- 

A Pindaree leaders. He ultimately esoroei 

ed, first to Aseeergurh, and then to the Punjab. cscapei 

^ grandchild o 

Rughojee n. was adopted by the widows of his grandfixther He tool 
tJa ^,e ofBhonslah,and was recognized as R§ah RuSiee m n 

^ MiM terms ^M we. granted^ to Appa Sahib in 1816 A' Re 
gency was established, at the head of which wa« the Banka bL, widot 
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of the second Riighojee. She had the care of the young Rajah^s person, 
but the Resident superintended and administered every department of 
the State through oiiicers appointed by himself. 


In the year ISoO, during the Resiileiitsliip of the Ilon’ble R. Caven- 
dish, and four years after the departure of KSir R. Jenkins, from the scene 
of his labours, the Rajah was permitted to assume the actual govern- 
ment. d'he time of the Rajah’s minoi’ity, Avhen the country was ad- 
ministered by British OlHcers under the Resident, is still remembered 
with favour by the people. 

Nothing occurred to distui-V) tlio peace at large during the next 
seventeen years; the country av:is (piiet and pr;)sperous; and the greater 
security," afforded by a firm and just rule, was a great stimulus to 
banking and trade, in the year A. i). 1818 an imposter named Rug- 
hobartee Gosace, ])rel ending to be Appa Sahib, raised an insurrection 
in Berar, but the disturlKiuce ^lid not extend to Nagpore. 

Rughojee ITT. died in I)ecciVit)er 18o;3 without a child, begotten or 
adopted. .Tlie Manpiis of i ){dhousio, then Govawnor (General, declared 
that the State of Nagpore had la|)sed to' tlie paramount power. This 
order was corihrmod by the (a)urt of Directors of the late East 
India Company and by tlie Crown, and Nagpore became a British 
Province. r 

It may be well licre to .attempt a briof examination into tbo compo- 
sition of the Government under the J3honsiahs. The Bhonslahs, at 
least the first four of them, weie military chiefs, with the habits of 
rough Soldiers, connected by blood and l)y constant familiar intercourse, 
with every principal ohicer. Dcsccnde'(l from the class of cultivators, 
they ever favonretl and fostered that order, ddiey were rapacious indeed, 
yet selilom crud totiui lower classes. 

The pj’iiicG regnant was far from absolute, as we have seen; the 
younger brothers held povdons of the kingdom as appanages ; they 
were bound to servo the Rajah as their feudal chief, but held their own 
independent courts, and full management of tlieir own territories. The 
near relations of the family had a voice in all matters of moment. 

When the great Rughojee T. came into Berar, certain Officers of 
State were sent with him, for whom he had to provide. The Durruck- 
•dars and Mankurries often acted as spies on him, always looking to 
Poona as their home, and working in the interests of the Peishwa, 

After the members of the reigning family and other immediate con- 
nections among the Manjcurrics in degree, came the civil apd military 
functionaries. Of these, the Dewan Avas at the head of all departtnepta 
of the State, the Phurnavees was the accountant, the Wurar Pandijai 
(originally an officer under the Gonds,) was keeper of the ^^Lagwun 
cords” which shoAved the actual state of cultivation, occupancy 
rents of land. This would be a very important office in a State 
the land assessments* were annual. The CJiitnavees w6» the CSiief 
Secretary, and the Moonshee was Secretary for Foreign affairir, whil^ 
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the Siccanuvees was keeper of the great seal. These oflPiees were con- 
sidered hereditary ; where the person inheriting office was unlit, the 
department was managed by deputy/ but a portion of the emoluments 
went to the support of liereditary office-bearer. 

The principal military Officers were the SarJnftur, or Controller of 
army estates, the Mir Buksbec, or Pay Master Cener il, the Pagali- 
nuvees or Controller of the body guard, and a similar offi(;er for the ar- 
tillery. 

« 

^he Subadars of Provinces bold military and civil command wiihin 
their respective local jurrsdictions. Tliese officers wore for the most part 
paid by' Jageers, or by other grants of land on exceptionally favourable 
terms. There were no sojmrate officers employ e<l exclusively in the 
Judicial or Police departments. Tmpen tant suits of a civil nature and 
heinous crimes were docidtal by the Itajali himself, or some times by 
Punebayets in open Durbar. Potty affairs were sol tied by the revenue 
officers in the districts, and by specially .appointcvl (Join ts in tlie City. 

Of the success of tlie Mahratta administration, wo may say that 
from their first arrival no to A. D. 171)2 the country was ou the whole 
prosperous, the reveii\ie and the area of cultivation lia,d then reached 
their maximum ; but after that date misrule ami op|)resslve assessment 
reduced the condition of the wjuole country. Wluai Berar and Cuttack 
were lost to Rughojoe il,. lie would not reduce his almy and expendi- 
ture in proportion to bis lessene 1 revenue. In the districts near Nagpore, 
many petty and hitherto unheard of taxes were imposed, and a system 
of taking ^‘Nuzzurs” resorted to. Tirmorc remote districts, large tracts 
were given in Jageer to mili^vry loaders for tlie support of their 
troops. Added to these causes for retrogression, the country was being 
overrun, year after year by the Pindarees. Tlie short reign of Appa 
Sahib was marked by still greater exaction than bad prevailed under 
Rughojee n ; land fell out of cultivation, and patel or ryot alike was 
involved in debt, from whicli lie was only able to exl,ricate himself 
during the wise rule of Sir Richard donkins. It is remarkable that 
between a. d. 1820 and 1825, tlie total area of cultivation had increas- 
ed twelve per cent. 

In their lives the general classes of the people scorn ever to have 
been quiet, abstemious, and temperate ; and the women, even of the 
highest classes, enjoyed much more personal freedom than is common 
in most parts of India. Their lives were simple, the manners boorish. 
They were capital colonists and farmers. 

There seems never to have been any large permanent military popu- 
lation, looking to the sword as their inheritance. The cavalry vras 
mostly raised iii the Poona country. The Silladars wlio took service 
here never regarded Nagpore as their home. The clouds of Mahratta 
hbrsemen,” of whom we often read, never could have applied to the 
IT^pere indigenods armies. 

V iQn the whole, it seems certain that the earlier fehonslahs, rapacious as 
they the of their neighbours, were not addicted 
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to oppression at home. On the other hand, from the second Rucrhoiee’s 
time, the Pindaree incursions and oppressive taxation caused much 
suitenng amongst the peaceful inhabitants. 

Among all the Native rulers and chiefs of whom mention has been 
made m these pages, there arc four names still chorishe<l in the district 
for having made tlio welfare of tlie people the chief aim of their lives- 
%agpore Gond, Bukht l>oolimd; tlum the Mahratta, Kajah Janojee, ^‘the 

Statesmen, settler (>t what his tatlu^r (>nly confjuered^ Vvith his soldierly' General 
and able civil ofTicer, Ikughojoe Kul^aJi(lia^ was Mike a father to 
the people committed to his cli irge;” histly, tlie good widow of Rm>^ho- 
jee II, tlie Ihinka JIaee, wJio throughout her long and useful life, was as 
much (listingulslKMl as the ].i()teet,ress of her own people as by her 
steady support to the I’jiiglisip aiul to tlio cause of order and good 
government. 

A. D. M6S to From 18o3 till iShl, tlie d;)minif)n ot llu' latri Hajah were adminis- 
tered by a commission ol odeers, at wiiose headl was tlie Commissioner 
of the “ Nagporo Province.” 'J'iio oven course of affairs in that period 
wa-s broken only by ttie local events .-onnoctcJ with the o-reat Mutiny 
and disturliauces of I857-5.S. A f.vief skei.eli of these ma}'^ i^erhaps aii* 
propriately close this lung section. 


A. D. 1857. It has never been discovered tliat any special communications fionn 
other (piarters liad*beeu received to the outbreak ofdlio Beiural 

army by those parties in Nagpon- wlio a-boiit tlie very lieginnim^ of the 
Mutiny became more (.>r hrss (iislurlHsl. ddie ‘‘(diuiipatees” had indeed 
been ciiculated, l')ut here, as in otli^'r parts of India, tlieir import was 
certainly not understood by the liulk of th(‘ people, amongst whom they 
failed to attract any particul.vr attention. 


AprU. noticiHl, liowevcr, ah ont fJic end of Ai»ril, on the part of 

some of the loading Maliomedans o! the C-'lly an unwonted opposition to 
the orders of Government on the subject of extra-mural sepulture. 
This opposition was met by decisiv^e afanon, intra-mural sepulture w-as 
prohibited, and the order was obeyed but not without covert hints that 
the time for issue of orders liy any British G ivernment was not far 
from its close. I he behaviour of the Mussulmans was from this time 
carefully watched. 

Mky, beginning of May 1857, Mr. Plowden was (Commissioner of 

the Nagpore Province ; the officer in charge of the district was 
Mr. Ellis,* of the Madras Civil Service ; his Assistant Commissioner was 
Mr. Ross, the present Settlement Officer of Nagpore; the troops stationed 
at Nagpore were all of them belonging to the Nagpore irregular force; they 
Nagpor® consis ted of a regiment bf irregular cavalry, mostly composed of Mahome- 
garrlgon- dans, and many of them connected by relationship with the Mahomet 
dans ofNagpore, a battery of light field artillery, and the 1st Regimen V 
irregular infantry; these last wei*e mostly Hindoos tanees ; the Canton^ 


Council o^* In ^ dihfciagui^ied mfembsir (fet Madias,) oi tba LegiiliiiT# k- 
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merit of Kamptee was garrisoned by Madras ti-oops, consisting' of two 
European batteries of artillery, one regiment of native cavairv and 
two regiments Native Infantry, 

Intelligence of the calamities at Meerut and Dellii arrived at Nae- 
pore before the end of May; and it seems that immediately after this 
a scheme for rising was concocted in the lines of the irregular cavairv 
•in conjunction with the Mussulmans of tlie city. Secret niiditlv meet 

discovered by Mr. Ellis; and'^the Scotch 
Church Missionaries, who had schools, and some influenco in the eitv 
had given warning that tlie public mind was nivicli disturbed. 

The rising was fixed for the night of the 13th of Juno, when the 
ascent of a fire baHoon from the City was to have given the sio-nal to 
the cavalry. But just before, [irobaldv to allay suspicion the tuvrlry 
had formally volunteere.l for .service, and had asked to be led a uiin4 
the mutineers in Upper India. On the 13th, one s.piadron of the'^ rei-i- 
ment received orders to march towards Sioruo as iia.rt of a foivc 
moving to the north from Kamptee. This was just a few Imurs hofore 
the time fixed, and it took them by surprise. A Duffadar bv name 
Daood Khan was deputed to the infan trv lines to rouse the re<dment 
to action. Daood K lian iva..s at once seizo.l and eontined by the first man 
whom he addressed. Mr. Ellis and Mr. Boss, as soon as they had been 
made aware, through information communicated liy one Pooriin Simdi 
thejail darogah, of certain suspicions movements iu'thc Vlavalry lines'^t 
once commumeated personally with (kptaiii Wood, secon 1 in command 
of the cavalry. At Captain VVood’s house it was discovered that the re<d- 
meut were saddling their horses. It was now p.-ist 10 o’clock at niidit 
and by this tune the alarm was general. Mr. Ellis sent the ladies of 
the station for safety to Kam])teo ; and troops were summoned IV.nn 
that place. Meantime the arsenal had heeii cai-ed for by Major Bell 
Commissary of Ordnance. Loaded cannon were brought up to com- 
mand the entrance and approaehe.s, while a small d(>t:v'hm<mt of Mad- 
ras sepoys proceeded to the Seefcahuldeo hill, and •■■•ot all tlie mins in 
position. The behaviour of theso last was .siicli as to remove auv 
anxiety as to the Madras troops having been tamper'cd wilh. But at 
this juncture, until tlie arrival of troops from Kamptee, every tliincr 
dreaded on the temper of the irregular infiuitry and artillery. The 
Ofticer commanding the infantry was prostrate 'from wounds I'cceivod 
from a tiger, the only other Officer of the regiment was away from the 
station Accordingly, Lieutenant Cumberlege, the Coin miss loner’s Per- 
sonal Assista,nt, who had previously been with this regiment, proceed- 
ed to their lines and took temporary conmiand. He "found that the 
regiment had fallen in of their own accord on tlieir parade ground 
most ready and willing to execute any orders. The battery of artillery, 
commanded by Captain Playfair, evinced a .spirit eipially good. 

Irving made sure of these . portions of the troops, Mr. Ellis now 
went down to the City. Everything was found perfectly tranquil. The 
conspirators must have become aware that the authorities were on the 
wert, that their co-operators in the cavalry had fniled to get the in- 

tantry to join, and were now hesitating. The fire balloon was never 
sent vip. » 
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The cavah; 7 , when they heard of the fate of their emissary, seem to have 
lost all heart. They unsaddled their horses and rem.ained quiot. Sub- 
sequently they were turned out on foot without their arms, the infantry 
and the artillery being drawn up in position fronting and flan kino* 
them. It was in vain that erforts were ina'le to induce them to name 
the ringleaders, or those who had he(3a saddling their horses. 

The Dufifciu ir who had been seized in the inflintry lines was tried 
by Court-mai tial on the next day, and condemned to death. The be- 
haviour of tlic Native oflicers of the cavalry liad been closely watched 
by Mr. Ellis, ddie senior Rosaldar, the Wordee Major,’’ and a Kdte 
Duffadar were arrested. Witliin a fovv days, chiefly tlrroiigh the in- 
strumentality of a Native gentleman, Tuftoozool Hoosain Ivhari; whose 
loyalty had been throughout conspicuous, complete evidence '^vas 
brought forward, by moans of wliicli these throe, together with another 
Resaldar and a Jemad ar, were cjuvicte l. They wore h.an >ed from the 
ramparts of the fort overlooking the Chty. Also from^ among the 
MussulmanB of the (-^ity, two Iversons were executed, viz. the 
Nowab Qadir Ali Khan and Vilayut Mecan, botli men of liigli family 
and position. The bulk of the treasure was now removed for security 
to the fort on the upper SoeUibul doe hill, into which atvl the arsenal 
situated at its foot, a snp[>ly of pi'ovislons for three mouths was speedily 
thrown. 

On the 2Uh flune (ho c.avahy wore disaruled. Thedr arms and ac- 
coutrements wore remov( 3 rl t«) the arsenal. The men were kept till 
November under surveillance in their own linos, in November they 
were again armed, and employed towcirds Suml)ulpore, wlicre they 
performed their duties well. 

Besides this, there was no actual disturbance within the district of 
Nagpore. In the cavalry ih‘.‘re had been one squadron compose 1 
almost entirely of M n,li rat tas, ami those seem, to liavo been implicat(>d 
just as much asThc Mnssuhn.cns, for, amongst a number of Officers and 
men expelled, from the regimmrt, were one Mahratta Resaldar, one 
Naib Resaldar, and two troopers. The vast majority of the population 
liaving hitherto remaiiK'd quiescent, and the lidelity of the Madras force 
at Kamptce being now placed beyond question, the local crisis was pas- 
sed. 

For the skill, the forethought, the judgment, and the resolution wit^ 
which afliiirs were managed h\ the City up to the time of the crisi®» 
for the discovery of the ineetings, for the subsequent watch put on th^ 
conspirators, and for the promptitude with which punishment foil on tb® 
chief offenders, no small meed of praise is due to Mr. Ellis and to his co" 
adjutor Mr. Ross.* And it ought not to be forgotten that here again the 
aged Princess Banka Baee brought all her influence to bear on the side 
of the authorities in dealing with the doubtfully inclined Mahratt|is 
connected with the late reigning family, when the southern MAfaratta 
country was much disturbed, and was looking to Nagpore as to a to- 
con, when too the turbulent subjects in the north of the Ni^arnV 
tory could hardly have remained quiet had there been, any 
ficulty at .Nagpore. ^ v 
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' The course of events after the year 1857 cannot be trcatod under 
this section ; unless to mention that the necessity for guarding against 
any irruption into the Ncagpore Province by the ubiquitous Tantea 
Topee, who had at the close of the year 1858 crossed the Nerbudda, 
east of Hoshungabad, vvas met by sending out to the banks of the Wurdah 
river, from Kampteo a column consisting of one troop Kuropean horse 
artillery, the 7th Madras cavalry* an<] the ‘Jdtli Madras Native infan- 
try, under Colonel Osborne, Vv'itli Mr. Ross as civil oHicer ; while Major 
Henry Sliakespear, with a body of irregular cavalry, accompanied, by 
Lkm tenant Cumberlege in his civil cap*u;’ity, proceeded to the (Jhind- 
wara district. The effect of these dis])ositious was, that Tantea 
Topee, who had penetrated as tarns, and burnt Mooltye, in llic Baitool 
district, was turned off in an easterly direction, when he Avas met by a 
cobimn from Oornraotc(i under Brigadier Hill, defeated, and again 
driven northwards. 


It remains only to add that, in the year 18fl], the Nagpore Pro- 
vinec” was amalgamated with the Provinecs known as the Saugor and 
Ncilnidda Territories,’’ the wdiole forming the present Central Pro- 
vinces,” with the licad-cjuartors of tlie administration at Nagpore. 


The method of revenno, gcmeral, and judicial administration, may 
1)0 noticed very brielly as it is precisely tlic same as in other dis-. 
tricts belonging to these and to other Provinces in India, governed 
under what is termed the non-regulation system. 

The Deputy (.Commissioner, or bead executive and ad minis tratiye 
officer in the district, is collector of the general revenue in all its 
branches, the liead civil Jiulge, and the chief Magistrate. He is 
charged also with general control ovaw the Police, with the superin- 
tendence of Public Instruction, with the c<.>llcction and expenditure 
of local funds, with the constiMiction of local public wnrks, and Avith 
other general and miscellaneous duties, which it is needless here 
mention. 

To assist him in his revenue. Judicial and miscellaneous duties, the 
Deputy Commissioner of Nagpore has generally four Assistant, or Extra- 
Assistant Commissioners, who are Assistant or Deputy Collectors, As- 
sistant Magistrates, and Assistant Civil Judges. At the head-quar- 
ters of each of the"^ four Sub-divisions or Tcliseels is a Tohseeldar, who 
is in his turn Sub-collector, and Subordinate Magistrate, and Civil 
Judge. Sometimes the Naib-Tehseeldar, or Deputy Sub-collector, 
has jurisdiction in petty civil suits. 

' As regards certain special Departments, the Deputy Commissioner 

works though special ministerial offices (at the head of each depart- 
ment) such as the District Superintendent of Police, the Inspector of 
Schools, and others. 

♦ The fovu- »uh-diTi«ioiie are-^Nagpore^ Oomrair, Ramtck, and KaWlc* 
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There are at present nine stipendiary Magistrates’ Courts, subordinate 
to the Deputy Commissioner as follows : — 


Court. 

Caiilonment Magistrate of < 
K am]) tec. ( 

Assistant Commissioners.,., | 


Do. 


2 ’rchseeldar." 


D< 


Poivers. 

Full magisterial powers up to 2' 
years’ imprisoiimenb and 1,000- 
riipees line. 

Do, Do. 

Subordinate • magisterial powers 
up t(> 0 mon ths’ imprison men t, 
and 200 rupees line. 


2 Teliseoidaj's. 


f 

■■'I 

C P( ) we rs of Su herd in ate Magi strate, 
.. Jst Chiss, up to 6 rnontlis’ impri- 

f 


imim- 
fine. 


up 

soiuiient, or 200 rupees 

Pow(‘rs of Subordinate Magistrate, 
... -j 2nd Class, powers up to 1 month’s- 
( imprisonment, and 50 rupees iine 

The Deputy Commissioner’s Court has powers up to sentence of 
seven years’ trans|)ortat.ion, or imprisonnunit, and unlimited tine. 

There are also 15 nt)n-sti|)(mdiary, or Tlonorary Magistrates. The 
iShitive gentlemen presiding over tlu'se Courts answer in some respects 
to Justices ol tlu‘^ Peac(^ in Fngland. They decide a considei^dole num- 
ber of cases. The Deputy Conimissioner, the Cantonment Magistrate 
of Kamptee, and generally two of the Assistant Commissioners are also 
Justices of the l^eace with jurisdiction to try and punisli European 
oifenders in petty cases, and to commit for felonies to the High Court at 
Bombay. 

’J’lie Civil Judicial Courts are at present ten in number, viz : — • 

Grade acrordiifi/ to 

Court. 

t/oaris o/ ( t atnU I ro~ 
viticcs. 


/arwdlction in sluts 
vj) to. 


Deputy Commissioner. 

Senior Station (,^onrt, Assis- ) 
taut Commissioner. j 

Junior Station Court, Assis- ) 
tant Commissioner. J 

Court of Small Causes, Nag-, 
pore. ( Special Civil 
Court ). 

Court of Small Causes, i 
Kamptee. (Cantonment V 
Magistrate Kamptee.) I 

Court- of' Tehseeldar, Nag- \ 
pore. j 


Sixth. 


Fifth. 


Third. 


J 

} 


Second. 


unlimited. 

R,s. 

5,000 

500 

1 , 000 “ 


600 


. 300 


Courts, 


Court of Tehseeldar, Ram- 
tek. 

Court of Tehseeldar, Ooin- 


rair. 


Court of Tehseeldar, 
tole. 

Court of Naib Tehseeldar, ) 
^ Oomrair. 


} 
} 

ar, Ka-j^ 
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1 

Grads according to 

i 

Act coustituiing Civil 

J urisdiction in suits 

Courts of Central Pro- 

up to. 

vinces. 

Rs. 

First. 

100 

First. 

100 

Second. 

300 

1 

50 


NAQl?ORg^ 


Appeals from the decisions of the Civil Courts of the Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 
and 4th Grades, and from tl.e decisions in the Civil Courts of the 1st 
find 2nd Grades of Subordinate M;i‘^istrat.es are heard in the Deputy 
Commissioner’s Court. Appeals from the decisions in the Civil Court 
of the 5th and 6th (the Deputy Commissioner’s Court) grades, and 
from tlie magisterial decisions of the Deputy Commissioner and Magis- 
trates with full powers, lie to the Court of the Commissioner of the 
Nagpore Division. 


♦ The Civil and (himinal Coinis of the Deputy t'omnfissioner and the site of Courts. 

Assistant Gommissioners, oi'dinarily sit in tlie head-cjuartors of the 
district, — Seid-abuldee, a suburl) of Tshag|)ore ; the Nagporo Court of Small 
Causes, and Civil ami Criminal Courts of the 'rehsiaddar of Nag]>ore sit in 
the City of Nagpore. The Cantonment Magistrate of Jvamptee holds his 
(Jivil and Criminal Courts in the Cantonment. Of the Honorary 
Magistrates, thirteen hold their (.lourts at Nagpore, one at Kamptee, 
and one in Mhopa. 


The Divisional Commissioner’s Court is held at Taklee, — another suburb 
of Nagpore. On the Civil side it is an Appellate Courtonly. OntheCrimi- 
nal side it is a Sessions Court, with powers up (o 14 years’ imprisonment, 
and transportation for life, and is competent also to pass sentence of 
death, subject to coutirmation hy tlie Court of the Judicial Commis- 
sioner of the Provinces, 


Ihe whole of the district administration, whether in the revenue, Police, 
judicial, or miscellaneous departments is sulijcct to the general super- 
vision and control of the Divisional Commissioner, who superintends 
besidei^ this district, the four neighbouringMistricts of Bhundara, Wur- 
dah, Chanda, and Balaghat. 


The constabulary force consists of two distirict bodies, — the District 
Police, and the Town Police. The former arc paid from the general 
revenues, and are available for service throughout the Central Pro- 
vinces ; the latter are paid from the municipal funds of the towns in 
which they are stationed ; and theoretically their duties are confined to 
that towii alone. In practice, however, it is often found advisable to 
extend their jurisdiction over a considerable neighbouring area. 
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The District Superintendent of Police (always an English Officer, who 
ordinarily has under liim a European A ssistant) is at the head of the 
whole force. 


The istrengtli 

of the entire Police Force 

is as follows — 
District Toum 

Total, 



Police^ 

Police. 

Disti;jpt Su])orii 

iteiident ... ... 

1 

. . 

1 

Assistant 

i 

1 

• . 

1 

Nagpore G ity 

Do. 


1 

1 

^Ins})cct,ors 

... 

3 

2 

a 

Chief ( tmstab 

iCS 

11 

10 

21 

Head Do. 

... ... ... 

57 

78 

185 . 

i'Const:'. Iflos 

. . • ... ... 

448 

476 

924 

Bov OrdeshievS 

... ... ... 

G 

9 

15 

Mounted 1 Duffadars 

• • 

• . 

2 

Police J ^ 

hovars 


... 

67 


Grand totals ... 

527 

57G 

1,172 

The iotal popi 
square niilcan;e 8 
and as one to e\'' 

inti on 0.1 the District being 684,121 ; and 

the tota - 

,GS:2, the Police are thus r 
a y 3 08 square miles. 

US one to 

every 5 

41 persons; 


The Govor'nmeftt rt*\'eiiues are derivx'd from the land tax, excise on 
spiri t>^’, npiuiii, aiii! (I ru'^s j Stamps, forests, salt, pandbari, and a few 
misc.'Iiauooiis potty taxes. 

The laud revomic (leuianvl for the year i8G6-G7 was Rs. 7,95,941 
As all details of information respecting land tenures and assessment 
will bo separately supplioad in a succeeding section, it will be sufficient 
to say hero that this l>randi of revenue will remain fixed at the same, 
or almost at the .'>^ame amiu.al amount until the close of the present 
sottleiiieul. 

The excise rov ( an »e in the year 18GG-67 amounted to Rs. 2,29,888. 
The duty is at [wosont levied under what is termed the contract system, 
vdnch consists in the ain^ Scale by auction of the monopoly of right 
to manufacture and sell spirits avitliin the specified phaces, or tracts of 
country into which the district is for this purpose divided. There are 
at present six of these monopolies, — one for the City of Nagpore, one for 
the cantonment of K.amptee, and one for each of the four Tehseelees. 

The new method ( or the central distillery system), is to be intro- 
duced from the 1st May 18G7' It consists in the prescription of oertam 
places in which alone spirits may be manufactured, and the payment ot 
a fixed duty on removal by licensed vendors; and the tendency xs to 
diTniiiish consumption, but to prevent any large fiscal loss by the higher 
duty levied on the diminished amount manufactured. It is believed 
fhp VO. venue will not suffer by the change. 



♦ Two of these are Buropeana. 

t Includes two European CojMtabl^ for Nagpoi# City mi ^on. 
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The revenue realized on opium and drugs is obtairled chiefly by leas- 
ing out monopolies of riglit to sell by retail, and in r.om (3 small part, 
by fees levied on the cultivation of the poppy. Tlie total revenue from 
this source for 1866-67 was Rs. 25,016. 

From the stamp i^evenuo ol 1866-67 realized under the rules of the 
Stamp Act (Act X. of 1862 ) was obtained tlie sum ot Rs. l,28,o66-6-0. The 
increase in this branch depends on the increase in eornmorcial transac- 
tions, and litigation, and on the cfliclency of the arin iigeirients for the 
detection and punishment of olhiiira^s against tht‘ Stain}') lawit- This 
source of revenue is in a flourishing state. 

The unreserved forevsts and waste lands of the (list! id rre for the 
most part let out on usufruct leases, and thus alibrJ a considerable 
amount of revenue. The system has been intro'liico'.l of leasing' out 
the right to collect or levy dues on minor forest ])ro'l:>v’e only, to wit, 
grass, mowha and other fruits, gums, firewood, and the like, — the district 
authorities reserving the right to duty on all tindna* excoyjtijig fire- 
wood. This plan has been found to answer well. TIk' area, from which 
this revenue is produced will annual ly diminish, a.s the })lot;b are dis- 
posed of under existing waste land and clearaneo lease rule-’, 'fhese 
rules permit the sale in freehold of all waste lands at a mediini'ini price 
of Rs. 2-8-0 per acre, and provide i'ov their disposal on h c-g leases con- 
ditional on final clearance and I’eclavnation. But it is hartllc Jieeessary 
to say, that any loss thus eflected in annual revenue ’will ]>e umre than 
counterbalanced hy the proceeds of sale in the one* case, and by the 
additional area ultimately brought under asso.ssineiit in th? other. 
The forest revenues of 1866-67 amounted to Rs. 14,060. 

The pandhari is a tax peculiar to this [Ku tof the co.niiry, and has the 
sanction, of long usage. It was leyied under the Mahral tas, iiomiually 
on all non-agricultnrists, and was calculated on tlio ostensible moans 
of each rate-payer. It has generally been referred In its prineiples to 
the nattire of a house-tax; l)ut, witl)Out doubt, there use ! to be nianjr 
non-agricultural house-liolders speeudly .and sornewii t arbiLrarily 
exempted; nor was much care taken to ccjualize i-'s inciden *e so as to 
distribute it equitably ov^er the rate-paying population, d'lie lax, liow- 
ever, is one to which the people are accustomed, and nob indisposed. 
It provides moreover a legitimate means of making the non -agricultu- 
ral classes pay their fair share towards the expenses of tiie Sl ate. The as- 
sessment lists have recently been revised ; an improvement has been ni ade, 
by exempting many of the poorer classes, while the result on the whole has 
been a large increase in re\^enue. Act XIV. of 1867 has i\o\v placed 
this tax 6n a firm basis. This impost yielded Rs. 83, .307 in 1866-67. 

The revenue under the heading miscellaneous is unimportant. It 
Consists of. royalties on certain quarrie.s, oil mills, fisheries, and the like. 

There remains under general revenues only salt tax. This is levied 
not tinder district arrangements, but by a special department ( the Cus- 
toms ). The duty is three rupees per maund of 821b.s. Half of this sum 
is levied as the imports cross the great Central Provinces’ cordon, only 
^ T?*y.short portion of which is in the Nagpore district, and is credited 
to the Oeutral Pro vinces’ revenue. The other half is realized at the salt- 
pftns on the Western Coast > and is credited to the Bombay revenues. 
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The local reverses, or the funds spent in the district^ arise from the 
road, school, and post cesses ; from the nuzzool and ferry funds ; and from 
octroi. 


The road and school cesses are paid by the landholders, and are cal- 
culated at the rate of two per cent respectively on the full assessment 
rate (KainilJumma) of each estate. The revenue in 1866-67 under 
these two heads was Its. 35,070 ; or for each, Rs. 17,585. The pro- 
ceeds are applied to the purposes which their denom nations import, 
— the*first to the repair and construction of local roads, the latter to the 
maintenance of rural schools. The fornier since the year 1866-67 has 
been augmented by larger grants from tlio Municipal funds of the towns 
most benefited by the construction of local lines and railway feeders ; 
the latter forms only a part of llie educational funds ; the remainder 
accruing partly from other local sources, such as grants from Municipal 
funds, and voluntary contrilnitions, and partly from State grants-in-€aid. 

Similarly, the dak or postal cess, imposed for local postal service, is 
a tax on the proj)rietors of land. The rate is one-half per cent on the 
full assessment of each estate. Tlio funds realized under this head 
are not spent exclusively ill the district. The realizations from every 
district in the Province are lurnpod together, and an allotment up to 
the ainouiit of its own actual r(M|uiremeuts is then made to each dis- 
trict. The amount raised unden* this head durine: the year 1866-67 
was Rs 4,430. 

« 

The ^^Nuzzool” consists of the annual proceeds of rent, farm usufruct 
profits, or sale of buildings, lands, orchards, gardens, and other real 
property, the property of (Government, and not subjected to assessment 
to land revenue. Tins is a very important heading of local revenues. 
Ihe proceeds are spent in keeping the different (Government buildings, 
and gardens in good order and repair, in defrayment of charges for 
model farms, purchase of improvc-d agricultural implements, livestock, 
in horticulture, arboriculture, experiments with foreign cotton and 
-cereals, and in other matters intended to promote the good of the peo- 
ple, and the general advancement of the district in agricultural and 
commercial prosperity. Rupees 8,869-2-11 were realized from this source 
in the year 1866-67. 

The ferry fund, as its name imports, consists of the proceeds of fees 
levied at ferries, or from tlie annual sale of ferry contracts. It is sup- 
plemented by the profits of pounds and other minor headings, and is 
expended in purcliase and repair of boats,, improvement of ghats, ^ or 
approaches to rivers, and such like matters. The proceeds in 1866-67 
amounted to Rs, 1,262. 

The most important of the local revenues is the octroi. This tax is 
levied in no less than twenty-six towns. The administration of these 
funds (after the deduction of cost of town Police) is entrusted to the dif- 
ferent Municipal Committees. The right to collect octroi is let out in an- 
nual contracts, separately for each town. The taxis one to which the 
people have long been accustomed during the Mahratta ’Government 
under the name of "Bayer.” Generally it is paid with the utmost con- 
tentment, and is certainly the form of local tax hiost suitable* to The 
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inhabitants of this part of India. The Mahratta Sr^^er ” was in real- 
ity more a transit than an octroi duty. But pains have been taken 
to re-constitute it on a proper basis; and now no imports, but those in- 
tended for actual local sale or consumption are subjected to duty. 

> This branch of local revenue is the main source from which, funds 
. have been derived to carry out the extensive Municipal improvements 
which have been going forwa.rd for the last few years. The impost is 
regulated so as to fall lightly, except on certain articles; and the sclie- 
dules have just been revised so as to make the burden lighter* than 
ever. Until the year 186l]-67 the system was, for each town to expend 
its own funds exclusively on its own improvements, and this plan is 
still followed in the case of Nagpore and Kamptee. But with regard 
to the other towns, it has now been determined to make large grants of 
Municipal funds in aid of the general District Road fund. And there 
can bo but little doubt tliat this was a. most advisable measure, for 
the road cess by itself is totally insufheient jn-operly to open out local 
communications, and it can in no way bo more fairly supplemented 
than by large grants from the towns wdrich are the most immodiate 
partakers of the benefit arising from improved inler-communicatlon. 
Munici pal and comm uni oational improv(urients will now procec'd simul- 
taneously : the one forming the suitable complement to the other. As 
each town is improved within itself, so it will obtain extended moans 
of communication with its fellows, and with (lie great arterial lines of 
traffic. • The octroi funds of the Municipal towns in dSBG-G7 readied 
the large sum of Rs. .‘1,07,050 ; of which, R.'<. 52,489 wmri? set apart for 
watch and ward ; Rs. 33,84.9 for grants-in-aid to district road fund ;anJ 
the remainder spent in Municipal improvements. 

The following table will show the receipts of revenue under the dif- 
ferent heads, imperial and local, for tlio last four years ; — 


Description of rcvenxie. 


1803-04. 

Procot 

1861 05. 

ds in 

1805 00, 

1860 07 

Iviptrial. 

Land Revenue •• 

• • 

8 00 787 

7 94 4B3 

8 01 247 

*7 96 941 

Excise • . • . . . 

a • 

2 19 841 

1 99 895 

2 00 797 

2 29 888 

Opium and other Drugs •• 


20 (>27 

19 487 

23 828 

25 010 

Stamps 

« o • 

1 00 005 

1 05 207 

1 ];i2J8 

1 23 360 

Forests 

• • 


21 253 

10417 

14 000 

Pandbari ... «• •. 


17 .700 

8 154 

70 833 

V 83 307 

Miscellaneous petty Taxes . • 

•• 

09 524 

23 837 

5 970 

^ ^ 2 935 

Total Imperial 


13 24 684 

11 72 310 

12 32 329 

12 75453 

Local. 

Road Cess ... • . . • 


10 509 

1 1 158 

17 714 

17 635 

Ferry Fund • • 


5 284 

3 705 

3 347 

1 202 

Nnezool •• ... 


3701 

6 073 

5 857 

8 869 

School Cess 


9 022 

9 331 

17 714 

17 635 

Postal Cess « • 

• t 

108 

110 

3 720 

4 436 

Oetrox • • ... • • 

• • 

GO 

o 

1 90 225 

2 99 375 

307 050 

Total Local 

• • 

1 76 995 

2 30 202 

3 47 733 : 

3 53 687 

Grand Total 

» a 

16 01 679 

14 02518 

16 80 002 

10 32 140 


'^Includes a ti'ilJGikitg'sdilQ of 1,500 odd rupees, on account of inisoelianeous land reyenua ceases. 
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The total population as ascertained by the census taken in Novem- 
ber 186(>, may be classed thus : — 

1 Europeans aiid Eurasians ... ... ... *2 462 

2 Parsees ... ... ... ... ... 28 

3 Hindoos of all classes ... ... ... ... 573 562 

4 Musulmans ... ... ... ... . . 27^371 

5 Gonds and other aboriginal tribes ... ... 30^,698 


* , . . ^ . 'I’ofal ... 634,121 

ihe population IS 1/ 2 to the square mile. When it is considered 
that 1,811 square miles of the district is uncultivated, this rate will not 
appear very low for this part of India. 

The adult males are . . , . . . , , 218 890 

,, adult females are .. .. ,, 20o'861 

„ male infan ts are ... ... ... , . . 113996 

„ female infants are ... ... ... 100374 

The Hindoo tribes of all sorbs are, as follows : 

1 Biahniins 26,597 

2 Rajpoots 3 .^r ,8 

3 Mahrattas, Kooiibees and cognate Maliratta tribes 177"l83 

4 Purdesees, Telees, Malccs, Aheers, Paj'dhans ’ 

arulBarecs .. 106,483 

5 Viaboors_ (mostly! tlleguimato descendants of 

Brabmjns 

6 Bunialis, Powars, Marwaroes, ITidwaecs .and 

Kulals . . 

■ 7 Gosaens 


6,094 


17,118 

5,203 


Total . . . 

8 Kasars, Seepees, Sonars, Gooroos, B ddars, Bar- 

aies, Koshtoes, Dhobees, Katiolcs, Nabs, Blioenr,, 
Dhecinurs, Bunjarees, Madrassee castes, Bliarn- 
tees, and Rnngarecs . . . . . . . . • 

9 Outcastes, consisting of Diiers, Chumars, Man'ss 

and Bungees .... 

Total 


341,136 

118,019 

114,407 

573,662 


Th^ ^~-ibes described as “Gond or other aboriginal tribes” consist 
almo ., o..tirely of Gonds; there are a very few Koorkoos and Bheels 
(mostly cultivators). 

The Mussulmans, divided under the customary great divisions are 
as toilows : — , 

Sheiks ... ,, 14 qqq 

Syuds 

Moghuls ■■■ >1 

Puthans 6^3 


Total 


27.871 


* Hot*.— I nclude* tbb iaUitary Kamptoe «id 
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Undor the Sheikh class are included all Mussulmans v#hose tribe does 
not come distinctly under any one of the other three classes. The 
Mussulmans are thus to the Hindoos aud^Gonds as 1 to 2:2. 

The following table shows the manner in which the different profes- 
sions are distributed amongst the population. Women and children 
are classed according to the occupation of the head of the family. 
Landholders •• .. .. r. .. .S,25cS 

Tenants .. .. .. .. •• •• 

Farm servants . . . . . . . . . • 88,6 ^ 6 

Gov/herds, shepherds, <S:c. .. •• .* •• 1,921 


naoporb; 


ClasBlfioatlon 
according to 
trades, profei- 
slons. and 
occupations. 


Totiil of agruiilturists .. 272,708 


Bankers, money lenders &c... 
Priests ... » • 

Grain sellers 


22, Odd 
11,501 
10,692 


Cloth and English g'oods Merchants 
Grocers, (Punsurees) 

Tobacconists 

Confectioners (Hulvvaees) .. 

Washermen (Dhobees) . . 

Workers in iron 

n'old and silvei' 

» Copppr ami brass 
Carpenters . . • • • . 

Masons 

AVeavers ... ... ••• ••• 

Potter, s 

Hope makeps . • • • • • ♦ • 

Pan sellers . . 

Carriers (Biinjarahs) ... 

Barbers . . 

Butchers ... 

Coolees • • ♦ • • • 

Tailors • • • • • * • * ’ 

Pleaders . • • • • ' 

Servants • • • • • • 

Liquor sellers 

Shoe-makers . • • • • • • • 

Qil sellers • • • 

Dyers ••• ••• 

^iscellaiieous . • • • 

Total Non-agriculturists 


47,228 

4,8G0 

1,031 

298 

4,352 

5,702 

6,025 

1,289 

10,039 

4,597 

21,321 

3,030 

945 

1,492 

2,335 

7,458 

614 

82,872 

3,140 

37 

66,456 

4.627 

6,042 

2,653 

2,316 

35,439 


861,416 


Kmindrlcal 
|>ri^ponder- 
anca of the 
non-agrlcul- 
tural classes. 


Order of time 
according to 
which the 
more impor- 
tant tribes 
settled in the 
district. 


languagd. 


Religion. 
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The prepondera^ice in numbers of the non- agricultural over the agri< 
cultural classes is very striking. To this circumstance is to be traced 
the formation ()f the large number of Qusbahs or lioh-agricultural town- 
ships in the district. 1 iie manner in which these village towns were 
first established will be alluded to in a succeeding page. 

A very brief account of the order of time in which the different castes 
settled in the district, may not be out of place. In Bukht Boolund’s 
time (A. p. 1,700) the bulk of the population was undoubtedly Gond; 
but during his reign^ and possildy to a slight extent before it, there 
had set in an immigration ot Brahmins and Koonbees from Berar and 
the West, and of Mussulnians and Hindoos of all castes from Hindoostan. 
Bukht Boolund’s visits to Delhi had set before him the superiority of 
foreigners over liis su])jects in all branches of industry. He encouraged 
foreigners to settle, by granting tliom unredeeiried or partially redeemed 
tracts, on very favc^ablc terms ; and furthermore, rewarded foreigners 
in his own military and administrative services by large gmnts. These 
persons again induced ninnliers of their fellow countrymen to settle 
as cultivators; and so, long before the arrival of the first Rughojee, the 
wild original tribes (never probably more than sparsely distributed 
over the face of the country) had begun to recede before the more 
skilful and superior settlors. Yet the (jveat influx of the Bralimins, 
Mahrattas, lvooii^)eGs, Ivoshtees, juid Dhers, doubtless did not commence 
until the usurpation of tlie Gond sovereignty by Rughojee in A. D. 1743, 
when Booran Shah, Bukht Boolund’s desi^ondant was (h^posed. Before 
these tribes the Goads gradually i;ece(]ed into the mountain tracts 
leaving most of the cultivated and culturable tracts in the hands of the 
newcomers. The Gonds are now as 1 to 18 of the strictly Hindoo 
population. 

The Mussulmans have come from all directions: some from the Delhi 
country, some from Berar and the west, but probably the greatest 
number from the Hizam s dominions in the south. Ouly a very few 
trace their ancestry in these parts as far back as the time of Bukht 
Boolund. By far the greater portion came with and after the Mahrattas. 

The language of the bulk of the population is Mahratta, but; Oordoo 
(excepting amongst the women) is generally understood. 'Jlie lan- 
guage of the country people is not pure Mahratta, but a jpertots con- 
sisting of an ungrammatical, mixture of the two languages. 

There is nothing in the religion or in the customs of either Hindoos 
or Mussulmans especially peculiar to this part of the country. The 
Brahmins profess to worship Brahma, Vishnoo and Siva equally. It 
probable however that Siva is most worshipped. The Mahratts^ KoOR- 
bees, Koshtees and even the out-caste Dhers (the classes forming; %e 
great bulk of the population) almost exclusively worship Siva uhd^ 
the appellation Mah^€^. The MarwQaree^i are almost ail . 

shippers of Parisnath. 
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The ^iculturSil classes are chiefly Koonbees, Mahrattas, Purdesees, KA<Stt»diiK 
Telees, Lodees, Malees, Barees and Iflrdhans. The best, as well as most 
numerous, are without doubt the Koonbees. They are simple, frugal, diMWif 

and generally honest in their dealings with each other. In general 
industry, in capability for sustained labour and in agricultural skill, they 
will bear no comparison with the Jats and other good cultivators of 
tipper India. 


Variety of 
•loi 


The Brahmins follow many different professions. They are priests, , 

shopkeepers, grain-sellers, bankers, servants, writers, and a few of emtSucedby 
them soldiers. Their manners are more rude and homely than we tbeBrahmliii. 
find is the case of their kindred in Hindoostan. They are often fair 
scholags and efficient public servants. 


The most important of the industrial but non-|^gri cultural classes, 
are the Koslftees and Dhers. These are the weavers of the country, 
the manufacturers of the different fabrics of cloth which the district 
has for many years past so largely produced. 


The Gonds now form a very unimportant section of the people here, aondt. 
and arCV detailed examination into their religion and habits would.be 
out of place in this report. They still preserve in s^me degree the 
rude forms of their old religion, the chief obiect of their worship being 
‘ Bheemsen’ who is represented by a piece of iron fixed in a stone or in a 
tree. But many of them have betaken themselves to the worship of 
Mahadeo,” and most of them have adopted more or less of the Hindoo 
religious observances. 

Among the Mahomedans there is nothing specially peculiar to this MisctUandoui* 
pai't of the country. They engage in every sort of occupation, farming, 
trading, service, and the like. 

Most of the Brahmins and the trading and the artizan classes take two 
meals a day, one at about 8 o'clock in the morning and the other in the 
evening. Field labourers take three, one in the early morning, one at 
mid-day, and the third at sunset. All classes, except Brahmins, Marwar- 
ees, and the few others, eat animal food when they can afford it. All 
the Malkratta tribes eat fowls and eggs, — the food held in so much 
abhorrence by all the higher castes in Hindoostan. 

with the same exceptions, viz, the Brahmins, Marwarees, and a few uow Uauwif 
others, all the people use spirituous liquor distilled from the fruit of the 
Mohwa tree. The Mahrattas and Koonbees indeed profess not to drink, 

Imt in private almost all do consume spirits. Generally, however, the 
pbpple drink in moderation, and the use of spirits appears to have no 
effect on them. But two castes, — the Dhers and the Gonds, ~are 
eaweptions to this rule of ^ Many of these are habit-^ 

u^ drunkards. 
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The itiass of the people are orderly and -well disposed. They are 
quiet, peaceable, and without 'fcmuch physical courage; they are 
rather simple than crafty ; their manners, ‘if we except the Brah- 
inins, are rude and unpolished. They are neither treacherous, 
vindictive, nor cruel. They are kind to their relations and to their 
women, who are allowed a large amount of liberty. Jealousy is rare, not 
perhaps because of any great amount of chastity amongst their women, 
but more because the general standard of conjugal fidelity is low. They 
have little of that cringing servility to superiors seen in many parts of 
India. Amongst each other they are u.sually truthful and straightfor- 
■rord, but when they disagree and have to bring forward their disputes 
in the Courts, they arc quite regardless of truth. 

The Brahmins, Marwarces, Buneahs and other classes, who are either 
wholly or partly traders or bankers, are intelligent and generally trust- 
worthy. They are quick to enter into undertakings of enterprise, and 
to adopt any modern improvement likely in the end to be serviceable 
to themselves. The agricultural classes are for the most part honest, 
stolid, apathetic, and naturally avtn'se to innovation of any kind. 

Heinous crimes are rare, as will bo seen from the followimr table for 
the, last three years : — 


Condition of 
tlio agrloultn* 
ral classes. 


Kutnber of crimes perj>e* 
trated during 


V, 1 iuic». 

1804; 

! 1805. 

... 

j ISOO. 

Murders . . 

6 

i 

1 6 

1 ^ 

Cases of culpable homicide. 

2 

i 1 

7 i 

Dacoity 

■ 

9 

" 1 

1 

3 

1 

2 

Robbery 

1 

15 ; 

3 

6 

Thefts 

1,392 

1,278 

1,009 


I Nu rubor of 
n t i.* Cases of Crime 
1 u, illation, to 100,000 

j souls in 1860. 


rH 

cc 


3 

•9 

1591 


g.® condition of the agricultural classes has 

been steadily improving. Apart from the various benefits resulting 
^ ^ settlement, the last four years has brought with them 
enhanced demand for cotton for the English market and the 
^ exportation of gram and cereals to Berar and the West 

And these conditions have been accompanied by increased means of 
transit and exportation by road and rail. Large tracts of countfJ^hSrtl 

of the CTain grown, the ryot, or fanner, after laying by sufficient for h& 
own or or local supply, proceeds to sell the remainder for expoVWAiofi 
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towards the west. The country thus drained of its edible grain has 
had in a large measure to look for its supplies to districts on the east and 
north, irom which a steady tide of importation has set in. The result has 
been, that though the price of food and the general expenses of living have 
nearly trebled, the agriculturists having found markets so profitable for the 
disposal of their produce, are now in a condition of lutherto unex- 
ampled prosperity. They have for the most part been able to dispense 
with the money lenders altogether, andliave indeed, many of them, 
saved a considerable amount in cash, which it is to be feared they 
still prefer to hoard, instead of expending it on improved stock or 
instruments of tillage or in the gratification of secondary wants. Im- 
proyed farming stock and indulgence in the gratification of hitherto 
unknown luxuries will no doubt follow. It is after all only a ques- 
tion of time. But at present the possession of a surplus of cash sug- 
gests to the ryot but little beyond the treasuring of rupees, or the 
purchase of ornaments for his wife and family. 

As regards the non-agricultural portion of the people, they too are 
on the whole better off than they used to be, though their share in the 
increased prosperity is but small when compared to that of the agri- 
culturists. The increase in the wages of labour, if it has not over- 
taken, has at least kept pace with the rise in the prices of food; and 
the demand for labour especially for the lower classes of skilled labour, 
has largely increased. Most of the artizans and laboifrers are well fed, 
well lodged, and sufficiently clad.. Of real indigence there is little 
or none. 

The total number of towns and qusbahs containing above 2,000 
inhabitants is 35. 

The aggregate number of persons living therein is 315,851. 

The total number of villages and hamlets with people below 2,000 
is 2,193. 

The size, population and importance of the larger towns when com- 
pared to the total district population and area, are rather remarkable. 

The circumstance is perhaps in some measure to be accounted for 
by the system under the Mahratta Government, which made the 

Kumaishdar,” or head administrative official of each pergimnah 
reside at the head-quarters of the petgunnah. The pergunnahs were 
small and many. The Kumaishdar brought in his train a numerous 
retinue, for whose food, lodging and clothing, arrangements had to be 
made on the spot, and thus, the nucleus of some thing like a town, 
was commenced at once by the drawing together a body of artizans, 
grain sellers and others, who were required to provide for the wants 
bfthe officials and their followers. The cloth trade again, which is so 
l^i-gely followed and so widely dispersed over the district, must have 
wfe to the towns. There may be other special causes, 

din '^ich, it would here be out of place to speculate. At all events 
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Condition of 
tho non-asrl* 
ouitural 
olaiMs. 


SECTION VII. 
General notion 
of tovTna and 
vlilagei. 
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.mm<09M- to whatever cauie aacribable, the i»q)onderaace in number cmT the 
. ~ rural over the urban population is here much snmller than in meet 
other district in India. 


TdIXiMU. 



The principal towns are the followin'. These will be noticed fedi- 
vidually in a subsequent page. 


Nagpore Tehseelse. 


1. Nagpore. 

2. Kamptoe. 

3. Goomgaon. 

4 . Bazargaon. 

Oommir 

9. Oomrair. 

10. Bhewapore. 

11. Mandhul. 

Raratek 

15. Ramtek 

16. Parseonee. 

17. Patunsaongee. 

^18. Khappa. 

Katole 

28. Katole. 

24 Sawurgaon. 

25. Kondhalee. 

26. Nurkhair. 

27. Mowar. 


5. Kulmeishwur, 

6. Dhapewarah. 

7. Takulghaut. 

8. Boree. 
Tehseelee, 

12. Koohee. 

13. Wailtour. 

14 Bailah. 

Tehseelee. 

19. Kodamaindhee. 

20. Mohoda. 

21. Nugurdhun. 

22. Wakoree, 
'rehseelee, 

28. Belonah. 

29. Saonair. 

SO. Kailode. 

31. Julalkhaira. 

32. Mbopa. 


But none of them, excepting Nagpore and Kamptee, were until very 
lately, any thing more than an agglomeration of houses, built for the 
most pan of mud walls ; sometimes, it is true, tiled, bui perhaps oftener 
thatched; they had no regularly defined streets and no drained -oads 
The houses were ugly and built, not in rows, but anyhow, the comers 
and fronts pointing in any direction, according to the fancy of the 
builder. The roads (such as they were; were narrow lanes,- -in the 
dry season passages, and in the rains water channels. There was no 
attempt at conservancy; and the habits of the people being in some 
respects the reverse of cleanly, the state of the intorior of the kiraer 
of those towns will not require description. They were excessu^ly 
filthy. Heaps of cattle refuse, manure, and rubbish, lay piled about 
and m the most public places, while great chasms, from whidi 

the mud had been originally excavated to form the walls of the houses 
diffused pestilential malaria from the drainage and filth coUacted 
in them. ' 

Even now after the expenditure of no Bn>ql 1 ajnoi 
part of the Government officials, the amotiler tow: 
much hehind many other parts of India. Still; a 
made in the right direction to persuade the 


mi of pains 
ns and v: 
beginning SI 
i of. the 
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of; tbe tKlore obvious sanitary precautions. Many of the landholders 
iwiye tldopted a regular system, of white-washing all the houses in their 
villages, and of insisting on proper conservancy. 


But as regards the larger towns noted in a preceding paragraph of this 
Section, the advances made within the last few years have been really 
great. Municipalities acting under the district officials have been appoint- 
ed ; systems of conservancy have been matured and carried out. Funds 
have been raised, and municipal works have been pushed forward with 
a rapidity and effect, sufficient in some cases to transform the appear- 
ance of the places; wide tlioroiiglifares, metalled and drained, have been 
driven through the more populous quarters; commodious school build- 
in®®, dispensaries, police stations, and serais have been erected; “Gun- 
ges” or central market places have been formed, and the people induced 
to build their dwelling places in a style suitable to the new streets. 

And it is reasonable to hope that the stimulus thus given to muni- 
cipal improvement will nQ|^die out; but on the contrary, that what has 
lately been effected will serve only as a basis for future advancement, 
yor the effect of these measures is cumulative, — one improvement suggests 
another. Each follows the other step by step. Hardly is one work 
done, before some direct tendency is discovered in it leading to some 
other work. Lastly, it must be added that tlie people themselves have 
been brought cordially to approve of these improveinegits and to appre- 
ciate their value. Many of the Committees take a real pride and plea- 
sure in their work, and the appointment of member of a Municipal 
Committee is always thought a honor. 


The 'Soils are thus classified for agricultural purposes : — 

1st. — '' Kalee,” 1st sort (pure black soil). 

2nd. — "Kalee,” 2nd sort (black soil more or less impure.) 

3rd. — ‘"Moorund” (brown clay mixed with Kunkur” nodules). 

* 4th. — ‘‘Khurdee” (whitish clay soil mixed with ‘'Kunkur' nodules.) 

5th. — Burdee,’" stony. 

6th. — Retharee,'' sandy. 

The agricultural produce may be divided into three classes ; the 
" Khurreef,’' or rain crops; the '' Rubbee,'' or spring crops; and the '' Bagh- 
ait;^ or garden crops. For Baghait” the best ' Kalee' soil is almost in- 
variably selected. 

The Khurreef and Rubbee crops usually grown on the different soils 
are as follows : — ^ 

Crops,, 


Soils, 


Khurreq/, 


JKitbbee, 


Kalee (both sorts.) 



Cotton, jowaree, toor. l“seed, safflower., 

peas. 

jtowAir^, iPdoong, ric®. Gra,m,muB8oor, wheat, peas 
vetches. Wheat, castor, graea> ||^ea8. 
CettOA jowaree, toor. Castor. 

Caster, Castor. 


Kaavoio. 


Section Vn. 
Productions. 


Classlflcatioa 
of Khurreef 
and Rubbee 
crops accord- 
ing to SOlM. 


ll4#fQiU5, 

Khurreef 

eultlvation. 


Khurreef 

cropi. 

Cotton. 


Hioo. 

^owaroa. 

Toor. 

Rfitibeo oulti* 
▼atloa. 
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The ploughing /or the Khurreef (Autumn) harvest comlnences in April. 
The paring plough (‘bhukhur’) is first used to level any irregularities of 
the surface; the ^ound is then ploughed three or four times or even 
more. The seed is not sown till after tlie first; fall of rain, which ordi- 
narily takes place early in Juno. The ‘Heefun/' or treble drill -rake> 
is the instrument ordinarily used for sowing. Three furrows are thus 
sown at once. Shortly after the crop appears above the surface the 
"davun/ or hoe plough, is passed between the furrows to destroy the 
grass and if necessary to thin the crop while the earth is turned over so 
as to cover the roots. After a lapse of a few weeks, the hoe plough 
is once more used and sometimes even a third time. 


The Khurreef cultivation consists of cotton, jowarce, toor, (a sort of 
vetch) rice, moong, hemp, til (sesame). 

Cotton has now become the most important, and generally, the 
most remunerative of all the crop.s. During the last four years its 
cultivation has been so .stimulated by thie demand in the English 
market that it is now raised throughout large tracts of country hitherto 
devoted to the cultivation of edible grain. The most valuable, crops 
are grown in the north-west corner of the Katole Tehseelee, but the 
whole of the Katole and Nagpore Tehseelees may now be said to bo cotton 
growing districts. The total out-turn of this crop in the year 1864-65 
was calculated 78,527md,s. or 6,2 vS 2,160 lbs. ; in 1865-66 it was pro- 
bably little less. 

The indigenous stajjle is in itself of a fair (quality ; but much improve- 
ment is to be looked for by introduction of foreign seed, and from the 
sowing in one part of the country seed selected from another part. Some 
extensive experiments in this interchange of indigenous seed are now 
being tried ; and seed gardens designed to afford picked seed for distri- 
bution have been established. Improvements in the metliod of cultiva- 
tion too have followed the increased demand for the staple, and there 
seems no reason to doubt tliat the cotton of this district may in a short 
time equal any producible in the country. The weeding and picking 
are better and more carefully done than they used to be, and many 
cultivators have already begun to adopt that plan of light but careful 
manuring which seems in this soil to produce the heaviest crops. 

Rice is not extensively cultivated, but wherever irrigation is available 
from artificial tanks a few rice-helds rarely fail to be seen. 

Jowaree (millet) is grown in great abundance, chiefly in the Nagpore 
and Katole Tehseelees. The crops are very fine. 

A good deal of toor is grown ; it is often raised in the same field as 
(X)tton; generally five ridges of cotton to one of toor. 

For the Rubbee (spring) harvest, the fields are first worked with 
pacing plough in J une and July. They are then ploughed throughout tw 
rains (the oftener the better) according to the means and leisure 
husbandmen. The sowing takes place in November and 
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3fnd the crop is ready for harv^est at the end of February or beginning 
of March. 

The .main crops of this harvest are wheat, and 'chenna’ (gram): 
koosoom ^safflower), peas, 'Mdsee ” (linseed), ^muhsoor’ (a sort of 
vetch) and ‘erindee’ (castor plant) are also cultivated. 

Wheat is the grand rubbee crop. The great wheat Held is in the 
Oomreir and Raintek Tehseelees, in a tract lying to the soutli of Rain- 
tek, and enclosed on the east by the Bhundara boundary, on the 
south by the hills below Oomreir, and on the west by a line drawn 
nprth to south tlirough Nuggurdhun, Hurbolee, Muogurdhokra, and 
Sirsee. Here this cultivation is uninterrupted over many miles of 
country. In February the whole country appears covered with one 
vast expanse of yellow corn. The crop is usually cut at the end 
of February. The corn is trodden out by bullocks and winnowed in 
the wind. 

The other Rubbee crojis do not need any particular mention. Cheima’ 
(grain) is grown chiefly in the Oomreir and Ramtek Teh seels ; the 
remaining crops, perhaps most in the Tehseels of Nagpore and Katole. 
The ulsee’ (linseed) of the district is said to lie very good. The 
^‘erindee^’ (castor plant) of the Katoh^ Tehseelec is particularly 
fine. 

The garden cultivation is devoted to sugarcane, plantain, tobacco, 
poppy, betel leaf, yam%, ginger, turmeric, gaiiic, onions, carrots, turnips, 
and other vegetables. 

Sugarcane is cultivated, but not nearly so much as it might be.* It 
is chiefly raised in the valley of the Soor in the Ramtek Tehseel and in 
the rich garden villages of Katole. The crops raised are fair but the '^goor'’ 
(molasses) manufactured from the cane is said to be poor. One reason for 
the comparative neglect of sugar cane cultivation may be this, that here 
the Mohwa fruit is used instead of Goor for the distillation of spirituous 
liquor ; another reason is, tliat the people have not yet learnt the art of 
manufacturing sugar from goor. 

The ground for cultivation is first prepared by the bhukhur ” and 
then by the plough. It is next covered with a thick layer of manure, 
channels and cross channels for irrigation ijre then made and the whole 
field is well watered. The plants are raised from cuttings from the 
old canes. They throw out their sprouts (one from each knot of the 
cutting) commonly in the course of thirty-five or forty days. The young 
sprouts are at first carefully supported with earth which is not removed 
until they are grown to some distance from the ground. As the plant 
grows up the branches are tied up. From ten and a half to eleven and 
a half months elapse from the planting the cuttings to the complete ripen- 
ing of the canes. Continued irrigation is required untiHhe monsoon 
sets in : and as this crop is considered the highest branch of gardefi 
onitiyation, so its succesrful mansgerrient demands skill, patience, and 
all combined. 


NAOpoai 
Rubbee crops. 

Wheat. 


Other Rubbes 
oropi. 

Bashalt, or 
sarden crops. 

Sugaroaue. 


m 
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Plantain. 
'Pan* or l>etel 


Poppy. 


Otnor garden 
crops. 

Fruits. 


Manure. 


Irrigation. 


Badocnref. 


Les. 

^Village 

boundaries. 

IdTestock. 

.. JSorses. 

Attempt to 

poaiee. 


The plantain is largely cilUivatM in all the garden villa^s ; it hat 
a triennial duration, and is generated from sprouts of the old plants; ' 

The betel-leaf cultivation is carried on with much success in a. few 
gardens. Those at Ramtek are celebrated throughout thisf j^art of India- 
for the excellence of their produce. The plant requires * a partitute 
kind of soil, and has to bo partly sheltered from the outer air. This iS 
effected by enclosing the plantation round the sides, and by roofing 
it over at the top, with a frame-work made of grass and banibooa 
Much manure is employed. Ghee, or clarified butter, is used largely, for 
pnrpose. The plant has a triennial duration and requires ground 
that has lain fallow for some time. It is propagated from outtings, and 
is planted in July. The leaves are not fit for use until twelve montlis 
after the .shoots are put in, and thereafter they are picked every 
fortnight. 

The poppy is cultivated iu a few places for opiiuh. I'be cultivation 
might easily be increased. The juice is extracted by scoring the poppy 
heads ^from top to bottom with a sharp knife. The juice thus expre.ssed 
is subjected to the usual processes ; but there are no skilful manipula- 
tors in this part of the country, an 1 the opium is not considered very 
good. . ‘ . 

None of the other garden crop.s need speci.al description. 

i he fruit trees cultivated in gardens and orcliards may be briefly 
noticed The oranges, lemons, .sweetlimes, mangles, and guavas are 
plentiful and remarkably fine. The Nagpore oranges in particular are 
justly celebrated for their size and flavour. Their cultivation is increas- 
ing. • Iney are exported in large quantities to Bombay. 

Manure is applied to all kinds of garden cultivation. It is usually 
produced from the cultivator’s own stock. Sometimes flocks of sheen 
and goats are turned out into the fields. The people quite appreciate 
the use of manure for all crops. The supply however is very limited 
Large quantities of cowdung are used in fires for cooking Veae- 
table manuring is not much practised ; but stubble after being bufnt 
IS often used as manure. ® ,, 

Irrigation is almost entirely confined to garden cultivation and- Wee 
WeUs are ordinarily the means used in the case of the former ahd 
artificial tanks for ^he latterij! 

_ Enclosures are. only used for garden cultivation and for fieltb ad- 

joining jungles, where they are required to protect the crops W^d 
animals. Ihe rest of the cultivation is all open, a narrow strip of 
^ploughed land serving to demarcate field from field. The 
boujidan^s are marked by stone pillars. ' 

Morse-breediim has hitherto beemquite neglected. Indefid< 

at Nagpore and Kamptee, there are no horsea jfonies of an 
breed aM to ^ met with, but not very many even of these. Ret 

sbaall scale) to improve tl^ 
of these pomes by crossing them with Arab blood. ^ 
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Homed cattle are brjed in large numbers. The breed is smaller th^ WA.Oj^W. 
that of Tipper India, and very inferiqr in size and "appearance to the HwM*«kW«. 
l^rore and iNellore breed. On the other hand, they are compact, wry, ^ 
of great bottom and endurance. 

The trotting bullocks used with the light travelling carl, or ringee, 

M© well known; and one or two pairs of these little animals are posseted 
W eW well-to-do Malgoozar. They will frequently travel long dis- 
^ y> fiea of thirty miles or more, at the rate of six miles an hour. 

The district however does not appear to breed cattle in sufficient 
numbers for its own consumption. Numbers are imported every 
year from Raepore and also from Upper India, especially from Cawn- 
bore. The price of a good pair of plough bullocks ranges ^om 70 
rupees to 150 rupees. For a pair of fast trotting bullocks from 200 to 
250 rupees is frequently given. 

For field operations it seems certain that it would bo an improve- 
ment to have animals of more power than tho.sc of the indigenous breed. 

The district authorities have lately imported some very fine bulls of 
the Nellore breed to cross with the indigenous cows, but sufficient time 
has not yet elapsed to judge of the results. 

There are plenty of buffaloes ; the breed is ordinarily good. 

Sheep and goats are to be met with in abundance all over the district. 

The best flocks of sheep are reared in the Katolc apd Nagporn le - 

seelees : but the wool is coarse and inferior; and the mutton warse, though 
sweet. Some Patna and other foreign rams have recently been im- 
ported, and have been very successfully crossed with indigenous 

ewes. 

Domestic fowls of every sort and description are reared in great num- 
bers. The Mahratta game fowls are remarkably fine. 

The total area offorest lands may be computed at about 820,000 
acres Until lately there was no system of conservation, and the resuU 
has been that most large sized timber of the valuable sorts, such as teak,, 
sal, and sheesum has been felled. 

To nrevent the total destruction of the best timber, it was necessary 
alJgether to prohibit for the time the cutting of these valuable trees 
and to adopt a system of regular conservation. 

This Bvstem has now been in force sinch 1862. The saplings are now 

mS« progress, but it will not be for some years to come that any 

large tomber wiR be fit to cut. - , nr , r 

Of forest fruit trees the most important is that of the Mohwa, from 

annually 
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Ekcdlent grows in most of tho foTests. This ^a 4 i, 

stored as fodder for cattle, and is also used for 

0. ,IIIa«ralB. . in the different sorts of building stone In sneak- ' 

■ ^ granitic formation^ 

all been described. The basalt is not always found near the surface of 
a sufficiently large grain for biukling purposes. Whenever it is so found 
f “ Railway Company have 

win ti f -and lately it has come into usefor build- 

kwffT 1 ,r B’^oken up into small' fmgments 

It forms the very best metalling procurable for roads. ^ ' 

_ Avery fine sandstone* found near Kamptee is much ufsed for building. 
Ihe sandstone at Sillevvarra is much prized for ornamental carving, 
being fino-gTaincd, soft, of good color, and free from impurities. Granite 
rock is plentifiil, but is not much used for building. It is of short grain 
and of variable composition. Laterite is used and might be more utilized 
an it IS. \\ hen dug from the quarry this composition is quite soft: 
but when exposed to the air, it rapidly hardens and forms a durable 
building material. 

UnMitones. . I’lie limestones are also used for building. The lime used for mak- 
ing mortar is procured from the quanics of kuiikur, wliicli are to be 
loimd almost everywhere in the alluvial and “ rogur ’t soils. 

Coal has not yet been found, but probably it docs exist more or less 
in toe sandstone formations wliich lie between the coal producing 
sandstone tracts of Chiiidwara and Chanda. ' ^ 

Associated with the trap rocks or enclosed in them are occasionally 
found chalcedony, flmt, heliatrope, and ja.sper. Some clays well adapted 
for pottery are to be met with here and there. ^ 

Of metals there is a scarcity. Gold is said to havo been noticed in 
a quartz matrix near Nuggurdhiin, but tliis seems doubtful. Indubi- 
tably It exists in very small particles in the sand of some of the rivers 
notably in that of the Soor. The particles are, however, so minute, and 
the labour of washing the sand so great, that very few persons follow 
the occupation of gold-washera . 

Sulphuret of lead (galena ) has been noticed in one or two places. 

Ii'on ore of good quality is found near Munser, and rau«t exist in 
many other places. It is too hard to bo worked by natives, who pref^ 
OTtractmg the metal from the softer oxides contained in laterite rwk 

M^gan^se exists with the iron, especially connected with the liifoC 
rite bed? in the valley of the Soor river, and at Mohoda on the KUhhii^' 
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greit article of manufacture is cloth. vm-MmaaaBun 
01 all sorts and descriptions are produced in nbundanos % 
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fcloths worn round the loins), valued at 600 rupees a pSiir to the common 

V;Yr* ■ . 1 1 ir* 1 << PnrfTf»<aoe 


cloths costing a rupee and a hcjjf worn by common coolies. “ Pugrees 
(turbans) “ sarees” (garment pieces worn by women), “ dhotees and 
" J— — (cloth worn by men), are the articles most mauutactured. 


WAdfOl^l 


“ doputtas ' 


.The most noticeable of all, are the Nagpore and Oomrair dhotees. 
These ai’e made of the very fine.st cotton cloth (undyed), fringed with 
a. border of silk. The pattern , and color of the silk border is according 
to- the taste of the wearer. Some of the designs are very tasteful-; they 
are formed by interweaving silk of diftcrout colors with gold thread, 
Tbe ground work of the whole being of a brilliant crimson. 


The Pugrees are generally made of finely woven 
colored or undyed, with a broad fringe of gold. 


cotton cloth either ".PuErsM." 


Sarees and doputtas arc sometimes made of plain white cotton cloth 

, , -n 1 1 crlV cirvTiif»f irnp« 01 


with handsome silk borders, , sometimes entirely of silk, sometimes 
dyed cotton cloth with silk border. 


‘ 0ar«M” and 

••Doputtai." 


The very best of these finer cloths are made in Nagporo and Oomrair 
but Kbappa, Mohoda, Bhewaporeand tnany other town.s also raanufacture 
superior fabrics. The manufacture is in the hands of the Koshtees, 
an industrious and skilful class of workmen. The looms are soibcwhat 
elaborate in their gear, and difficult to work. 'I’he weaver has to ^rve 
a Ion" apprenticeship before he becomes -a skilled*workman. Migh 
commendation and several prizes were awarded to Bpcciiiiens of tliese 
fabrics at the recent Exhibitions at Agia, Lucknow, Nagpore and 
Jubbulpore. 


The coarser fabrics consist of stout cotton cloth, either white or dyed, 
in various colors. The manufacture is carried on all over the district. 
Indeed there is hardly a considerable village that has not a number ot 
persons engaged in this manufacture. The workmen are cliietiy 

JDhers, 


Ooarftr 

fabric!* 


The rest of the manufactures are unimportant, and may be dismissed 
in a few words. They consist of blankets, white and black, made from 
indigenous wool; ‘tatputtee’ or sacking; 
pottery ; and spnie creditable brass work, consisting of o a 
mhs'.and, cooking u#sils. These last however are made only 

few towns. 


otbev 

manufacture 

unimportant. 


^ in a very 


There are a few workers in steel. One house is noted for the manu- at..i wort, 
facture of steel weapons, such as daggers, hunting spears. Stone and _ . 

wood earving had in former days reached a very creditable stage ot pro- 
as old carvings abundantly testify. The art lias to a certain 

eiteni fallen into disuse. There are still however, especially at JNag- 

Pdre itself, many excellent workmen; and some efforts have lately 
linage to revive the art The workmen are found quite capable 
%l^8atiag European designs, and some df the indigenous patterns 
#h«#«E«eUentt»6te and wcttktoaM 
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Section IX. 
Trade and 
Commerce. 


^Trade under 
theMabrattae. 


How retarded 
by oertain 
Impedi- 
ments. 


^ The productions belonging to the different branches of agricuitukl 

been described.^ FhmS 

show ng the annual exports and imports of the more important 
will be given m the last section of. this article. But^the statistics 
for the preneraj trade of the Central Provinces are collected bv a 
system which does not admit of the exhibition of figUsS^^ 
trict separately. Accordingly it Is proposed in this sSn toSteSot 

''OS ol''ojs comiJcrablo. In the time of 

SZ ore^r"’; “‘■T*- 

recolwofl Tf ' exchange for these commodities the distiict 

received :^ropean piece and miscellaneous goods; salt from Bom- 

and ^ Bundelkund, Mirzapore 

and the North; and rice from Raepore, Bhundara, and the East. ^ 

depression produced by the foreign struggles or 
Stalefthe general tendency^f trXSdS 
at wniTwf “ to increase; but the“re were three promin^t ^u 2 s 

was the diffien'if fupicl development of commerce. The first 

as the difficult nature ot the country and the wretched means of 

equally import and export. The second 
th^SKto n security of traders from the greed of the rulers of 
wenbhv J®'*" t frequently taken from 

that T\ without any pretext whatever except 

sideV+hat^if the full understanding on both 

«des that the amount was to be wholly or partially left unpaid It 

If SlInXTto^ that the later Na,gpore rulers indulged in th?s species 
The result of than ahnostany other Native government, 

wpftitl! * system was to make the merchant hoard his surplus 

wedlh, and secrete it in the form of bullion and jewels, instead of 

causp^if r T profitable but visible mercantile investments. The third 
thr^-ee £unr/T'^ ’ f .'«te«ce of certain regulations, trammeUing 

Tirfvlfp ^ establishment of vicious systems of 

pi ivate monopolies and transit duties. ^ 

cau.ses have been removed for^many years ; iadeod 
‘’f them but a few of the transit duties remained after the de- 

Corfl d'lties were t6t 

removed until after the annexation of the Nagpore kingdom, ii 

The last four years have been marked by a sudden and 
^precedented commercial activity, and accumulation of wealth.^'^l^ 
ei«i|mcmM diyersifi^ an iheir character but similar to those nporatingi'ln 

Eo contributed to produce this ofek Stt 

The firat,is tQ ,bo fou^|n 
mcr^as^ deppad for cottop for the English toaiket: th®4»^ 
xn the very recent development of comramnications by road ^ *aS|5 


BtinoTalof 
tb« two last 
Impodlmonts. 
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$Jiie iatfc^ will be treated of in a separate section. The effect Nii:0t»olR]|. 

j^0du6ed on the district by the increased demand for cotton r'eclnires 
sfeihe brief mention . 

’ The increased demand for the English market first affected the prodSced*by^ 
cotton sowings in the agricultural year 18G2-C3. In that year the cSiuvation 
price of cotton at Bombay more than doubled. In tlio district of and export of 
purdah and the Berars, always cotton growing tracts, the cultivation 
was at once enormously extended, taking up large tracts of country 
hitherto^ devoted to the cultivation of edible grain. A similar, though 
less extended movement took place in this district, where the culti- 
vation probably doubled. In 18G3-G4 the prices at Bombay rose still 
higher, and the cultivation and export of the staple continued to extend. 

This district, always in the habit of drawing considerable quantities 
of grain from Chutteesgurh and Bhundara, and also of exporting grain 
towards Wurdah and the Berars, now required more from the former 
country and could afford less for tlie latter. The (dnitteosgurh and 
Bhundara country was able to meet the demand and exjiorted in enormous 
quantities to Nagpore, Wurdah and the Berars. The local prices of food 
rose, but, on the other hand, so great was the profit from the cotton « 

exported to Bombay that the aggregate result, was a large augmen- 
tation of agricultural wealth. In 18G4-G5 the prices of cotton fell. 

In 186'5-GG they again slightly rose. The increased cultivation and 
export of the staple had, however, been too firmly established to yield 
much to these fluctuations. On the other hand, partial failure of the 
grain crops in Chutteesgurh during these two years, lessened the 
import of cereal produce from that country, and this district, obliged 
to look elsewhere for its supplies, began to draw from an entirely new 
source, viz. Jubbulpore and the North. At the same time the extended 
cotton cultivation in the Nagpore and Katolo I'ehscelees had now 
withdrawn so much land from cultiv^ation of jowaroo that for the first 
time there was an ebb in the usual tide of traffic from East to West 
and then sprung up an import of this grain from Berar. 


At the present time, then, the agricultural produce exported con- 
hlsts of cotton, oil-seeds, and some edible grain; while the imports are ral product, 
rice, wheat, and other edible grain, partly from Chutteesgurh and partly 
from Jubbulpore and the North, and some millet or jowaree from the 
Bfer&rs. 

In articles not being agricultural produce, the chief imports are 
' jBur6)[)oian. and miscellaneous goods from Bombay; salt from the "'proSuce. 

Goifcan; Wgar and spices from Mirzapore and the Noith; and hardware 
fibm Bhundara and from the Nerbudda districts. The only export of ^ 

i^ the count^^ ' 

Tt seems probable that the manufacture of the commoner sorts of 
coi^try: cloth is on the decline. The increased local prices of raw 
arising frpm^ the late exports, and the sharp competition of 

England, have combined to depress the lp(Al of 
Last year; inde^, the exports were apparently in excess *^55fdoro3[.* 









nTft’ia 




* of those of the year preceding, the fall in the prices of pot ton iaying 
again tended to stimulate local manufacture; while at tlie same Ume 
there was a diminution in the import of European piece goods. There 
appears however to be little doubt tliat this was a mere fluctuation, 
arising chiefly from the depresseil condition of the Bombay marketi 
Some of the ordinary sorts of cloth peculiar to Nagpore and Qomrfiir] 
have now been imitated in England and are actually sold here at mtich 
lower prices than their local prototypes. There seems too to be a 
growing preference for the English goods, and already many of the weav- 
ers, weary of competing any longer, have betaken themselves to mote 
profitable employment. 


On the whole then, although the manuhxcturo and export of home- 
made cloth is still briskly maintained, it seems jTi'obahle that in the 
natural cohrse of things, the trade must decline, and perhaps eventually 
disappear before machine made stuffs. 

oth^aniciei. 1 he trade in salt and in European miscellaneous goods appears to be 

greatly on the increase ; the annual import, of sugar, spices, and hard-* 
4 ware, is probably stationary or nearly so. 
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By far the largest entrepot for wheat, rice an<l other edible grain is 
Kamptee, where there are many wliolosale dealers ; other considerable 
entrepots are Ndgpore, Oomrair, Saonair, Khappa, and Katole. With 
one or two important exceptions, tlie trade is in the hands of the Mar- 
warees, who have their agents for tlio purposes of purcliase and import 
sfetioried in Bhundara and Chutteesgurh, and latterly at Jubbulpore. 
Ihey also buy in the open market from the ‘ Gountias,’ (village headrpen) 
who bring iii the corn at their own venture from the countries where it 
IS giown. They export again, either by consignment to their own agents 
stationed in Wurdah and in the Berars, or else sell at the entrepots to 
agents sent by the wholesale dealers in those districts. 

The district has no entrepdts for cotton,' if we except Kamptee, which 
does a small trade in this staple. The cotton of the Nagpore 
lehseel mostly finds its way to the great entrep6t of Hinguiighat, 
m the Wurdah district ; that of the Katole Tehseel to Oomraotee, in 
Berar ; from these places it is sent to the different stations oh the 
railway for transport to Bombay 

The trade in European cloth and mixed goods, is chiefly in 
hands of the Bhoras who have large shops at Nagpore. The retail 
dealers buy from these Bhoras, and disperse the ^stuffs throughout th^ 
^wn^ and country bazaars ; Brahmins and Marwarees are also engaged 
in this trade, as also in the export trade of country cloth. 

The entire interchange of commodities, may thus siimmarised 
The district exports raw cotton, grains, and other agrioiiltumf 
and cloth - and receives in return salVp^ 
laneous goods, cattle, hardware 
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wittioiut doubt greatly in favour of the district ; and is Miusted by im- 
poifts of bullion, which it is to be feared is still extensively (though 
less so now than formerly), hoarded, in cash, or ornaments, or in other 
nnprodiictive representations of wealth. 

Almost all the Sahocaree,” or hanking transactions, are carried on 
by the Marwarees. Ihere are however a few banking houses conducted 
by Brahmins. 




Banking 

hOUItf. 


'The following are the principal among the many forms which their 
speculations assume : — 


(1) . Lending money at interest. 

(2) . Profits on disposal of bullion. 

(3) . Hoondiana,” or commission on bills of exchange. 

Tlie rate of interest is certainly less than it used to he. This is I'«ndi 2 ig 
the natural result of the increased plentifulncss of money. It is im- 
possible to give any average rate of iufccrest, as this varies with so 
many variable conditions, such as the amount to be liorrowed, tlie 
nature of security, the tightness of the money market, but it may 
he said that money can always be obtained on good security, for 12 
])cr cent per annum, and often for considerably less. The security 
demanded is usually the pledge or pawn of valuable jewels and the like, 
mortgages on real property, or personal security of men of known sub- 
stanoe. Ordinarily the better class of bankers will not lend very small 
sums. But some few of the very wealthiest of them combine the 
large.st with the smallest sorts of transactions. Besides their large 

"'dookans’' at Nagpore, these men have their agents established at 
every petty town in the district, and lend out the v(,>ry smallest sums 
to poor people at high interest. 


Gold and silver bullion used to be imported both from Calcutta and 
Bombay, now almost entirely from Bombay. The gold importation t.kiUUoa, 
1^ probably qiuidrupled during the last four years. The value of 
this import, it is believed reached, in the year 186G-G7, the enor- ^ 
of 4?^ lakhs of rupees hrNagpore alone; while the silver 
bullion was valued at 10 lakhs. The increased demand for the pre- 
morals is directly traceable to the flourishing st?ito of the export 
trade in cotton and grain. The successful agriculturist has as yet 
little idea of investing his savings in anything but ornaments, and the 
bai^er^ have regulated their importations accordingly. The profit 
derived by the ‘^ Sahocars^^ in this branch of their business is not so 
as might be expected, being probably not more than from 4 
6 annas on every hundred rupees* worth of bullion. 

Th^ most extensive transactions in bills of exchange, are with Cal- , 

the following towns according to the 
are ^aced, Bombay, Mirzapore, Benares, Indore, 

,;Jcypore, and Hyderabad, All the prnicipai bankers law® 
at th«^ p&ces. It would be impossible to 


2^0 esjTf^ WMjyai^s’ 

JfAOl^AIS. state the annual ‘amouut of transactions; but it may be cQ^fWenWy: 

affirmed that their increase of late years lias been enormous^ THe 
rate of exchange varies with the variable conditions goyerning tHe 
state of the money market both at home and at tlie place on whi(^ 
a bill is to be drawn, but bankers generally manap to make a fair 
profit at all times and under all conditions of the money market 
There are regular quotations of exchange well known and kept to by 
the Sahocar ’’ brotherhood in their dealings with one another, but 
they are not the least ashamed to make as much as they possibly can 
out of chance customers. In granting hoondees they will charge 
such people far beyond the current rates of exchange, and think it 
quite in the legitimate line of business. In Nagpore the money 
market is generally tight from October to March, when money is out 
in the purchase of cotton and grains, and easy for the remainder 
of the year. 

It is not usual to grant bills payable at sight, though these can 
always be procured at a high rate of exchange. In the way of the 
ordinary course of business bills are drawn thus : — 


Section X. 
Land revenue 
eyetem, and 
land tenures. 


Bills drawn on — 

Calcutta are payable 
Bombay „ 

Mirzaj^ore „ 

Benares „ 

Indore „ 

Oomraotee „ 

J eypore „ 

Hyderabad „ 

The Settlement just completed 


61 days after sight. 
13 „ 1, 


51 „ 

51 „ 

21 „ 
13 „ 

45 „ 

21 „ 

has brought with 


it two grand 

changes in the land’ revenue V^tem of the country: the first, the con- 
ferment of proprietary right in the soil on the different holders of es- 
tates ; and the second, the determination of a fixed annual Government 
demand ( rental ) on each estate for thirty years. These great changes 
have been so recent that the bare exposition of the existing state of 
affairs without any reference to ;what has gone before, might lead ix) 
imperfect ideas as to the real condition and prospects of property m 
land ; and without some netice of the present and past land revenue 
system, and land tenures, the present section would be incomplete. 

But on the other hand, the regular Settlement report vyill shortly 
be submitted by the Settlement Officer ; and in that report tfie subm^ 
will be treated exhaustively ; so that on the whole, the best epur^ will 
prob^tbly be to attempt a concise sketch of the revenue s^^stem and tenure^ 
which obtained previous to the new Settlement; and in the ^\iccee(tog 
remarks connected with the present system and tenures to confine 
strictly to stateipenta of and resnlt, without puter^ng %t^ all 
into any history of the operations of the 3ett]len(\eqt. 

The system of land revenue under the earlier 
commonly called '*PaUlg^!' hut T?ae She 

were annual. The Goyernmint we® thu eole popmtftf 
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Jn’ cases where the right of proprietorship was formally abandonod/as 
fpr ihstaace in estates or portions of estates granted under certain 
$Mcial tenures to be noticed farther on. 


KAOPOltB. 


T ■ 

; ^ SPhe whQle country was parcelled out into pergnnnahs, each contain- 
itig^a nuniber of villages. Tlic revenue officer at the head of each 
porgunnah was the K.iiinalshdar. The Patel was ovigiiuilly, in most 
Cfises, merely one ot tlie cultivators, who was appointed for collecting the 
Gotfertitnent rent, and for apportioning the demand for the entire 
; village amongst the different ryots. His office was held only during 
the pleasure of Goyerument, aiul was in its nature neither herediUry 
nor saleable. If the Patel were succeeded iii the office hy his heirs, 
it was from siifferancc, not by virtue of any recognised hereditary 
right. Ills services were remunerated by a percentage on the collec- 
tions. 

No Cultivator was considered entitled to cultivate in. pcipetuity, and 
the leases made with the ryots were subject to annual termination 
ami revision. Every field liable to assessment was subject to its full 
proportion of the entire juma assessed on tlic village. Both the for- 
mer and tlio latter were open to annual liueiuations. I ixcd assess- 
inents or fixed rates Avere not known. “ Neitiior in theory nor in 
practice”* ( says Sir Richard Jenkins) “did aovernnient admit the 
ri'dit of any class of cultivators to participate in the full amount of 
the rents of tho lands ; and the ohjoct of its revenue system appears to 
have been to realize from any portion of the lands^ under cultivation, a 
proportionate share of the total village assessment. 

The plan was, first of all, to determine the demand for the year, on 
the permnnah: This was done at head-quarters after reference to 
assessuients of previous years, ainl to tho existing condition 
stances of aoriculturo and population. As soon as tlio Kumaishdar 
was told what his pergunnah was to contribute, tho patois were'assem- 
bled at the Qushah, and tho whole pergunnah assessment was then ap- 
portioned upon the villages composing it; this appoi tionment, a ai , 
beino- made\vith reference to the circumstances and condition of the 
vUlages, tho resources and capabilities of the patois and ryots, the 
6tat6 of cultivation. 

To auote Sir Richard Jenkins again, “ Every q^rtion of cultivated 
laud Sno other is liable to assessment. The Government demand 

(s on’ the village lands in general, and not on the the 

R eonsequently the apportionment of the assessment hills where the 

U Mka Tffiinaer erounded on pyeviou^ but affect- 

the existing Oovermn^iit. . 
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The yeailj^ icvcuue was collected ia fi.ve different instalments^ 

yeaboyo was tho^^ the general system adopted for the assessment 
and apportiomnent ot revenue in the great majority of estates, and the 
great bulk of the land. I now turn to the exee^pthmal tenures under 
winch plots or whole c.states weie trwpiently given to, or their revenue 
wholly or iiartially alienated m favour of Brahmins, temples (ir.s endow- 
ments^) niilitary chiefs, as allowances or payments for services rendered 
or to be rendered, members of the ruling family as ai>panage, and so on 
Ihesoteinircs were three, .l/uo/cc, MJeasa, Mulda. 

Ty Maafee tenure may lie briefly dismissed. The term was applied 
m this part of the country not to whole villages, but to small plots or 
patches consisting of one or more fields in a village oranted revimno- 
m L\bwmi!‘^ Brahmins, to small temples, shilne.s? &c., for support 

+ 1 ,^' the JlMvtsu ; but in 
t IS tenure too, as well as in the Miikta, sometimes not the whole vilhce 
wasgiycn, blit only a .specified amount of the revenue was to be enjo'v- 
ed by the holder, the renminder of the profits lioing credite.l to '(iJ- 
vernment. In other words, under both Mokasa and Mukta tenures the 
grant mvietimcs consisted of an aIu:na(lon of part of the aiivcvnment 
revenue ,11 favour of t he bohler, for |,erpetuity ' or life, as the ease mS 
pr;ilt ^ grant was of the whole estate with °all 

Under the ifwifa tenure, estates were hold at a fi.xed and favourable 
rental Generally the h.vcd rental was much beloiv what would have 
demand on the village ; often it was merely nominal 
In .some few cases again, it was quite as heavy as would have been the 
ordinary Government demand. 

Such wmre the more prominent featuro.s of tlio llahratta revenun 
system which, witli all its uncertaintios and defects, .seems for a Ion- 
time to have worked wall. The dangerous point, of course, lay in tlio 

kiu.s,) no doubt vn a great degree affected by the character and cir 
cumstances of the existing Oovcrnrnent.’’ As lorn- as the laiurse of ' the 
Government in fixing tlio pergiinnah a.sse.ssmeiits ^vas shaped on the 
circumstance.s deduce({ lnmi fairly just asse.ssments of previous years 
and the ascertained existing condition of cultivation and people^ the 

the character of the Government, and the more needy its “circum- 
the perjpinnah assessment would depend on the eaffgen. 
■C'l^ of the State, dud the less on the existing condition of agriculture 
^“i^ circumstances of the villages composing it. 
And as the peigunuah ^sessments, whatever they amounted to Bad 
to be m^e good somehow or other by the pateLs, so the patels in the 

to make inordinate demands upon the ryots. , 

th^a 4 irs 2 fthXl®r*^^ in practice. .Wien ' 

+,irv thi u ^ beca,me ombar^issed at tlio close of tlie last c^- 

tury, the downward course began. Matters wnt on from bad to wo^. 
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As tlie >Statc l)ccaiTie more and more needy and emlArrassed, the evil# 
of ruinous exactions were farther and further di8rcf_cir<led, and their 
effects became more and more manifost. Large 'nuzzui f and advances 
of rent were exacted froin the Kumaislidars, who liad to supply the 
money by squeezing the patois ; and these in their I >ii a had to meet 
the dcnnand by extorting it in some shape -or other tV.nn the ryots ; 
and miscellaneous cesses and imposts indiro(itly connected with the 
land, but exclusive of actual rent, became more and more severe and 
numerous. 


All this went on tliroughout the first 1 G years of the present century 
and was continued during the short regency and reign of Appa Sahib 
Much laud in tlie. meanwhile liad fxllcn out of cultivation, and very 
many of the paiels and ryots became licavily involved in debt,— an em- 
barrassment, out of which they had not extricated themselves when 
the management of tlie counUy was placed, in 181.S, iinder Sir llichard 
Jenkins, acting in belialf of the minor, llajah Riigiiojee 1 II. 


From the year 1818 A. IX, we have regular records of the Settle- 
ment. There can be no doubt that Sir Hi chard Jenkins and his Offi- 
cers, without introducing suddenly any radical innovations, yet man- 
a<md considerably to improve on tlio old system, and above all to do 
a^aiy with many of what may perliaps be termed the non-inherciit 
evils that liad lately s].)ning up. Tlie porgunnali ^assessments were 
once more founded on tlie ascjcrtaiuod circumstanoos and conditions of 
the villages composing it. Tlie patois were in form ed that the Go- 
vernmoirt arrarigemciits with them would bo scrupulously observed, 
and were enjoined in like manner to oliscrvo their engagements 
with the ryots. Many of the late extra imposts wore abolished, and 
many old accumulated balances remitted. In short, a vigorous at- 
tempt was made oiice more to start lair on the best principles of the 

old system, and the condition of the agriculturists began to revive. 


But now a great change commenced gradually to operate on the ohl 
system Vilhu'’es began to be farmed out to patels /or succession of 
years. ‘ The palel began to dig tanks and wells, to plant trees, to ma- 
nure and otherwise to expend money and labour on the lands eritrusted 
t6 him. He would thus be most unwilling to see his land given to 
another at the expiration of his lease. He would do every thing ho 
could to procure a renewal of the lease. He began to believe that he 
had something of a vested interest in the vidage ; and though the 
theory as to his rights— or rather absence of riglits— remained just as 
before there can be no doubt that with the extension of the leases over 
several years instead of over one only, therS grew up between patel 
and village a connection of a much stronger character than subsisted 
bie. A patel who had formed a village successfully for many years 
> did in practice succeed in establishing a preferential right over 
fitrapgerl unless he should be much outbid by the latter, at the settle- 
liient of the new lease. 


« "Further to explain this process, wo cannot do better than CLUote two 
parages from Mr Boss’ unfinished Settlement Report. 
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There were t\^o pontes from Chanda, and the south ; one enterini? 
the district below Oomrair, which it reached ma Chinoor (in th§ Ohto? 
da district), and thence led to Nagpore in a straigh t line iiorth-west ^ 
the other ^entering just above Jam (in the Wurdah district) passed 
through Takulghat, and entered Nagpore by the suburb of Sonegaoti; 

Lastly, there were the routes to Baitool and Chindwara, and from 
these places to Mhow, Ajmere, and Rajpootana. These routes ^fter 
descending tlie Sautpooras by the Tulao and Mohee ghats, joined at 
Saoifair (twenty-one miles north of Nagpore), reaching Nagpore by 
the villages of Adassa, and Burhampooree. The traffic on these was 
inconsiderable. Like the others, they were nearly impassable during 
the rains. a 


A® pjrely local lines, they did not exist at all as defined 

tracks. Excepting through mountain-passes their courses were not 
even demarcated. People made their way from town to village, and 
from village to market-place, as best tliey might ; the tracks 'being 
shifted from watercourse to upland, and from field to field, according 
to the seasons, and alterations of tlie crops. 

Recapitu- s^^ch were the great arterial lines of communication, along 

lation. which with no constructed roads, and in despite of evel-y obstacle 
intei posed by nature, a vast traffic to and from this coo^^.fy did 
during eight months of the year, contrive to force its way to Jub- 
bulporo and tliCr N^orth, to Bora-r, tlie Deccan, and Bombay ; to 
Bhundara, Chutteesgurh, and the East ; to Hyderabad and the South- 
to Uajpootana, and the North-west. The little Mahratta hackery,' 
convoys of bullocks and buffaloes, and to some slight extent cameH' 
formed the only means of transport; and with these means the 
entire imports and exports of the country had to bo dragged 4)hp^fch 
tracts of pestilential jungle, through cpiagmiro and morass, down tlie 
precipitous banks, and across tlie stony bods of ri\^ers, over narrow and 
dangerous hill passes. The time occupied in transit was of course ono^ 
mous. Ihe marvel is how so great a traffic could have been conducted ^ 
all. What has been done during the last few years to facilitate commu- 
nication will now be shown. 


Ntw lines of 
communica- 
tion opened 
flnoe 1862 . 

Railway. 


That portion of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway knowflv as the 
Nagpore Branch, leaving the main line from Bombay to Jubbulpore, at 
Bhosawul, in the Bombay district of Khandeish, traverses the Berar 
country from west to east, and crossing tlie Wurdah near the station 
^ , Eoolgaon, enters the Central Provinces. From Poolgaon its course isi 
still east. It has stations at Wurdah and Sindee, in the WutdaH 
distri^; and another at Boree, in this district. At Boree (nineteen miles 
from Nagpore) the line curves sharply to the north and oontihuesih 
that direction to its terminus at Seetabuldee, th^ northern suburb Uf 
Nagpora The Railway was opened to the terminus, on the 20ith of 
February 1867. 


Roads. 


T Northern Koad is now coniplete the whole- . 

jubbulpore. The only rivers still unbridged are the Kupheatt at 
Kamptee, and the Nerpuiddei at Jubhul^re. The hriii^ 
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East^ra 

Road. 


Sow and«’ construction. Meantime, a temporary pile bridge is annu- hao^M* 
erected immediately after the rains, and is in use for eight months of 
the year The road leaves Nagpore close to the railway terminus, and 
doea^to kamptee. Thence, after crossing the Kunhan it proceeds north- 
wards by Munsur and Chorbaolee (twenty-one and twenty-seven miles 
respectiW from Nagpore), beyond which it enters the beonee 
district, and passing through Deolapar ascends the ^autpoora ghats at 
Korai and so on through Seonee over the table-laud of the bautiworas, 

Whence it descends again at a point distant about thirty miles from 
Tnhhnlnore This road has been conducted with much engineering 
Si over a very difficult country. In this district its entire course is 
Sout thirtj-three miles. In this length it has three serais, exclusive 
nfthLeiuNaopore itself; two excellent new ones at Kamptee and 
Mimiir and a“n old one at Chorbaolee ; two dak bungalows at Kamptee 
Ha J Mnnsur • four Police posts at Indorah, Kamptee, Munsur, and 
ctrtoS A«»c«ue ot.Ls l.«, plante.! alo.,s the 

whole length. There are numerous wells and gram dealers shops. 

The Eastern Koad loaves Nagpore by two branches starting from 
the north and from the south of the city. Ihence the roa.i pro- 
ceeds still eastward to Bhundara (forty miles from Nagpore) crossing the 
V iV« nr Mohoda half way. The line is completed as far as Bhun- 
dara tl^nly stream unbridged being, the Kunhan. Beyond Bhundara, 
aTaree nortiL of this road has been completed towards ffimpore, but 
UnlW road it can at present only be said to be open for throug i 
rffi'betwl'N^g^^ anl Bhundarl Its cour.se in district is 

trattic nerwte distance it has three Police posts, 

SrPardee Mahoda and Hurba, the last twenty-seven and half miles 
St Matrnnrp There is a dak bungalow at Mohoda, where theie la 
An avenue of trees, lately planted, lines it almost through- 
out its course to Bhundara. 

■ # The Southern Road, like the last, starts from Nagpore by two distinct 
Lohles tL first from Seetabuldce, the second from the south-west of 
aT*y Thet tnve-ge - a I»i»t t.o mite cut of the c.t, ...d .te 

tion Then in a single tine the road goes southwards to Boree (luiietecn 
Ssfr^ Nac^Pore) generally parallel to the railway, which however 
^ crosses before it leaves the district. From Boree there 

is a separate branch of seven miles to Asola, a village, or one of the 
u ? T^oTYihav Crossing the Wuuiia at Boree, the inaiu line 
a dCtiom l«»i„(,the dbtrte a little belo. a 

small village called Sonegaon, twenty-eight miles from Nagpore. Ihence 
Rw2by JamrWurdah District)from which place there branch 
toWffimmffhat to Wurrora (Chanda district;, and so on to Chand^ 

It £nZ®been com^ldted aUegards metalling, but the Wuuna and 

y.t tea bridged. Tl- 

■With young trees throughout its course in this district. It has a dak 
bingSw Inda serai at Boree, and .there are Police posts at Boree 

fiild Sonegaon, ^ > 

ifOrtt-Westem Road leaves Nagpore at dhe northern suburb of 
tJf|f^5%^ingthe Peelee nuddee and Kolar rwer by masonry 
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causewa}^, touche# the village of Bhygaon ( ten miles from Nagpore \. 
At this place it is met by a similar metalled road comino' frorji ' 
Kamptee. Thence proceeding in a singfe line, the road passesTatun*- 
saongee a little to the right, and so leads on to Saonair. From this 
point the road is still incomplete, but it is to be continued over the 
ghats to Cliindwara. It is partly planted with trees. The chief 
streams are not yet bridged. There is an excellent serai at Saonair 
and^a smaller one at Patunsaongee (fourteen miles from Nagpore). There 
are wells at short intervals. There are Police posts at Taklee, Patun- 
saongee, Saonair, and at Kelode. 


Such is the extent and such is tlie course in this district of the new 
great imperial lines, which, serving, as they do, interests of a magnitude 
far surpassing any mere local objects, are yet, by reason of their con- 
vergence at Nagpore, the suppliers of inestimable benefits to the 
district. And if the work about to be described on the local lines ap- 
pears (as it is) proportionately small, it must be recollected that pro- 
gress upon them was delayed from want of funds until the last two 
years. _ It will be imdenstood too that nothing in the way of roads 
belonging to the Municipal towns is included in this section. 


The local lines now under survey and construction are 






^(1.) — Road from Nagpona via JCulmeisliwur, Molipa, Sawtirgaoii, and 
Nurkhair,to Mowar.on the extreme North-west frontier, on the river Wur- 
dah, to open out the Katole sub-division of the district and connect it with 
the Railway. Of this road only fourteen miles have yet been demar- 
cated. This distance takes the road into Kiilrneishwur. Of these four- 
teen miles, eight have been completely bridged. In the remainino* 
miles, bridging is going on. An avenue of trees has been planted 
along the first six miles. At Kiilrneishwur there is a serai. The total 
length to Mowar will be fifty-six miles. 

(2.) — Road from Oornrair to Boree .( railway feeder); total distance 
twenty miles. This is to connect Pownee (in the Bhundara district) and 
Oornrair witli the nearest point on the railway. This road has been 
completed for the first seven miles from Boree. Boree has a good 
serai and a Police outpost. 

(3.) — Road from Khappa to join the imperial road Chindwara, at 
Patunsaongee, so as to connect Khappa directly with Nagpore; total 
distance nine miles. This line is all but completed. There are serais 
and Police stations both at Khappa and at Patunsaongee. • 

(4.) — Road from Boree railway station, to join the southern road; one 
and half miles. This is completed, and an avenue of trees has teen 
planted. * ^ 

(5.)— Iload between Nagpore and Oornrair; twenty-eight miles. Of ' 
this, seven miles have been compl#ted and bridged None of the above 
roads are to be metalled for the present :> - 

(6.)-^Roact frbQi Munsiif llatntek to the i^mbalfth 

taiice seven hnlessi This is completed throughout as to eerth'WOTjk 




, 30 years’ Settlement has just been concluded# Under it every 

^d M^o, Idokasa,^ and Muktii tenure has been investigated and 
wliere tha grants under former rulers were capable of substantiation by’ 
Sunnud or otherwise, the rights have l>eeii maintained in favour of the 
holders for ever, or for life, or according to the terms of the original 
grant. No Maafeo, Mokaaa or Mukta estates have been resumed, ex- 
cept where the rights had been usurped. 

The rest of the lands in the hands of the patels have been dealt with 
as mialgoozavee with besfc(jwal of full proprietary right in perpetuity on 
the patels or malgaozavSy subject, of course, to enhancement of revenue 
at the close of the proseut settlement. The adjudication of claims to 
this proprietary right was generally simple. Sometimes, however, when 
a village had often changed hands, there was a good deal of difficulty. 
Present possession, and length of possession were allowed great weight, 
but not necessarily to outweigh all other claims. Where there were 
two or more claimants, the respective duration of their own or their 
ancestors’ possession as patels at different times, the capital expended 
on the village, tlie circumstances under which a claimant, now out of 
possession had cither himself, or ancestrally been deprived of posses- 
sion, were all matters to bo deliberated on and balanced before final 
conferment of the proprietary right. Often the claims, were so nearly 
ecpial that the proprietorship had to be given in shares to the different 
claimants. 

One other tenure has been recognized under the present settlement ; 
this is the Malik Muqhooza proprietary right, or tlie proprietary right 
of a holdmg, as distinguished from an state or village. To describe 
tills rigbtl shall again quote from Mr. Tloss’ reiiort ; — 


''Besides the above ^descriptions of tenure, there has now been recognized 
the status hold by a Malik Mukbooza (proprietor of a holding). 
Proprietary right, it will have been seen, had not been liitherto acknow- 
ledged. It was now conferred in entire villages oh those Malgoozars 
whose claims were considered stoiigest, and those claims were based 
chiefly on length of possession. But many of tlio cultivators had also 
boon in occupation of their fields for long periods, and it was ruled 
that, in the absence of other Jixed ami stroju/er clairri^, the proprie- 
tary right, as respects the holding of su;;h cultivators, should be con- 
ferred upon them. iThe determination of what should constitute a 
and stronger'' claim, was left in a great measure to the discre- 
tiem of the Settlement Officer. It was not sufficient alone to consider 
the period of possession, but also the character and nature of such 
possession ; and outlay of capital was one condition to be regarded in, . 
determining the question of right. No difficulty has been experienced 
in coming to a decision where the right was claimed by parties whose 
wsition differed in any way from that of an ordinary cultivator. 
Wj^ere the decision was dependent simply .on length of possession, and 
outlay of capital, the relative positions of the malgoozar and cultivator 
wbula'obme under the following 

v Where neither Malgozoar nor cultivator had expended capital. 

• Malgoozar and cultivator had expended capital 
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bridgmg, and three miles are metalled. An avenue of trees has lately- 
been planted This road connects the town of Ramtek with the imperial 
Northern road. The metalling will be completed next year. 

(7.)"^B’Oad from Nagpore to Kamptee, from the heart of the city to 
the new Kamptee serai, eight miles, Five miles have been completed 
with bridging and metalling; the remainder will be done next year. 


The following table will show the Imperial and local lines completed, 
and under construction in the district : — 
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1 

Northern Road 


Ist class metall- 
ed. 

Miles. 

33 

Miles. 

33 

Miles. 

• • 

Miles. 


Eastern Road .. 


Do, 

20 

29 


• • 


Southern Road •• 

1 

• • I 

Do. 

37 

37 

• § 

• • 
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miles to 
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Asola. 

Northern Road •• 

* • 1 

De. 

30 

31 

8 

» 

Includes 

Nagpore, Knlmeishwur, Moh- 
pa, Sawurgaon, Nurkhair, to 

Mowar. .. •• •• 

)2nd class, un* 
^ metalled. 

66 

8 

6 

42 

branch from 
Kamptee to 
Dhygaon. 

Boree Railway station 

to 

\ Do. 

14 

14 


• • 


Southern Road. *• 

• e 

1 S 


12 


Ooinrair to Boree 

« e 

Do. 

20 

7 

1 


Khappa, Patunaaongee 

• e 

Do. 

9 

9 


• • 


Nagpore to Kamptee (short 

^Ist class, me 

8 





route) • • • • 

• e 

i tailed. 

5 

f • 

3 


Negpore and Ooinrair 

• e 

1 2nd class, un- 
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28 

7 

• • 

21 


Munsur to Ramtek and Am- 

' Mst class, me- 






balah lake • • 

•• 

> tilled. 

7 

7 

• • 

• • 

4 miles not 
yet metalled. 
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78 
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The effect of all of these recent works on the trade and general pro- 
gress of the country is already very manifest. The railway has not yet 
been openied for four months, and already the goods’ sheds and platform 
at the terminus are crowded with merchandize and wares of all s5rts 
from Bombay and the West; and with cloth, cotton and agricultural 
produce of the surrounding country# for export. Tlie old routes to 
Bombay must be, and indeed already are, given up altogether for 
any other use than mere local traffic. The caravans of oxen bringing 
salt a^d jowaree^ the long string of hackeries taking hence cotton and 
cloth, and wheat, rice, and other grains, to the West, must soon disap- 
pear altogether. Merchandize, instead of taking two months in transit 
betwe^ Nagpore and Bombay, is now being conveyed in three to four 
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vS^^kt. “III. — Whetc lihe Malg65zar had established a cl aim by the expen- 

dilture of a large amount of capital, and the oultisrator, t^ngh of old 
standing, had done nothing for the improvement of the land. 

“ I y.-— Where the cultivator had expended more than an ordinary 
amount of capital and the Malgoozar had done nothing for the property. 

“ For the guidance of my Superintendents I nded as follows In the 
first and second cases, if the occupancy of the cultivator was much 
longer — say twice as *long, as that of the Patel — the claim of the latter 
was weak in comparison, and the cultivator was to be made Malik 
Muqhooza. In the third case, the Malgoozar’s claim being undoubtedly 
stronger than cultivator’s, the latter was not to be admitted. In the 
fourth case, the only consideration that could over-ride ^the preferential 
claim established by the cidtivator would be longer possession by the 
Malgoozar. When this Avas wanting, the cultivator was to be made 
Malik Muqhooza. The right however was to be extended, in accordance 
with special orders from the Chief Cominissioner, to cultivators of very 
long standing who had spent cajiital, and had enjoyed any special pri> 
vileges, whatever the length of the Malgoozar’s possession might have 
been.” 

OcoispAncy As regards culf lvatlr)g tenures, it has already been said that umler 
^ the Mahratta rule no ryot was entitled to cultivate tlie same field in 

perpetuity. But, under certain rules proscribed in appendices VII and 
lx of the settlement code, cidtivating tenures have now been recognised, 
and recorded Tficy are, firstly, Tenants with absolute right of occupancy; 
secondly, Tenants with conditional right of occupancy; and thirdly, Ten- 
V ants at will. The first class cannot, and the second class cannot Avhilo 

the law remains as it is, be ejected as long as they pay an equitable reht ; 
the third classhold their leases at the pleasure of the proprietors. 


The only other point I need notice in a sketch like this, is tlie ex- 
clusion from Malgoozaree of large tracts of jungle Avhich have been re- 
tained as Government wastes. In settling the boundaries of villages 
bordering on jungle, a sufficient amount of waste was ahvays given for 
grazing. But anything beyond a fair and just allowance has been 
. retained as Governtpent property. These Government Avastes are 
extensive, many of them arc partially culturable, and tliey are almost 
all capable of bearing excellent timber. They will, some of them, form 
* 'a valuable source of revenue to the State in time come. They are 
meanwhile disposed of in different ways. Some of them form forest 
reserves, or parts of forest reserves for the growth of teak and other 
valuable timber. Others are let out on clearance leases. Others arh 
• let out on annual usufruct leases ; while a few have been sold out an4 
dut, free of land revenue assessment, under the Waste Land sale rules. - 


Stat^ftlei of 

U&A, of TO- ^ 
vonuo. and of 
bol4isca 


Appended to this section is a tabular statement showing the number 
of estates, the acreage, and the Government revenue in each sub-division 
of the district, classified uuder the different tenures : Maafee, 

Mukta and Malgoozaree. The Malik Muqbodza holdings are 

in this statement in the Mokasa, Mukta, or Malgoozaree ostaj^S tb 

which they belong. J I 

f A* tl&ere vre no caoes !n wbick Wgoozars have hold for Uas than ux years, U’folows 
pultlvator of loss standing than tw^ve xears, could he made a Froprietor ox hiK hokUiigi 
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Again, the traffic, with Mirzapore and the East India Railway, Juhbul- 
^ pore, and the North, heretofore spread over several local lines xs now 

compressed into one channel along the new Great Northern Road. The 

large roomy carts used on the good roads in Upper India, are rapidly 
supplanting the miserable Mahratta hackery, giving the trader the 
power of transporting four times the amount of bulk with the same 
w amount of draughty while transit takes up half the time that it did 

with the old lines, and is carried on continuously throughout the year. 
Besides its own intrinsic and lasting importance, it is worthy also of 
remark that, for the two years that will probably elapse before the 
opening of the Railway between Jubbulporo and Bombay, this road 
will have to bear the whole of the land traffic between Bombay and 
Calcutta. 

Nor are these improvements, whether as regards the ease, the speed, 
or the continuity of the means of transport, less ap^xarent in the c ise 
of the three other great imperial lines, though, from the larger rivers 
being still unbridged, the effects are not yk so complete. Ev^en the 
local lines, unfinished as they are, have already done something to 
facilitate internal trade in the district, and to perform their work as 
accessories, and feeders of the railway, and the great lines. 

Itiverconi- The conditions of the rivers being as described in Section I, it is 
muttioation®. needless to say that navigation, even in tlie largest of them ( includ- 
ing the Wyngunga itself) can only be carried on during, and shortly 
after the rains. Even during the rains the difficulties in the way of 
navigation are great. They arise, first, from the velocity and strength 
of the currents rendering an upivard voyage, even of empty crafts, an 
affair of great toil and duration ; secondly, from the suddenness of the 
rise and fall of the waters, and the consequent continual 'ViCriations in 
the depth of the different channels ; thirdly, from the ledges of rock 
which sometimes form barriers right across the beds. 

Barriarg of This last difficulty may be found to be within the reach of something 
^ver Vedaf* remedial measures. For example, the bed of the river Kunhan, 

between the town of Khappa and the Wyngunga, (sixty-three miles) has 
only fourpoints where the rocks dangerously threaten navigation of small 
crafts in the rains. A scheme has been discussed for blasting the rocks 
at those points so as to afford a clear passage. Again, as regards the 
Wyngunga river, supposing an artificial channel could be made so as to 
avoid a heavy barrier of rocks at Tiddee, above Ambhora, there would 
be nothing whatever to impede navigation of light boats in the mon- 
soon, from the junction with the Kunhau down to Pownee, 0b of the 
largest towns in the neighbouring district of Bhundara. 

Notwithstanding all these drawbacks, the rivers Kunhan, Pench, apd 
Kolar, and, of course, the W 3 mgunga, during and after the monsoon, 
may be, and are, navigated by loaded boats and rafts. They are pot eVexi 
as much used as they might be ; yet timber, from the jjungfles 
the Sautpooras, and forest produce are brought down in cppsidera^lp 
q^uantities to Kamptee J and some consignments of grain from 
of the Bbundata, district find their way down to Eownee apd ‘ 

None of the other rivers are either navigated or navigable. 





Last colunm show* the in^dence upon each acre of total acreace; the ayerage incidence on each cultivaitd acre for the vihoU district is 11 annas 5 pie. 
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Education, still comparatively backward, is now und^:>ubtedly making 
rapid advances. Formerly the only educated classes were the Brah- 
mins, and a few of the Mussulmans. The agriculturists, generally, were 
devoid of any education whatever ; the traders and shopkeepers knew 
just enough to be able to keep their accounts. There were some in- 
digenous schools, but the standard of learning to be acquired in them 
was extremely low. 

The present system of public instruction was inaugurated in the 
year 1862; the total number of boys’ schools in the district is now 104*, 
or 1 to every 1,106 of the non-adult male population. The different 
institutions may be thus classified: — 

Class of School. Knmher of Institutions, 


Normal School, 

Zillah do. 

Oran t-in -aid do. 

Anglo- Vernacular Town school 
Vernacular do. 

Village do. 

Indigenous do. 


Number of Institutions, 
1 
1 
4 
8 
1) 

• . 45 

.. 82 


KAOPpi^ 

SECTION xn. 
Education. 


Oovernmont 

Bcnoola 


The Normal school, — the local institution for teaching and training 
masters, — is at Nagpore. Tliis establishment has not been able com- 
j)letely to meet the local demaiid for m;^tcr.s, many of whom have had 
to be brought from the Bombay Presidency ;1)ut so far as it has gone, it 
has done well. Each pupil receives from Rs. 10 to 4 monthly for his 
support. 

At the zillah and grant-in-aid schools, a superior education is given 
both in English and Vernacular. The zillah school is at Kamptee, the 
four grant-in-aid schools, at Nagpore and Kamptee. The latter have been 
established by the Free Church of Scotland Mission, and are called 
“grant-in-aid”* from the fact of their receiving regular pecuniary assistance 
from Government. 

In the Anglo-Vernacular town schools is given a thorough instruc- 
tion in the Vernacular, (Mahrattee,) a fairly good course of geography, 
arithmetic, and tlio ground-work of the study of English. The 
other town schools give the same course, with the exception of Eng- 
lish. These town schools are established only in the larger and more 
populous towns. They are supported partly by grants from general 
revenues, partly by municipal funds, and partly by voluntary sub- 
scriptions. 

The cost of village schools is defrayed entirely from the educational 
cess, whic^ is a tax of 2 per cent on the land revenue of the district, 
and is paid by the landowners. In these schools the standard is lower 
than in the town schools. 

The indigenous sdhools are supjjorted by fees from pupils. They 
are establisbed by the people themselves, and have ilo conuectioh with 
^Jovemment, except \hat they are inspected by the educational atitho- 
ntiesi These schools receive grahtsdii-aid according to the payihentby 
refute sptemi The cOUfse ctf etudy is rathet loWer thah fnat of the 
-yiUage ichoqk. 


Normal 

school. 


Eillah and 
Mission 
schools. 


Town 

schools. 


IndUrenouB 

Kschools. 
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The construction 0 ^ whether main or branch of .v^ty 

recent data Under the Mahrattas, the only made road was the U^e 
towards Surabulpore, — a fairly serviceable road made nnder Eagliah 
juperintendence for postal service between Calcutta and Bombay. This 
postal route was long ago discoutiQued, and the road fell into disuse. 
Excepting this, the only road, until very lately, wa^ the short lino 
(9 miles) from Nagpbre to Kampteo, which was metalled, and bridged 
some years ago. 

The history of road-moking in short is coinj^rised entirely in the period 
^ own. the year 18(>1, when the Central Provinces’ Administration 

was formed. During the past five years stronuous exertions have been 
made to open out both main and branch lines. A liberal expenditure 
of money and labour, aiid a large amount of professional skill have 
been brought to bear on their construction; and the operations- have 
been continuously maintained. 

In this respect Nagpore has been obviously at .a great advantage, as 
compared with apy other district in the Central Provinces ; for as most 
of the new imperial lines of communication leading to distant places 
have all been planned so as to radiate from Nagporo, the capital 'of 
the Central Provinces, so it has happened that the Nagpore district 
has reaped both in the first instauce, and in the most plentiful degree, 
the advantages which these great worksbkliave conferred on the country 
at large. 

The recent arrival of the railway at the Nagpore terminus has linked 
the district with Bombay. Four great imperial roads starting from 
the City of Nagpore, traverse the district to the north, to the south, 
to the east, and to the north-east ; while district cross-roads and feeders 
(purely local works) are being pushed forward from town to town, and 
from tract to tract, whose trading and agricultural interests the rail- 
way and the great imperial roads seem most likely to subserve. 

The result of these operations has been to work a complete meta- 
morphosis on the circumstances and conditions, on which traffic and trans- 
port depend. And since tlie change is remarkable, not merely from 
its magnitude, but still more so from the rapidity with which it has 
been brought about, it may be worth while to describe the old, before 
enumerating the new routes of communication, so as to portray the 
full contrast between the present and the scarcely past. The follow- 
ing descriptions will be easily understood by a reference to the revenue 
’ su^ey map. : \ 

The main line of communication from the north, via Seolii^J'fiibm 
Mirwore and Jubbulpbre, descended the Sautpoora ghats at 
t^e ^onee district; and passing through Deolapar; 
district, a little above Chorbaoree, twenty-ei^t miles from' ^ 

Here the line doubled, one branch goir^g via mmtek, the other^w 
Village of Soneghat : and* both- again converging ' at- a 
Khairdee, proceeded thence in a single line 
erossing the Khnlito at the Ydfkheri ghat at We 
cantonment Again between Kaxhpteo and Na^ore th^re^ W 
routes, -*^the ono by the present metaUed road (Great Northern) to 


ItaUway* 
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acliools. 


The total uuml^gr of boys now studying in these schools is 5,654. 
total number of non-^^^^ in the district is 113,9&6/ So 

that about one boy in twenty is receiving education* And if due allow- 
ance be made for boys too young or too old to go to school, then the 
proportion would be about 1 to 13. 

In the matter of female education, only a commencement havS been 
made. There is a normal school at Nagpore for the purpose of train- 
iiig scho<3l mistresses ; and there are now nine ordinary schools,^ — -five 
at Nagpore itself, and four at towns in the interior of the district: 

The statement below shows the progress of education in each 
of the difterent classes of schools from the commencement of the sys^ 
tern, up to the present time : — 

Statement showing the state of schools hi the Nagpore district duHng' 

the last 5 year's. 



! 

1 I«fi2-0.S. 

1 

1863-(;4. 

1864-65. 

1865-66. 

. . i 

1860-67. 

D«8cription of schools. 


c 

o 

o 

CO 

Scholars. 

Schools. 

1 

*3 

Xi 

o 

CO 

Schools. 

Scholars. 1 

OQ 

"o- 

o 

'o 

CO 

Scholars. 

1 

.3 1 

o 1 
GO- 

1 ' 
.3 

CO 

Male Normal school •• 

• 

1 

70 

I 

54 

1 

39 

1 

1 

45 

1 

69 

1.30 

Zillah school • . 

• •! 

1 - 1 

100 

1 

112 

1 

102 

1 

174 

' 1 1 

Grant'in-aid schools^.# 
Anglo* Vernacular Town 

1 

• ♦ 

3 

531 

4 

640 

G 

670 

7 

735 

7 < 

704 

schools • • • • 



• • 

• • 


• « 




8 i 

1 0fK3 

Vernacular Town schools 


i •• 

« • 

19 

1281 

17 

1 239 

i iV 

1 263 

9 

664 

Village schools . « 


19 

767 

38 

838 j 

41 

901 

41 

1 276 

45 

1 763 

Indigenous schools • • 

• • 

58 

1 5244 

39 

1 082 

40 

1 069 41 

1070 

32 

1 341 

Total Boys’ schools 

• • 


‘2 71*2 

102 

i 007 

106 

4 020 

jl08 

4 563 

103 

5 054 

Female Normal school 

• • 


• • 

• • 




1 

22 

1 

19 

Girls’ schools • • . • 

• « 


•• 1 

2 

is 

2 

39 

3 

53 

9 

190 

Total Girls* schools . . 

• • 


1 

2 

43 

2 

39 

4 

75 

10 

20 9 



The present results, considered absolutely, may appear poor ; they 
yet offer a very favourable contrast to the state of things five years ago, 
and seem, indeed, pregnant with promise of cumulative progr4s. 

Nagpore, the seat of administration of the Central Provinces, and 
towni. the district head-quarters, is situated in the centre • of the district, on 

Hagpore. the left bank of a small stream called the Nag. The municipal limits 

include, besides the City, the suburb of Seetabuldee, the Eur^ean sta- 
tion of ^etabuldee, and Taklee, and a considerable area of land under 
cultivation . 


^ the soil is for the most part ‘ regur,’ or black soil The draii^a^e of 
Taklee arid Seetabuldee is good ; the site of the City is Iiw/ titO 
but the general slope is to the 

pee^buldee hiUr on. ’\ybich stands the fort, may be^ POiit* 

linaita, and fracj, its eumnatt ift to bft ^ 
ytew of, tfte country, liclow 


buldee, the other from the place where the Kamptee serai now stands HAOPOlff; 
to the heart of the lS“agpore City. This line was in IPull use for seyen 
months of '^e year. Traffic was all but impossible during the rains 
and October. The whole line lay through a dense jungle from Chor- 
baolee up to the top of the ghats ; and this region was unhealthy 
from malaria for at least four months of the year. Nobody ever tra- 
velled at night bn account of wild beasts. People obliged to travel in 
the rains, preferred to go from Seonee to ChinJwara, and so to Nag- 
pore by the old Ghindwara line.. 

The principal routes from Bombay and Berar; entered the old Nagpore 
Province at three separate points on the Wurdah river. These points are : 

(1) Julalkhera, in the north-west corner of the Katolc tohscel; (2) Bish- 
noor; and (3) Nachetigaon, both in the present district of Wurdah. The 
first of these routes was in distance from Nagpore oij miles, the second 
67 miles, the third 58 miles. 

Of these, the most important was that crossing at Nachengaom 
Traversing the present district of Wurdah from west to east it entered 
. the Nagpore district near Asola, twenty-six miles from Nagpore, which 
it reached by way of the villages Takulghat and Goomgaon. It was by 
this route that the bulk of the export trade of cloth, and silk fabrics 
was conveyed to Jaulna, Aurungabad, Sattara, Poona, and other dis- 
tant cities in the Deccan. The line by Bishnoor was used in a degree 
hardly less. It proceeded by Jiailjhur (Wurdah district), Kondhallee, 
and Bazargaon. The Julalkhera route went by the town of Katole, 
and traversing the Katole tohseel from north-west to south-west, and 
then passing through KulmeivShwur, entered Nagpore at Taklee. 

All of these lines may be described to liave been, and to be, practi- 
cable during the dry months for the light country carts used here, but 
impassable, save for pack b\illocks during the rains. Such traffic as was 
obliged to be taken in the rains would generally choose the Bishnoor 
Hne, which is the stoniest of the three, but which traverses less morass 
and black soil than either of the others. The traffic both ways in the 
dry month’s along the Bishnoor and Nacliengaon lines was enormous. 

Security at night was afforded by well known paraos which wore supplied 
with water-wells, and ordinary provisions for travellers. 

The routes from the Bhundara, Raeporo, and Chutteesgurh country, Baittmllnffc 
entered the district by .two main lines; the first leading direct from the 
town of Bhundara to Mahoda (twenty miles from Niigpore), on the 
Kunhan, and so through the Pardee suburb into Nagpore; the second 
connecting with Nagpore the towns of Moharjee and Toomsur, in the 
Bhundara district, - and the northern portion of the Raepore coun- 
try* entered the district east oi Virsce, and passing through Tharsa, 
westwards to Kamptee. So far as can bo ascertained these 
WOT^ used by strong convoys of Brinjarees with pack- 

Buliocks even during the rains ; but like all the rest, they were at that ^ 
ntterly impractic^ for wheeled traffic. By these lines were 

other grain from Ohuttees- 


w«8ttni aaa: 
West ooait 
routaito 
Berar and 
Bombay. 
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and lies the prettily wooded station of Sectabuldee ; beyond this, 
Oik the north, are the military lines and bazaars; and again beyond these, 
partially hidden by low basaltic hills, is the Taklee suburb, — once the 
head-quarters of the Nagpore Irregular force, but now occupied only 
by a few bungalows. Close under the southern side of the Hill is the 
native suburb of Seetabuldee. Below the eastern glacis is the rail- 
way terminus. Beyond this lies the broad sheet of water known as the 
Jooraa Tulao, which separates the city from the station and suburbs. 
The view.is bounded on this direction by tlie buildings on the extreme 
cast of the tank. The city itself, though immediately east of the 
tank, is completely hidden from the sight by a mass of foliage. 


' '■ V' 


The site of theEuropean station is pretty and undulating. It is in gene- 
ral well wooded, though some parts, especially towards the extreme west, 
are somewhat bare. The roads are lined with ornamental trees. The 
bungalows of the European residents arc generally thatched, and plain 
in appearance ; but most of the enclosures have gardens immediately 
surrounding the house, and contain good trees planted here and there, 
so that the general aspect of the place is cheerful and pleasant. Dur- 
ing the hot weather the ground looks parched, but in the rains and 
cold season, the verdure is bright and pleasing. Outside the’ City 
there are handsome tanks and gardens, constructed by the Mahratta 
sovereigns. The three finest tanks are the Jooma Tulao, between the 
city and station, and the two artificial lakes of Arnbajnerry and Telin- 
kherry. Of these, the largest is the Ambajherry, and the smallest Jooma wund 

Talao. The storage of water in these artificial reservoirs is very larj^e. . Hagpor#. 
The retaining walls are built of massive basalt masonry, and are adnur- 
ably constructed. The Jooma Tulao .supplies a considerable portion of 
the city with water, The other two lakes are at some distance from 
the city. They afford a partial supply of water to certain portions of 
the city and station by means of pipes. Tliese great artificial tanks 
are real ornaments to the place, and form a lasting monument of the 
best times of the Bhonslah rule. The principal public gardens are the 
Maharaj Bagh, in the station of Seetabuldee, now managed by tho 
Naerpore Agri-Horticultural Society; the Toolsee Bagh, inside the city; 
an(f the four suburban gardens of Paldee, Shukurdluirra, Sonegaon, and 
Telinkherry. These four are maintained in good order by local funds, 
and form agreeable places for public resort and recreation. There aro 
no Mahomedan mosques of any note. Hindoo temples are numerous. 

Sonie of these are in the best style of Mahratta architecture with ela- 
borate carvings, 

Bhonslah 
palace and 
mausoleum* 


The Bhonslah palace, which was burnt to the ground in 1864, was the 
only dwelling house of any structural magnificence. It was built of black 
basalt pr6jfiisely ornamented with wood-carving. The courts in its inte- 
rior pD^e^ed small gardens and fountains. The great “Nukharkhana" 
git^*wbicE is now the only remnant of the palace, is an imposing structure. 
The ^tomfe of the Bhofiriah kings are in the Shookrwaree quarter, to 
sontteof th^ "ity- These are in no way msignificent, thofigo their 
etfrious, The best ifr that erected over the whes of the 
great. Rughoje& It is in the form of a cross, the arms projecting some 
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ten feet from the body of the tomb. It has some narrow pillars or 
minarets, said to be in memory of the Ranees who immolated them- 
Selves on bis funeral pyre. 'l%e tombs of the Gond R ijahs are in _ no 
way striking. They are jnst ordinary plain M.u?isulman tombs, witl»- 
nut any architectural nierit. 

In spite of the extensive municipal improvements of' the last five 
years, the general aspect of the city is even now poor and insignificant, 
when compared to the wealth, and number of the inhabitants. The 
hew great thoroughfares are indeed excellent roads, well metalled, and 
well drained ; and there is a oonsiclorable number .of excellent edi- 
fices belonging to the richer inhabitants ; but tho great majority of 
houses are of mud walls with tiled roots. The Wcalls are often rnade to 
look well by a coating of white or straw coloured plaster ; but the 
houses arc older than the I'oads, and wove built originally without any 
regard to frontage, so that it was impossible to secure a good frontage 
when the new roads came to be made through the most populous 
quarters. Thus many of the liouse.s in the m.nv streets a,ppe.'>r irregularly 
built, and of a stylo not suitable to the excollenco of tho roada Still, 
perceptible improvement is being made, tiic old bouses are gradually 
disappearing in several of the principal thoroughfares, and new build- 
ings of a superior description, and built in regular line, arc ^taking 
their places. The total number of houses is 32,4.50; of whmh 1,580_ are 
built of stone or brick with flat masonry roofs ; 23 ,.)d 3 are tiled, 
and the remainder, 7,317, thatched: some of tho better classes of houses 

are ornamented with well executed wood-carving. The principal tho- 

roughfare.s in Seetabuldee are Bootee street, and the Scetabuldee ba- 
zaar road, with the Temple bazaar s-^uare between them. As has been 
stated before, the fort lies between the European station and the _ city. 
Immediately east of the fort i.s the railway terminus, and the railway 
litie running north and south. East aga.in of the railway line is the 
Jooma lake, immediately beyond which is the “Jooma durwaza” en- 
trance to the city. Idle city is connected with the European station 
by three great lines, of wh'ch two are respectively, on the north and 
south banks of the lake; while the third, the most northern, cro.sses 
the railway by an overbridge north of the terininus. The last after 
crossing the railwa,y becomes the Goojrgunge road, and traverses the 
north part of the city from w'est to east. The two first are connected 
tof>'ether by a road on' the eastern embankment of the laka In vthe 
centre of thisroad is the entrance to the Jooma durwaza street. This 
is the main street of the city. A double storied line of shops : extend 
for about a third of a mile up to the site of the old Bhouslah palace, 
thfditeh a square calleil the Gutchee Paga, and so on eastwards through 
the town. The Jooma durwaza and the Goorgungo roads are tho main 

arterial lines of traffic running east and west through the ;^i*f#ern 
ahd southern portions of the city. They converge in the suburt of 
PaiaW, some little distance out of Nagpore. They are eojinected^^by 
vanliiilraes nthning- north. ahd south, the ptimpal .of: are the 

Purimp^wleeroad And the Itwai-ree. ‘The' other are 
the kijWs Iead:ing ' from' FiiUbarkhana- gate of the Old pialace, 

mt&e^ufehee the Tdoteee Bigh. The Shookh^wafcevand 
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the Shukurdhurra roads leadiag from the Jooma ilurwaza road to 
suburbs on the south side of the Nagi and fhe new Kamptee and 
Indorah; rimds leading through the northern outskirts of the city to- 
wards Eamptee. The best streets are the Jooma durwaza, the Goor- 
gungo, and the Itwarree. The houses belonging to the Marwaryees at 
the northern end of the Itwan-ee are curious old buildings, (rf three 
and even four stories high, and profusely ornamented with woodwork.. 
The street here is very narrow, and is the only really oriental look- 
ing part of the town. The principal grain markets are those at Bughur- 
gunge, at the eastern end of the Jooma durwaza road; and the Shoo- 
kUrwaree, .and the Shukurdhurra, to the south of the Joorpa durwaza. 
The b&lk of the cloth trade is done in the Goorgunge rf»ad and its im- 
mediate neighbourhood. The jewellers and bankers reside mostly in the 
northern end of the Itwarree. Large weekly bazaars are held in the 
Goorgunge square and in the Gutchec Paga. 

Municipal concerns arc managed by a committee, of which the Divi- 
sional Commissioner is the President, and the Deputy Commissioner 
of Nagpore the Vice-President. The committee consists altogether of 
twenty-seven members, of whom ten are official, and seventeen elected 
annually. Of the last, two are English, and the I’est Native gentlemen 
of position and influence. The municipal revenue derived from octroi 
and miscellaneous sources amounted in 1860-67 to Rs. 133,212; of 
which Rs. 28,287 were s^ient in watch and ward ; Rs. 16,000 in conser- 
vancy; and the remainder in material improvements. 

The improvements of the last five years have consisted chiefly in 
opening out, and improving the main lines of communication. These 
works have indeed been carried on with a rapidity and coniprehensive- 
ness, which have suiliced to alter the entire appearance of the place;. 
Before 1862, the only well-constructed road within the city, was the 
Jooma durwaza, and that only as far as the site of the old palace. The 
station roads, too, have of late been greatly extended and improved. 
The conservancy arrangements are good. The public latrines are on 
the dry earth system; the private latrines are periodically inspected.. 

The supply of water is plentiful, but many of the wells in the city 
do not contain good water. Pipes from the Ambajherry, and Telin- 
kherry lakes supply only a few of the houses in the station and city. 
A scheme of water-supply for the whole city_ and station, from a reser- 
voir to be made at Seetagoudee, north of the stationj has Ijately been 
proposed by the committee, and, is now under consideration. Both, 
town and station are considered healthy. Liver complaint is the most 
frequent illness amongst the Europeans, and fever amongst the natives, 
Visitations of cholera, occur at intervals.- Smallpox is common, but 
is graddftlly yielding to vaccination. 

The hptire population of the city and suburbs of Nagpore, inclusive 
of militaj^ is as follows : — • 

Adult males ... •• ... ... •• 29,582 

5 Do. females ... .v •• 8^P85 

infants... •• ... •• •• 




Total 


85,601 


Hurkttfti 




KunlolpaUtr 

ot Mfurporti 


Local litt* 
provemontf 
and oonsor- 
vanoy. 


WattriupPUt 


PbpnUtKm; 




iiiiiiiiiiiai 




Of tl3ies^; 458 itt^ Eurpp^ns aad Eumaiaos, aud 10 are F^rseed. 
The Native population is thus divided according to castes :- 


Brahmins 


Bttttiahs 
■Evisars • • • • • 

Seepees 
Bidoors 
ParWara •• 

Sonars •• •« 

Marwarrees •• 
Purdesees 
Koohbees ' • . 
Telees . • . . 

Lodhees • • 
al ees 4 • • • 

Gooroos * • 

Beldars«*. .• 

Hulwaeea 
Gosaens.c. 

Buraies 

Dhobees • • 

Koshtees • . 

Katicks '• ... 

Naees , • .... 

Bhoheea 
Brinjaras • • 

Madrassee castes. 
Booroors • • 

Dhers • . 

Chttmars • • 


• • 
• • 


• t 

* • 


. % * 

• ♦ 


Purdbans 

Aheers 

Bungarees 

Barees 

Mdhrattas 

Kulals 

Pheomurs 


• • 
• • 


• • 


• •• 


• • 
• • 
• • 


• • 
• • 
• • 


Total Hindoos 


Syads 

Futhans 

Mo^IiB 

Sheikhs 


«« • 
• • 
• • 
• ^ • 


• • 
• • 


• • 
• •• 
• •: 


# • 

• * • 


Total Mnssulmahs 




17,413 
296 
766 
803 
1,186 
2 , 8*2 
791 
770 
843 
2 , 913 ' 
7,271 
8,176 
192 
1,310 
348 
969 
63 
420 
920 
544 
8,462 
200 
628 
1,057 
80 
2,972 
434 

6,472 

1,917 

198 

1,060 

490 

470 

344 

6 . 4o3 

680 

461 


76,164 


1,383 

2,894 

396 

4,940 


9,620 



doi ^ 

4 *« •• 

■ , ; : ■■ ■■ r' ' . ■■■' ■ / - 








And thus, tmder tnides and professions, women aftd childi^n felpg 
shown as belonging to the profession of the male head of the family 


Ijandholders ... 
Tenants 
Farm servants 
Cowherds 
Shepherds ;• 


479 

3,^77 

18,S97 

55 

147 


Total agriculturists 


jBanhers •• •• •• 

. Priests 

Grain-sellers •• 

Cloth and English goods merchants 
Grocers . . 

Tobacconists • • ... •* 

Confectioners 

Washermen •• .. 

Workers in iron .• •• 

Do. in gold and silver . . 

Do. copper and brass . . . . 

Carpenters .. ... .. • 


Masons 

Weavers 

Potters 

Rope-makers 

Pan-sellers 

Brinjaras 

Barbers 

Butchei’s 

Coolies 

Tailots 

Pleaders 

Servants 

Liquor-sellers 

Shoemakers 

Oil-sellers 

Dyers 

Miscellaneous 


^2,655 

6,867 

1,070 

8,627 

3,135 

956 

247 

155 

757 

635 

1,323 

600 

2,311 

3,722 

4,529 

306 

202 

147 

200 

953 

183 

17,395 

878 

87 

7,377 

962 

1.332 

2S3 

7^4 

2,714 


Total non-agriculturists ... 63,006 

The Police force is divided into seven divisions or wards. The strength 

is as foUlowB : — 

1 City Si^eriutcndent. 
u 6 Chief Constables. 

38 Head Constables. 

' ■ 222 Gonstablea 

>■9 Boy orderlies. 


276 Total 


tins as 1 iib of fSiimlatioB. 










^ Th^ 1paA((0iiH &^sm6nt amounted to Ra 81>493. 

Thfe of the town klaiTge/and, in<^e chi^f artielei of 

import are wheat and other grain, salt, country cloth^ European piece 
ana miscelkneous goods, silk and spices. The grand article of manu- * 
facture an4 export is country cloth. The genera} prospects of the 
cloth traSe have been discussed in a former section of this report The 
finer fabrics of Nagpore have long been celebrated, for their richness, 
and good quality, and are still, in spite of the competition of English 
#'staffs, in great request, not only here, but in distant parts of the country. 

The folldwihgf able shows theentire trade for the years 1865-66, 1863-67: — 



; ^ :<-■ -3^- y- 'sSr. .. . 
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!A.t tHe h^-quartera of the Administtation the fm^o <#«es of 

course numerous. They are, most of them, in the civil st^ion^itf See- 
tahuldee. The old Nagpore Residency, now the official residence of 
the Chief Commissioner, is situated in an extensive and well wooded 
nark The building itself is commodious, but of a very plain and un- 
weteuding exterior. The Secretariat is a large and subsitofial Pile ot 
The other public offices in the station are held m ordw^ry- 
looking* houses and bungalow.s, in no way differing in external wpeftr- 
ance from private dwelling-places. The most notable public offioes in. 
the City are, the Small Cause Court, lately built on the Muthevn bank of 
the Joomah Talao; the Tohseelce, an old Mahratta building m a good 
stvle of architecture; the Honorary Magistrates Court; the Cuirency 
office; the Bonded ware-house ; and the Police station houses. 

The useful and charitable institutions are the following ;--the Nag- 
pore Central Jail,* an excellent building, consisting of two We 
gons, built to contain 1,200 prisoners ; the City 

branch fdispens.tiicH in differout (piavters of the town ; the ^+Lu.iatio 
njivininhlio Leper asyluui ; tlio Scctabiildee poor-house; the ireo 
Church’ Mission^Native school; and the Bishop’s school, f^ the educa- 
tion of European and Eurasian hoys. There arc three public 
travellers’ rest-houses, besides several private dhurmsalahs. I he Na- 
live schools are shown belov/ : . Vr r 




Description oj school. 

Mission school, Nagpore 
Do. Seetabuklce bazar , 
Do. do. station 

Practising school 
Indigenous schools 

Normal school 
Girls’ schools 


Ntmhef of 
schools. 


Niimbtr of 
pupilsi 

286 

76 

22 

63 

827 

20 

U 


The following Native gentlemen of the City^re Honorary Magistrates. 
They decide a large number ot criminal cases . 

1. Rajah Janojee Sahib, Riyah of Deor \ 

2. Rao Sahib Trimbukjee, Nana Ahu Rao, 

3. Purbut Rao Saliib, Goozur. 

4 Hadoba Sahib, Sirkey. . 

5 ’ Madho Rao Gungadbur, Cliitnuvees. 

6.' Rajah Soolimau Shph. 

7 Ragoba Mohitea 

8 . Balajee Sudashep Bopten, 

9 . Mookoomf Balkrisbna Bwt gP- 


V, 'J0. Rap Sahib Tejraih. ' / . " 

,11. Gfeiijhbj^e Rao Baba Sahib, Qoojui^ 

18» Lala Jumnaboss. ^ < 

,18. Nowab Hussein Ali Khan, of Mohpa. - ' * 

14* Sheikh Mehboob Hoosein Khan. 

The military ^force consists of a small detachment from the English 
regiment at Kamptee, and the head-quarters of a right wing pf 
Native infantry. The former garrison the fort The .military 
of the fort (built in 181.9) are about to be remodelled and streng^hmed. 
The arsenal, which is just below the fort, contains considerable stores 
and munitions of war. 

No part of the town is more than 160 years old. Its#history is so 
completely connected with the general history of the country which 
has already been sketched, that it would be superfluous again to enter 
on the subject here. In Bukht Booluiurs time (a. d. 1700) the site of 
the City was a low swamp on wliich were twelve small hamlets, known 
^collectively as ** Rajahpore Bliavsah.’^ Chaiid Sultan, Bukht Boolund's 
successor, was the first sovereign who made Nagpore his capital. Traces 
of a circumvallation made by him still exist. The town was probably 
most populous just at the close of the reign of the second Rughojee. 
In Sir Richard Jenkins' great report of 1886, the inhabitants are shown 
to have numbered over 111,000; since then the total population has 
much declined. There has however been no deetK^ase in the mercan- 
tile and industriaf cla.sses. The artizaus are much more numerous now 
than in the days of Sir Richard Jenkins. The diminution has occur- 
red in the non-industrial cla.sses, in the numerous semi-military re- 
tinues of the chiefs, and the servants and hangers-on attached to that 
retinue. The bulk of these j)eople have now disappeared, having taken 
to agricultural or other employments elsewhere. Their exodus was a 
necessity of later times and cireanistance.s, and is certainly not a sub- 
ject for regret. > 

Bailah is an agricultural town, ten miles south of Bpree, on the left 
side of the river Wunna. It is within three miles of the l 3 orders of the , 
Wurdah district. The site of the town is hard and stony, though there 
is good land adjoining. . 

The population numbers 5,0!) 2. Tlie town duties amount to about 
Rs, 4,800 annually, and the Pandhari assessment to Rs. 785. The 
local Committee have recently constructed two fine baolees," schooji 
and police buildings. The number of pupils at the Governmeut 
school is 69. A large quantity of strong |)lain cotton cloth is ihade, 
and exported from Bailah ; and the manufacture of gunny," the strpng 
cloth of which the Brinjarees’ packs are made, is important ; this latter 
branch of industiy~is in the hands of the caste here named Dhaiigur.^^ " 
The town, according to the local traditions, was founded in the time 
of the Oaolees, and was subsequently held, together with tO^ns aiid ' 
districts to the south, by some Mussulman feudatory of the Dei6eahl 
The fort was built by Rax Singh, Chowdree, a large landholder 
this part, and wlxipise still malgQo^a^rs pf ® 

fort waa t:!yice, rejhiiijt troiqblesq . ' ' 

Head quarters and Win^ 36iK Beglroeot N. I, 
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Bazargaon is situated in a very picturesque pai^ of the district, 
about twenty-five miles west of Nagpore, on the old road to Bishnoor and 
Oomraotee. The village consists mainly of one long broad street 
lining the road on each side. The houses are remarkably good and 
substantial, and the whole place is clean and well kept. The number 
of inhabitants is 1,993,. mostly dependent on trading. Many of these 
traders are Jains. Living on the great road to Berar and Bombay, 
theyOjgere in former days able to forestall the Nagpore traders, and, 
taking advantage of the fluctuations of tlie markets, to make their own 
terms with the Brinjara “ tandahs ” bringing salt and other merchan- 
dize to Nagpore. Since the opening of the railway, the importance of 
the through traffic by this — the “Bishnoor — route,” luos greatly fallen off. 
The octroi duties produce about R.s. 1,000 per annum; and the Pan- 
dhari assessment is Rs. 525-8-0 annually. There are 64! boys being 
educated at the Government school. An excellent building for Police, 
and a good school-house, and other municipal works have recently been 
constructed. On the west side of the town a very handsome masonry tank 
was constructed about twenty-three years ago by the father of Ranojee 
•Naik, the present proprietor of the lands of Bazargaon. The grove on 
its bank is a favourite encamping place for the “ Brinjaras” and tra- 
vellers. I'here is a fort on the south side of the village built about 
60 years ago by Darkojee Naik, which has withstood several attacks 
from the Pindarees. In the year 1758, Eesramjee Naik Gaokwar, a 
powerful Zemindar of Aurangabad, left his own country, entered into the 
^rvice of the Rajah Janojee of Nagpore, served with distinction, and 
fell in battle. The Rajah invited his younger brother Darkojee to 
t.ake service in this country. In the Nagpore service, the young Dar- 
kojee became a Resaldar, commander of 5,000 mercenaries, and Com- 
missary General. He was a favourite officer of the Rajah. He founded 
the town of Bazargaon and built the fort. After the death of Rugho- 
jee II, he supported the party of Dhurmajee Bhonsl.ah against Appa 
ISahib, and some of his Arabs attacked and put to flight the royal 
body-^ard. He was too powerful to be punished openly by Appa 
Sahib. His grandson, Gowrajec, .succeeded to his lands and honours, and 
built the great tank. Ranojee Naik, the present representative of the 
family, receives a pension from Government 

Belona, situated four miles north-east of Mowar, and fifty-six miles 

from Naopore, is built in a very rich plain on the banks of a small 
tributary to the W urdah. The houses are generally poor. 

The population is purely agricultural, and numbers 3,492 persoms. 
Since octroi has been levied here, somo improvements in the village 
have been taken in hand by the local Committee, and the village now 
has its school, bazaar-place, and streets. The school numbers sixty-two 

pupils. 

Bhewapore is sixteen miles south-east of Oomrair, and forty-four 
from Nagpore on the road from Oomrair to Pohonee, in Bhundara. 
Close to it is a small river named the Murhoo, a tributary of the 
W^*ig«aga. iTbe town itself is elosed in on the north and.wert by 


BaiarfAoa. 


m." 




BhtWftporB. 





l^UfPvnxfik. 
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fjj^^ grpye^ and by % large tan^. The inhabitants 

number gerfe'pns, a great proportion of whom are well off the 
bbuses are generally good. English, as’ well as Vernacular, is taught iii 
tjbe school. The number of scholars is 113. The octroi, duties produce 
about 3^400, annually, and have been spent by the local Coinjnittee 

in the construction ol two good metalled roads through the town, a 
new jsohpol-house, serai, and market . place. A largo public baoleo. OT 
well with steps leading down to the water, has been made i^j^he 
marketplace. Improvements are now going on in excavating the bed 
of a line tank outside the town, and enlarging and converting into a 
road the hi^h earthen retaiiiing wall. 

The appearance of the town is neat and clean. The Phndbari assess- 
ment amounts to Ks. 044-8-0, A .considerable amount of trade and 
hanking is carried on ; this last is mostly in the Imiub^of Aggurwalla 
Marwarrees, who have been long settled here. The town is celebrated 
for the manufacture of good oloth, iiifenor only to that produced at 
Nagpore and Oomrair. Tliis place was a very early settlement of the 
Gonds. The original settler wa.s one Bheem Sah, ^vho, in the middle oft 
the sixteenth century, built the now dilapidated fort a.s a protection to 
his little colony. Around this grew up a thriving town, early noted 
for its manufacture of silk ana cloth. A pt>or blind Gonib confidently 
a^sserted both by himself and by the people, to be the lineal descendant 
of. the original founder of the town, still lives in tlm old fort. Ho 
receives a small pension fjoin Goveniment; his only son is now a pupil 
in the Government school, the last of liis race, and ])rol)al)ly the very 
first to cultivate the art of letters. 

. Bhewapore is the head town of a considerable gr(Hi|) of estates, held 
in Mokassa tenure by Chitkojec Rao Goojur, a cousin of the Rajah 
of Deov. 

Boree is a thriving village built on the left bank of the river Wunna, and 
lying between the Great Southern Road and the railway. It is nineteen 
miles from Nagpore. The population is 3,371, mostly employed in agri- 
culture or in weaving, and dyeing country cloths. TheRungarees (dyers) 
are an important section of the people. Cloths dyed at Boree are in 
especial request, as the dye— -of a red brick colour — is very durable. 
This quality the dyers ascribe to properties possessed by the waters of 
the Wunna. The Pandhari assessment amounts to Rs. 441-8-0, There 
are several fine groves to the north of the town, and some good gar- 
dens. Near the railway station is a commodious serai lately built, 
itnd on the Great Southern Road is a good dak bungalow.. ' There te a 
Government school with 74 pupils. The town was founded by oho 
Sufdiir Khan, a Pathan Silladar of Bukht Booluhd. It remained Ab 
hii&Tamily for 75*year^ It afterwards was held By Mynah Bae0, Nim- 
balkurin, who, with a garrison of 200 men, successfully hel^ her fortress 
against three raids of the Pindarees under Tipppo Booran. ^ ' 

. T>ha^ on both, banks. of 

bhaga, m the midst of a pkihof great fertility, i It is dist^t t^ 
hom-weirt of Nagpp^, and equidistant frofo; 
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Saptiaii', The population amounts to 4,566, of whom % great proportioa *^4iOWWk's 
are Koshteesi employed in the manufacture of cotton cloth. . The 
village is well drained clean and healthy. There i.s a Government 
school with 67 pupils; The manufacture of cotton good.s was establish- 
ed here earlier than in almost any other town in the district, so th^t 
in other quarters a person wishing to establish the manufacture in his 
owti^town would send to Dhappewarra for skilled workmen, 'fhe 
fort,*vhich stands in a commanding position overlooking the town 
and' the river, was built for protection against the Piudarees about 60 

years ago. The town was first settled by Koonbees from Khandeish,; 

and the property is said to have continued in the family of the original 

.settlers for full* 300 years, until, some 30 years ago, they wore dispos- f 

scssed to make room for the present owners, who are Rajpoots. 

Goomgaoil is a sirtell town on the left bank of the Wimna river, ooomitaoa* 
twelve miles south of Nagpore. Its inhabitants amount to 3,342 persons 
who are mostly employed in agriculture, thovigh a considerable quan- 
tity of cotton cloth is manufactured by the Koslitecs. The octroi 
Rmds for the year 1866-67 amounted to Rs. 3,040. The Patt- 
dhari assessment is Rs. 503-8-0. The municipal funds have been spent 
by the town Committee, in making a street through the towm in 
building and supporting a ’school, and improving the bazars. Near 
the Police quarters, in a commanding position ovarhangmg the river, 
are the remains of a very considerable Mabratta fort^ and near tins 
is a fine temple of Guncsli with strongly built walls of basalt facing 
the river Both fort and temple were erected by Chima Baee, wife of 
the Raiah Rughojee IT, who may be said to have founded the town, and 
since whose time this estate has continued in the _ direct possession of 
the Bhonslah family. The school numbers 69 pupils. 


Jelalkhaira is about fourteen miles west of Katole, where the Jam 
loins the Wurdah, which river is here about one hundred yards wide, and 
separates Nagpore from Berar. The population numbers 3,396 per.sons. 
mostly cultivators. On the Berar side of the river is the town of Am - 
nair In Jelalkhaira are the remains of a fort of largo size Iradition 
assigns to it a Gaolee origin. Over nearly two square miles around 
theVesent village are to be found traces of the old town of Jelalkhaira. 
It is said that at one time this place had 30,000 inhabitants, _ but Aat 
it was brought to ruin by becoming the prey of lawless Puthans, who 
we but nominally subject to the Nizam. It was the scene of cruel 
slaughter of the Hindoos by the Mussulmans, and afterwards by the 
relentless suppression of these Puthans by the Nizam s Soobadar, Kissen 
Ghund. It 13 ' certain that Jelalkhaira and Amnair together, on the left 
and right hank of the river,; once formed one large and populous city. 

• ICailode is' about seven miles north of Saonai^ on the mam ro^ 
tb^fodwara It is situated at the foot 

has a population numbering 4,303 arsons. The land northwards is 
stony, in .other .directions deep and tertiie. 

-duties Ptddd©^ ®°“l^dr!dAschooU 

ArrttiiktTttd in the oonstriiction of roads, 


jflalkhalra* 


SaUoat* 


lliypltt* 
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and police buildings, and a bazaar square. The Pandhari assessment 
amounts to Ra 436-8-0. 

There are several old established firms of Marwarree money >d( alers 
in Kailode, but the business they carry on is mostly local. 

The chief branch of industry is the manufacture of brass and cojpper ^ 
vessels of a good description. These are exported to places as distant 
as Oomraotee and Raepore. Besides this, the only manufacture is 
that of rough glass ornaments. Kailode is said to have been founded 
fourteen generations ago by the anc/estors of the present malgoozar and 
Deshmook, at the same time that a neighbouring Gaolee chief impound- 
ed the waters forming the extensive old tank at Jutghar near the town. 

The fort, now falling to decay, seems to havg been built in the 
•early Mahratta period. The school numbers 54 pupils. 

The town and cantonment of Kamptee is nine miles north-east o^ 
Nagpore, on the right bank of the river Kunhan, immediately below 
the junction of that river with the Bench and the Kolar. The canton- 
ment proper, that is the military lines and bazaars, extends in one long 
narrow line along the river, and is laid out on the principle of a camp, 
except that the cavalry are on the extreme left instead of on the right 
The town is a little distance south-east of the cantonment, and separat- 
ed from it by afi extensive parade ground. The whole cantonment < 

(which, besides the cantonment proper and tlie town, includes a consi- 
derable area of cultivated land) is in the shape of a trapezium, having 
for its longest side the river bank. The total area is 4,598 acres or 
about seven square miles. 

Both cantonment and town present a remarkably neat and tidy ap- 
pearance. The roads are particularly well kept. The main thorough- 
fare through the cantonment is a liandsome broad line of road, extend- 
ing from the artillery lines on the extreme right up to the cavalry 
lines on the left. The appearance of the cantonment is rendered agree- 
able and cheerful by the avenues lining the roads, and by the neatly 
kept gardens and compounds surrounding each bungalow. The bun- 
galows themselves are generally thatched, and poor in appearance, 
though there are one or two exceptionally good residences. During 
the monsoon fine views are to be obtained of reaches up and down the 
river. 

The town is well laid out and built in regular streets at right angles 
to each other. The streets are broader and better drained than is . 
usual in this part of the country. The total number of houses is 8,129, 
of which 1,960 are of stone or brick with flat masonry roofs ; 5,820 are 
of mud with tiled roofing. The walls of these last are coated with 
white or colored plastering. There are only 349 thatched huts. The 
cantonment used to be considered unhealthy. This reputation* 
ever was probably resulting from the mortality amongst the troops 
in by-gone times^ before the improvements in barrack 
and in sanilaiy' arrangements. Of late years the deSth late ih 
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military force has very greatly decreased. The sdpply of is 

chiefly from the Kunlian. But there are,, besides a large artificial tank 
and 360 wells. 

The Pandhari assessment for the year 1866-67 amounted toRs. 12.301* 
The octroi in 1866-67 realized Rs. 1,20,000, of which Rs. 13,457 
were spent on watch and ward j and Rs. 1,06,543 on municipal 
imptovements and conservancy. 

Municipal affairs are managed by two sepa,rate comrnittees, each of 
which has its separate functions. The committees consist of non-om- 
cial Native, as well as ex-officio English members, Ihe President is the 
Brigadier General Commanding the force. 

Municipal improvement of all sorts has been continuously maintein- 
•ed for many years past. Great attention appears to have always been 
paid to the roads. The most recent of other material improvements 
are an excellent masonry tank, constructed partially at the expense of 
Bunselall Abeerclmnd, Rae Bahadoor, Honorary Magistrate, the inost 
influential Native resident of Karnptee ; the Temple G.ardens (costing 
57 000 rupees), a place of public recreation tastefully laid out and con- 
taining an artificial lake ; aji excellent serai for travellers ; and a large 
central market place. 

The town has its dispensary and various schools and Dhumsalla is. 
In the cantonment there is a large public building usSd Mumapal 
meetings, station theatre, public receptions, &c. Ihe Protestant church 
fbuilt in 1833) is a commodious stnicture. dhfre is a Roman Catho- 
lic establishment of the order of St pancis de bales, with 'ts Convent 
■®id large church. There arc five Mahomedan musjids, and seventy Hin- 

doo temples. 

The total population, inclusive of military, is as follows 

Adult males 

Do. females ... .. -• •• »^^17 

Male infants ... •• •• ** ►'’111 

Female do 


naoE^EIi 


.50,930 


Of these, 2,011>re Europeans or Eurasians. 
The Police force consists of ; — 
lijspector 

Chief Constables ... • • 

ELead Constables 
Constables 


Total ... 134 

■ The poUce are aa 1 to every 380 of the total population. 

The Brigadier General C^o^manding the fow is the 

eitecutive as weU as 2 yrefl as^^a&trate. There is 

. weaBhy aud id- 
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feaatiai Man^ The present militaty force> which a 

Mivdras establishment, is 

aflibllows>— - 



fenropeau 

Commis- 

sioned 

officers. 

Kuropean 

non- 

commis- 
sioned 
ofRcers 
and rank 
and file. 

Native 
Ctnnrais- 
. sioned 
officers. 

1 Native 

1 ndis-. 
Gommisi 
sioned 
offipera 

and tank 

and file 

Stuff •• •• •• • t' •'« 


11 


! - - 1 

" ‘" .o' 

Battery, D, Brigade RoyaJ Horse Artillery, 
Head Quarters 90th Brigade Itpyal Artillery • . 

'1 

10 I 

308-1 


C. Battery 14th Brigade Do. Do. 

O' 

P. Battery 20th Brigade do. do. •• 

3rd Regiment Madras bight Cavalry •• 

) 

0 

2 

10 

.308 

Her Majesty’s 102hd Regimeht Royal Madras 
‘ ^ Fusiliers •• • .. •• .. 


2.5 

692 

0 

0 

1st Regiment Madras Native Infantry ... . . 


8 

.2 

16 

655 

12th do. do. do. -• 


5 

0 

1 14 

654 


The trade of the town is large and flourishing, though there are no 
manufactures save a little coarse cloth. The greatest amount of busi- 
ness done is in grain and oilseeds of all sorts, country cloth, salt, European 
piece and miscellaneous goods. There is a considerable trade in 
cattle. There is also a good traffic in wood, which is floated down the 
rivers Kunhan, Pench, and Kolar,: and sold here. The trade of the town 
ha^ been registered for some yeara In the year 1SGG-G7 the declared 
value of the exports of Karnptee was Rs. 20,47,2uG ; of its imports 
R& 68,94,36a 

It will be obvious that so large a trade as this does not depend o|^ 
the supplies for troops alone. The fact is, that during the Mahratt* 
rule traders flocked to Karnptee on account of the immunity to be 
enjoyed within the cantonment from the taxation to which they would 
have been subjected an}^here else in the Nagpore Province. The 
grain trade is almost entirely in the hands of the Marwarees. 


The history of the place dates only from the establishment of the 
cantonment under Brigadier General Adams in 1821. Previous to that 
year ther^ were no habitations here, except one or two hamlets on the 
banks of the river. But, on the other side of the river, where the village 
of old Karnptee now stands, there are some ruins indicating the exist- 
ence of a little town long ago. 


Ten miles north-west of Kondallee, and forty miles from Ifagpore» 
is Katole, the present head-quarters of the Katole tehseel. Itvlies on 
the left bank of the Jam, a tributary of the Wurdah. The population 
amounts to 4,116 persons, most of whom are agiculturists; A new 
school building, and a market place have lately been constructed by 
th.e local ;cummitt^ Some attempts too have been made to Cpen 
out tKe town ; but is built 

ie* ^ ^ I..... ^ * A. V.LL " -lx". ^ 


^ an rtlJl to 
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iu this town nearly 300 years ago. There is one strange temple of S 
mnch .earlier date, built entirdy of Layers of sandstone which must 
have been quarried many miles off. No mortar is used about it, and the 
stones have many grotesque carvings. It is called the house of “Bho- 
wanee,” but is withou t any imago, and without any legend, save that 
of an undefined miraculous origin. The landholder of Peit Boodhwar 
(a suburb of Katole) has some Mokfissa lands, and a title as “Deshmook” 
of Katole. The pupils in the school number sixty-six. 


Rhappa is situated on the right bank of the Kunhan river, 20 miles 
north of Nagporo, with which it is connected by the Imperial Road 
towards Chindwara as far as Patunsaongee (14 miles.) and thence by a 
main district road(six miles.) The total population is 7,876, of whom 
only 703 are agricultural, and the rest non-agricultural. The number 
of houses is 2,471, of which are tiled, and the rest thatched. This 
town is one of the most thriving and wealthy in the district. It is built 
on a site high above the river, and immediately overhanging it. On the 
land side iUs completely shut in by fine groves. The octroi duties 
averao'e nearly 10,000 rupees annually. ^ The Pandhari tax is assessed 
at 1,U5 rupees. The late municipal improvements have , bceii ex- 
tensive. Not to speak of smsill works, four good metalled roads,, drain- 
ed with raasonry cluwinels, converge in the “Chowk,” or central market- 
place, which is lined on all four sides by good substantial buildings, 
erectecUby the traders. The dispensary, the school, and police build- 
inirs and a serai, are among the recent municipal erectioim The 
town is well kept, and its general appearance is now more suitable than 
it used to be to its status in reference to its wealth and population. 
The school (where Engli.sh forms one of the branches of study) has at 
Resent 116 pupils, there is a small force of town police. 


The town is healthy, and well supplied with water, both from the 
river and from numerous wells. Melons are cultivate,! to a consider- 
able extent on the sandbanks in the bed of the river. The great 
manufacture of Khappa is its cotton cloth, which is. of good quality and 
strength, though inferior in texture and dye to that of Nagpore and 
Oomrair. The exports of Oomrair consist chiefly of country cloth ; its 
imports are cotton, wool, anfl^cotton yarn, grains, 

haiM-ware, and silk thread. The imports for the year 1866-67 wore 
valued at Rs. 2,54,983. 

There are several firms here which have large transactions in Hoon- 
dees with Poona, and other distant cities. The town is said^ to be of 
early date, but there is no known event of interest connected with its 

history. ■ . . . , ' \ ( 

: ^Khodamaindhee is, op the. bank? of the .river. Soon .'t^jance/fro^ 
Nagpore 33 miles .; in direction, nor^hrwest. , , The pppuM 

aOTSturaLnumber?,l,909, soids, of whem 53we 

:^dOQ8. The number of houses are 437, The tow is 
tW river. ^ 

2S;& Igaraett;' ^fava^ieo. 

^ for so small a town. 





Kbappa. 


KhodfOpaliL- 
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KAa?0K7. Municipal funds in 1866-167 amounted to Rs. 4,596, of which Rs. 326* 
where spent on police, and the remainder on local improvements. The 
more recent municipal erections- are a good school-house, police outpost,, 
serai, and market-place ; a good broad street has recently been made 
right through the centre of the town; 54 boys are being educated at 
the Government scliool. Some coarse cloth is manufactured. There 
are about 40 looms at work. The '‘goor” made here is believed to be ^ 
the best in the district. The town is said to have been founded by one 
Jumal Khan, a Putlian, a retainer of the Goiid prince Bukht Boolund, 
about the year 1710, A. D. But no trace of Jumal Khan’s family is 
now to be found. The lands passed many years ago into possession of 
near relatives of the late reigning family, and now belongs to one of 
the lineal descendants of that house. 

KonAaUee. Ten miles west of Bazaargaon, and thirty-five miles from Nag- 
pore, on the Bishnoor road, situated among picturesque groves and hills, 
and valleys, is the li ttle town of Kondalleo, containing a population of 
3,128 persons. After the cotton gathering season, the bazaar is brisk. 

The town has its newly laid out streets, and its school, and police build- 
ings, bazaar-square, and travellers’ rest-house. The hills around this 
place arc wild and wooded, and much infested with tigers and bears. 

The original settlers came from Berar, about 250 years ago. The 
school numbers forty-eight pupils. 

Koohee is rather a poor town, twenty-two miles south-east of Nag- 
Koohe«. % population of 3,305 persons. It is surrounded by ( 

very fine groves of fruit trees, and has some large tanks which irrigate 
rice fields. The town is in the heart of the wheat country. A small 
sum is raised by town duties, and the Pandhari asseesment amounts 
to Rs. 515-8-0 annually. There is a police out-post and new school 
building. The school now numbers 53 scholars. The town seems to 
have been founded by a Koonbee immigrant from Berar in the reign 
of Bukht Boolund. 

Kttlmaisixwur Fourteen miles west of Nagpore is the flourishing town of 
Kulmaishwur, with 5,339 inhal)itants. 

The town is birilt on a plain of black soil lying low, and has a bad 
natural drainage. The slope of the country tends to the north-east 
towards the Chundrabhaga. The plain to^ the north and west is very 
fertile, but towards Nagpore the country is sterile and stony. 

In the gardens west of the town, opium, sugarcane, and tobacco are 
raised. The town has a very considerable trade in grain, oilseeds, and 
country cloth. The pressing of oilseeds is also carried on to a great ^ 
extent : as many as eighty mills are kept continually at work. Cloth is 
the staple manufacture; it is of medium quality, and is mostly sent to 
be sold at Kandurpore and other places in Berar. The exports and 
imports of agricultural and manufactured products for the year 1866-67 
amounted in value to Rs. 154,817 ; and the exports to Rs. 66,625. 

The proceeds of the octroi duties ( about Rs. -9,000 annually ) have 
been laid out to great advantage. The Committee^ 

handsome commodioTiS; b^zar-place,4 and 

wide metalled roads towards Nagpore, Katole, DhappejwaVmn ^ 


Tfiii ciktftki. PEOvmoiis'' 


si^ 


- - ^ K tbe tjazaar square on one side are tlie Polios station 

^ S6rai is to ** be added. On the other side are 
excellent shops belonging to the wealthier traders. 

The Papdhari assessment for Kulrneishwur is Rs. 785. In the cen- 
tre of the town on a natural elevation is the old fortress, now the resi- 
dence of the malgoozar. It was a fort of considerable strength, and 
has resisted many attacks of the Pindarees. It is said to have been 
built by the original settlers, who were Hindoos from Delhi. The 
family rose to opulence, possessed many villages around, and in the 
reign of Bukht Boolund maintained, for the service of the prince 400 
foot soldiers and 100 horse. Under the Mahratta rulers, the heads of 
the family were the Deshmooks of the Pergunnah of Kulrneishwur. 


Family cpiarrels and the rav^ages of the Pindarees reduced the 
family, till in A. D. 1810 their estates and houses were transferred to 
Dhurma^ee Bhonslah. After the murder of* Dhurmajee, the family 
was reinstated by Appa Sahib, but not being able to show sunnuds 
for their possessions, were dispossessed in the next reign, and their 
landed proprty given over to the family of the presen't malgoozars, 
who are '' Purdaesee Koonbees.’' 


Mandhul is a small town about fifty miles south-east from ISTa^pore * 
the population is 2,522 persons. Like Koohee it has a fairly good 
school, numbering about 50 scholars ; it has a small nianufacture of 
plain cotton cloth. 

Mohoda is situated on the eastern bank of the Kunhan, on the great 
road from Nagpore to Bhundara, nineteen miles from either place. The 
fort, of Eshwunt Rao Goojur, who holds the Mokassa of Mohoda, overlooks 
the ghat. Outside the castle walls is a good bazaar-sc[uare. An ex- 
cellent serai has been recently built opposite to the Government dak 
bungalow. There is a good main street running north and south past 
the police guarters, and the new school-house. There are 687 houses, 
and 3,148 inhabitants; the non-agricultural portion of which is mostly 
engaged in the manufacture of cotton cloth. There are 71 pupils at 
the Government rtohool, ^ ' 

Mohpa lies betweeen Sawargaon and Kulmeishwiu-, twenty miles from 
Na^ore, and is built on the left bank of the Chundrabhaga. 

^ It has a population of 5,50&, mostly agricultural. The Malee caste 
IS numerous, and in consequence most of the very rich land close^ 
to the village is cultivated, and irrigated like a gardea It is the chief 
place iit^ a small but rich talooqa belonging to the Nawab Hussun AH 
Khan; the-representative of an old and distinguished family. A school- 
hous^, lias recently been built. The number of scholars is fifty-eight. 
The Jlayrab .collects his own octroi,. and arranges for conservancy, and 
watch ahd ward. The new roa^ through Kulrneishwur to Sawargaon 
will pask through this town. “ 

Uliles iiorth of JTelalkhaifa, and ahout, sixty from 
^h^ left bank of the . The copin^^ is ex- 

witK ^oVes and garden cultivation, 
wl^icB coihpietely surround the town on all sides but thai of the river 
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Mundhul. 


Uolisda. 


Mohpa. 


Mowar. 




Hufurdhun. 


Nurkhair^ 


OomralTi 
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The town is flouHshing, having 3,762 inhabitants, mostly engaged m cul- 
tivation, or in the manufacture of ordinary cotton cloth ; many munici- 
pal improvements have recently been undertaken. The octroi duties 
averao-e from Rs. 4,500 to 5,000 annually. These fundshave been laid out 
in the construction of a good bazaar, pew streets, school and police 
buildings. 

Two large dams have been made on the banks of the river, whicli 
used often'at these points to overflow, and. flood the town during the 
monsoons.. 

The Pandliari assessments amount to Rs. 481. The town has the 
reputation of being somewhat unhealthy. 

The trade of Mowar is considerable. Tlie declared value of its 
exports for the year 1866-67 was Rs. 1,21,501, and of its imports 
Rs. 324,869. 

Nugurdhun, now a decayed town, isabout four and half miles fromRam- 
tek iiist oft' the old Kamptee road. It was formerly a cavalry station of 
the Natriwre Rajahs. An old castle is still remaining, outside which an 
action was fought at the time when the English were besieging Nag- 
pore, in December 1817. It has a population of 2,893 persons. A 
Lhool-house has recently been built. There are at present 101 
scholars, 

Nurkhair, a town of considerable size, is four miles from Belona, 
and flfty-two from Nagpore, on the Baitool road. Its population 
amounts to 7,319, mostly employed in agrioulture. A good bazaar 
square, retaining walls of masonry facing the river, school and police 
buildings, and streets, have recently been made, the cost being defrayed 
partly from town duties, and partly by private subscriptions. Ihe Ran- 
dhari assessment amounts to Rs. 729. The cloth manufactured 
here is not more than sufficient to supply the local demand, ihe town 
is prettily situated among extensive groves, but is not considered to be 
healthy, probably from an overcrowding of the population. 

This town is situated twenty-eight miles southeast of Nagpore. 
It is the head-quarteri%f the Tehseelflaf of Oomrair Tehseelee ot sub- 
division. The population is 12,Q50. Of this number pO are Kussul- 
mans. The number of houses is 2,643, most of which are tiled, and 
the remainder thatched. About 1,000 of the former are good substantial 
buildings in brick, but none have any pretension to architectoral ^uty. 
The rest have only mud walls, but are in many cases set off and niaite 
to look well by a coating of white plaster. The different castes are 
distributed as follows — 


Brahmins 

Rajpoots 

Purdeseea 

Kulals • 

Buneahs 

Marwarre^ •• 

, Bhdhaees,. 

Koshtecs 9% 


> • 


♦ ■■ 

A % 


880 

494 

82 

m 

W 

::m 
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Koonbees, and cognate castes 
Khatiks 

Oosaees and Goorows 
Low castcs> such as Bhers, &c. 


KA^iPORi. 


Total Hindoos 


11,440 


4 0 r Sheikhs 
^ ^ Piithans . . 

I Isyeds .. 


Total Mussulmans 


Total population .. 12,050 

shape of the town is triangular having amounted 

S £ oil.' arclc of dio.ric. ,»Uco h .!» loc.t«l I, ore. 

The follow, „g arc U„ n.oro F— - y il.lg.l 

have recently been completed 1 hreo -pi,* ^inciml of these 

and metallei have been made i. aZ e^Uont road 

streets leading through the cen i t,^venty-tvvofcet, 

of forty feet broad, with its acoiltinuation 

two others, being in i metalled^' The total length of those 

house across ; it is ^el bridged and ,, arrow 

new roads is three and half ;ni es done to improve them. 

and ill-constructed, and much has yet ^ ds square, with 

The central market-place IS a space o about^^ 

shops somewhat rudely cons ,ruc e j Government school- 

iR A real ornament to the town. c 

Ze iFFoye— 

s.»rw-xsr,;^:»a Sj^ At =: 

but Ih^have LeSid ^ 

tittM in the smaller one have J o^in a way that will make 
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earth t^own up being disposed so as*to form a boulevard, which will 
be planted with trees, and have a metalled walk in the ti^ntre ^The 
gnk ireceivesthe water due to a very extensive gatheS grbifnd 
Hitherto the water has been suffered to go to waste in^the rainy^seasoii 
by a long line of es^^ ; this is being remedied, and it is hopeJ that a 
storage of water will be now secured sufficient to supply the wants of 
the people throiighout the dry season, and still to leave^ a quantity of 
water to cover the whole area of the bed. The expenses ofThlf Sllv 
important work are being defrayed partly from municipal funds an5 
nesf private subscriptions raised by the inhabitants. The town 
possesses a nursery of young trees kept for planting out, and an attempt 
.has lately been made to start a garden in the interior of the fort. The 
Tehseelee building is a commodious structure. 

A good number of old trees exist in and about the town. The man^o 
groves adjommg it on tire east side are remarkably fine and extensive 
but most of the country immediately around it is bare and uninteresT 
6* 

Wells are numerous and generally contain good and pure water 
so^p^nf H tanks mentioned above ; but in 

■is bmckisr"' ^ ^^ter 

re'Smie&^“ contributes annually in Pandhari Rs. 1,770 to the general 

There arc a number of bankers and mercantile firms. 

the imports into Oomrair during the year 
66-67 amounted to Rs. 3,30,^97, and of the exports to Rs. 207,828. 

The town is noted for its cloth manufacture. The best cloth is re- 
ally superior, having indeed a celebrity far and wide in this part of 

hr tbt to Poona, to Nassick, to Pundhurpoor, 

m the Deccan, and even to Bombay. The 'Koshtees,' or weavers,^ are 
“ important class in the town. The celebrated Oomrair 

rriimd Tbr*'? "■7®''^ embroidery all 

round. The embroidered borders are designed in various ways"^ the 

paUem being according toHhe fancy of the weaver. The width mf the 
border ranges from an inch to as much as one Toot and a half. Sorne 

as to texture of the cotton cloth 
i*¥ Some of the best specimens re-‘ 

^ntly carried off medals at the late Exhibitions at Lucknow, Agr# 

firmest!’! The manufacture is suppcsel to have bleh 

first established here m consequence of Some peculiar virtue in thC 

th?r}vi ® different dyes on the silka And 

tal C SE&SidSrter^”"* ^ 

nf 1 ?®^ at work, keeping about twice fhat numbw- 

epiployment The joUrnejraen workmen amonff 
weaves earn from Jls. 10 to Ra $5 a fep^h; ac^ding'to; 
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Th$ average health of the population is good. * 

The ^tate of education is like that of all other towns in the district, 
—priginally backward, but progressing. The Government school here is 
dpipg a gre^t deal of good, and is spreading learning by the widest 
tne^ps of diffusing it, — the training of many pupils who are themselves 
defined to be masters. 

The following table shows the progress of the school during the past 
four years : — 




Years. 

i 

Total number of 
boys. 

Average daily attendance* 
at school. 

1863-64 

173 

133 

1864-65 

165 

124 

1865-66 

156 

113 

1866-67 

236 

171 

. 

The education, until lately, has been entire! 

ly in the Vernacular fMah- 

rattee). But recently a subscription has been raised for the establish- 

ment of an English class, 

and JCnglish is now 

taught. 


The dispensary, which is superintended by a good native doctor, w;as 
established a few months ago. It is already doing a great deal of 
good. The average number of patients treated daily is now 112. 

The' town is a li^lle less than 200 years old. The site on which it 
is built was the centre of a jungle extending southwards near to Chimoor, 
in .the present district of Chanda. A large grant of land in this jungle* 
was made towards the close of the 17th century by Bukht Boolund to 
one Moonajee Pundit from Chimoor, the ancestor of the present land- 
holder, who still retains the old title of “Beshpandia,” conferred on his 
ancestor by the Gond sovereign. Moonajee Pundit brought cultivatonsi 
from the Chanda district, and soon made an impression on the jungles. 
The town advanced gradually, but did not rise into any thing like” its 
present size until after the year 1775 A. d., when Moodhajee Bhonslali, 
w;as then managing affairs at Nagpore for his son, the 2ndRug- 
came to the place for a visit. He built the large fort whi(^, 
though utterly neglected for many years, is still in excellent pre.serva- 
tion, ■where its walls have not been destroyed by man. Moodhajee 

showed favour to the pla,ce, the cloth ma,m;ifacture began to bo establish- 
ed, afid m a very short time the ^own rpse to its present size There 
are ao temples or shrinos'of any note.' The fort j,s the only architectural 
fftti^^titeWorth mentioning. It was a narrow rectapguiar figure, throo 
huharea y^rds long, and eighty broad, with wa,lla of massive bric^-work 
W^- ba§tioii& Thie walls are about thirty-five feet fiigb, ^nd g-bout 
tvF^ve lfi^t thick at. the ba&^T§as^ntajg to tyiro feet at the summit. Quly 

59,% uj^idp. must,' 


very^ '^ith 

artillery that could then hive beenibrbugnt' to bear a^nst it. 


any, 
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Parseonee is situated in tbe Doab of the Kunhan and the Peneh rivers, 
about six miles from the place where the latter river debouches from 
the hill country. It is about 18 miles from Nagpore. It contains 
1,048 houses with 4,019 inhabitants. The bazaar is of importance, as 
it has to supply the whole of the wild hill tracts of Bhewghur. There 
is a good school (number of scholars 102.) A new metalled road tra- ^ 

verses the town from east to west. Tliere are two very fine temples 
here. ‘Tan” (betel-leaf) is much cultivated near the old tanks. The 
only manufacture is that of coarse cloth and pottery of fair quality. 

. Patunsaongee is situated on the left bank of the Kolar near its junc- 
tion with the Chundrabhaga. The plain around is very fertile, and 
considerably elevated above the bed of the river. It is fourteen miles 
from Nagpore. The metalled road from Nagpore towards Chindwara 
passes close to the town. The population numbers agricultural, 2,800, 
non-agricultural, 1,932. The octroi binds of this town in 1866-07 amount- 
ed to Rs. 2,300. The Pandhari assessment isRs. 552-8-0. Cotton cloth 
is manufactured, and exported to a considerable extent. Tobacco is 
much cultivated and exported. The chief improvements of late in the 
town are, the building of a good market place, and a serai, and the 
construction of metalled roads and streets. The town is of considerable 
antiquity. Traditions in the “Sustanik” (Gond IjLajah's) family tell how 
in A. D, 1742, in the struggle between Wullee 8hah and the legitimate 
princes, at one time as many as 12,000 men were massacred by the ^ 
victorious party in and around the now ruined fort. It continued to be 
the station of a troop of horse up to the decease of the late Rajah. 

Until lately, it was the head-quarters of a Tehseel. The number of 
boys attending the Government school is 110. « 

Ramtek, the head-quarters of the Tehseel of the same name, is twenty- 
four miles north-east of Nagpore, It lies four miles east of the Nagpore 
and Jubbulpore road, at the southern foot of a ridge of hills detached 
by a few miles of cultivation from the undulating forest country, which 
extends up to the base of the Sautpooras. The town is built on a 
sandy and gravelly soil, and is surrounded by extensive groves planted 
about the base of the hill. The houses are generally well and sub- 
stantially built. ^ 

The popul|ition amounts to 7,933. Of these, one-twelfth are Mussul- 
mans, one-eighth are Brahmins, one-eighth Baraes ( pan gardeners). Of 
the remainder, one-half are cultivators. There are very few weavers, 
no Marwarrees, but many Parwar shopkeepers of the Jain religion. 

The trade of Ramtek is not important, except that from hence a 
great quantity of betel-leaf is exported. The quality of the Ramtek 

p&n” has long been well known, and large quantities have alwaya been 
taken intd Seonee, Chindwara, Jubbulpore, the Berars, and other: 
districts. During the last ten years the cultivation had langmsbed till 
the opening of the railway, since which time a large expori has begun 
towards Bombay ; prices have considerably rishn, and the ai^Oa of cul- 
tivation is increasing. The cultivation of pan is said to have te 
ed here fbr three centuries, having been introduci^ from Deogjiiirii by 
m ancestor of the present oviifef of the ^rdehs. 
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The octroi duties last year realized about iools 

was spent by the town Committee , in the support of ’ 

town wlice, and on municipal works. A good metalled road from 
sur is now nearly completed through the town to village of Ambal- 
lah where, on tL banks of a small lake, an annual fair is held in the 
* 4.1 vear there were not far short of 100, UuU 

1uri..grb'“; folighb Theve » an »»»«„. bun^ 
^low on the ridge of the hill, about 600 feet above the plain J rora 

this spot a varied and extensive view is obtained in ^^e'^tern end of 
TheTehseeleo is a commodious structure at the western 

the town. 

Ramtek has ever been a cliosen seat of religious veneration aniongst 
tbe Hindoos, Of the many old temples, the oldest appears to bo one 
nrarthe— itofthehm the north side. It is built of hewn 
stones well iitted together without mortar. Froin its shape and 
Stones, M T-iin ttMnnle • thouoh local tradition would 

structure it is iirobably a Jain loinpic , t » . , , , r 

make it the work of one. Heniat Punt, by some said to h.ave been a Brah- 
min by others a “Raksha,” (demi-god) and with whose name somany re- 
mains of buildings in tbe Bbundara and Nagporo districts aie connect 
ed This temple is also near the nio lern “ Parwar temples, a laige an 
handsome «ToSp enclosed in courts well fortified against approach from 
1 tlm ’north. The centre of interest, however, is the group 

on\he western extremity of the bill, where the temple,of Ram, (Ramchun- 
derl the tutelary god, stands conspicuous above the rest, and above the 
walls of the citadel. The lull on the .south and west sides is piotected 
by a lofty irtuml scarp ; the north .side alone > very steep,. aiKUias^a 


NAQPOSX. 


double line of licfence. 'i’he inner 


line belofigs to the citadel ; the 


outer one from the western point, running bebw the citadel walls, 
oradually gets wider apart, till some 300 yards beyond the inner por- 
it turns to the south, and is carried across a narrow valley which 
asdowntoAmba^ab Frmn^^ 

walls blocking up the small ravines which creep .®’ f', 

lit outer fortifiS rforte TlionJiYrnL" construction 

Z aieet It enclosed a considerable vil age, a tew traces of which 

4. *11 WithiTi this trlaii^ilar enclosure, the citadel is at the 

fmtified summer palace, accessible from one side only. It is said to 
have been built by a rajah of the Sooraj Bansee, (Solar race). Following 
av 'urhirK after 'Dassincf thiough the town winds first round th 

SSiTld Id. of tk. ^utkern ridge of tko 

bUL we have in front the embankment of the tank, along whi^h a line 
^ flanking the gateway, was built by 




Rughojee I. 


.»»s wJ- AmballaB, mth its pretty lake, its 

^ belonging tootte of thes old Mftbrkttti 

through the Gaolee walls by a narrow gateway. All pilgriitis^ goini 
to worship at the temples ascend the hilf by this wav. nK at the 
top on the right is a large and very ancient open baolee^vdfh a 
Rhurumsala attached. To the left are two plain but veTv old 
temples of Krishna in the Avatar of Nursingh. Opposite to these is 
A plam mosque, said to have been built in commemoration of a crekt 
man in the retinue of the Padshah Aurungzebe. 

. From this a flight of steps leads up to the outer eate a massive 
building, which, with all the outer line of walls belono-ing to the citadel 
was^uilt by the first Maliratta ruler. Inside the gateway, on the right’ 
are Hindoo ternples of Narrain; on the left arg other temples where 
Pamars annually resort. Passing through this lower court ^tlie Sin<»- 
pore gate, in the second line of walls, is reached. The buildino-s here 

tit ^^*^1 “ referred to 

S bronT ’ are Still left. The third court is reach- 

*^'® i)urwaza; in this 

TK- Mahrattas are in very good 

repair.^ I his innermost court has on either side the dwellincrs of the 
servants of the temples, and at the further end the Gokul Durwaza 
a building of the most fantastic architecture leading to the shrines 
^'^'^P“an ; and lastly, built on the edge of the bluflf 
fifair^Yp^Vl K***™ this inner court another , series of stone 

tte folt w-?i?T r*® ^ ® i*' Ramtek. lu the time of Rughojee I, 

Thoqgh the name of Ramtek is seldom heard in Hindoostan as a 
S^erabS' * ^ ^ B^opat, anS 

pel's |r fasr 

the beginmng of the Mahratta times, t^o verv fifie 
# baplef. which had for ages beep covered over by earth wlr7 d5 
after all tradition of their existent hart Wn 
£hpse certainly were built before the ascendaPcy of the^ Goi^ds wS 
my have Wun from as far back as 400 years ^o Thel bSeS 

be ascribed th nSl 
uch M the tr^itipnal Sooraj Bansee rajahs,-— immigrants front Aviid- 
.those are the , Gaolee walls; and traces Of a 

temples built witikOot' iri^ 

JS!r. ThI arcBitactural chaiactenstics of the different are^^ 
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distinguishable the one from the other; but , what gaps of time 
separated the oraS of tlio Jain and the Gaolcc, the Sooraj Bansec, and 
the Gond, can only be tlie subject of conjecture. 

Saonair, another of the most prosperous tow)is in the dhtrjc.t, is 
situated twenty-four miles north-west- of Nagporo, just oft tuc main 
road to Chiu'dwara. It has a population of ^4,89.j persons, the 
majority of whom arc employed in agrlcnltuvo. I he town, built on 
both sides of tbc Kolar river, 'in a plain of considerable fertility, is 
surrounded by held and gardeii cnltivatiou. ilio soil is^ the deej) 

‘‘ regur,” or “ black cotton.” 'I’he annual proceeds iroiu oecroi aveiago 
over Ids. 8,300. Here, too, the municip.d improvements of tlu; last 
few years arc rcmarlcably gooil. A gooil braucii road, metalled ao'.l 
planted with trees, connects the town with tlie Imperial line from 
Na<4'pore to Cliiinhvarii. 1'his road loails into the new inarivet-place 
at the eastern entrance to tlie town. llie mai'Ket-place is in tlie 
form of a circle, witliiu which are large niasonry platlonns for the ac- 
commodation of the traders and their wares ; Ironi tlie m irlvet-piace two 
broad metalled roads, one leciding^ south-west, and the other west, 
traverse the town in the most popuiiius (piartcr.s. iliese, two lines aie 
connected liy a third street of similar dimonsioiis, ruunmg north mu 
south through the town. 'I’liere is a Government dak bungalow, and 
anion, '■'•.st tile more recent structures are a liaiidsunie serai and good 
buildups for the police and the .-wliod, in which 1)5 scholars are now 
tau'ditlhiglish as well as Yevnacular. 'J.’he tov/ii» lia.s a large catthi 
market held weekly. A considerable .|nantity of cotton cloth is 
manufaciuved.andexpoiiesl nio.-.fly to Ihe JJeeeau. I lie maiiulacture 
of snuff of inferior (lua.litv is in tlie h inds ut the Mussiuman po|.)idation. 
The fort situated near the centre of the town, is now iii rums. It 
must fonnerly have lieen a place of large extent and great sU'eo,g!'i, 
and the lines of fort iMeatiuu.s are dilfereut troiii, and iiiore elaborate 
than, those built in the tinm of the Piiidaree lueursions. All tne 
inhabitants persist that it was hunt beiure tne tnuj oi t.ie ^ 

some Gaolee chiefs ; but about the latter they can give no iKirtioulars. 
However that may be, the town lias belonged to the “bustauik taindy 
for many generations continuously, and the present Goiu. Knjali is 
now proprietor of the Saonair lands. 

■ Sawargaonlies on the road from Nagporo tliroiigh Nurkhair to Hn- 
tool. 'J.'he new road uudor construction from Nhigpore vui Ivulmeis.;- 
wur and Mohpa, throu.gh the heart ol the .Katole tehsocl, veil. )> . > ■ 
through this town, to which it has recently been detcrmme.d to nmve 1 ic 
head-quarters of the Katole tehseel. It is forty-four miles from xNagirw.e 
txnd ha.s a small agricultural population of 2,590 persons. _ The cumlry 
immediately around is hilly and .stony. Smeo town duties liave 
' levied clTorts have been made to provide a good sirpnly ot^ water from, a 
scarcity of winch "the people are often put to .groat incoiivonmuco. 

, Sawargaon lias its xiow school ami hanaar square, '.flie pn'sout rna.lgo.r- 
^ann fs a lady of the Jiahratta liouse of Gliatkey. I he nunuier gn 

ptipils at the Govoriiment school is fiftyAliree. 

Xakulghat is a prettily wooded village, built on an elevatioiy iiear tin 
a' tributary, of, the AV anna, distant feventy nv.le.s .south of A ■ 
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Saonair. 
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pore, and three milcjs west of Boree, Its inhabitants number 1,851, 
and are entirely agricultural. The old road from Nagpore to Hyderabad 
passed through the village. The present village dates from about the 
year 1,700.; but from mounds around the village, and from the rough 
circles Bf stones on tlie hills about a mile distant, have been dug frag- 
ments of pottery, flint arrow-heads, and iron-ware. To these has been 
assigned a questionable Scythian origin. There is a Government 
school with twenty-six pupils. 

Weltoor is a small straggling town, about forty miles south-east of 
Nagpore, and near the picturesque hill of Aipbhora, which overlooks 
the Wyngunga. It has a population of 2,112 persons. It has some 
fine groves and tanks around it, its new school and police buildings, 
and market-place. There is some cloth manufactured, mo!^t of which is 
exported. The school numbers 55 pupils. 

About two miles down the Kunlian, and on the same bank, is Wakoree, 
an agTicultural village of 2, 759. inhabitants. This ])lace is said to be 
of much older date than Khappa. A school-house has recently beeu 
erected : number of scholars sixty-one. 
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NIniar is the westernmost district of the Central PrQvinces. On |h© 
east it marches with the Hoshungabad district, the Chota Towa river^^ a,nd 
its tributary the Gungapat flowing noith, and the Golae river flowing south, 
marking its boundary almost from point to point ; on the north it tbooh^.'i^ 
the territories of the Powar of Dliar, and of the Maharajah Holkax ; ood' 
on the west it* is bounded throughout by tlie dominions of Holkar. Qn 
the south it meets th ) Kandeish Collectorate of the Bombay Presidency, 
and the border of west Berar. 

The northern portii)ii of the district may be roughly described as a 
section of the long vsalley between the Nerbudda river and the Saut- 
pooras. Towards the river, though naturally rich in parts, and occasion- 
ally bearing marks of perished wealth and greatness, this tract 
still desolate and wiki It was once peopled to some extent by civik 
iijed races, but now is sparsely occupied by primitive hill tribes. Nearer 
the bas(‘. of the Sautpoora range, however, the country forma itself 
into a large uatuval basin of fertile land highly cultivated, inhabited by 
an industrious and manly peasantry, studded with towns and 
and traversed by the highroad from Bombay to Agra, and by the 
future railway from Calcutta to Bombay. This is the gardeh of Nimar. 

South of this again, the Nimar district cornprises the Sautpoora 
range. This range comprises a mountainous region about a hundred 
miles broad, extending tolerably straight from east to west. In tha 
midst of this tract there rises the Taptee. This river following ip the 
direction of the range of mountains, forces a way through the mids^, 
rending them in twain^ and dividing the northern face of the rapgo 
from the southern. The river at first passes through narrow gorgeg ; 
these gradually widen into valleys. At first these valleys, though nep 
in soil, are choked by rank jungle; but as they open out, improve rapn^ 
ly until near the city of Boorhanporo, there is a fine open tract enciQSod 
beWeen the northern and southern faces of the Sautpooras, and watoro(j 
by the Taptee. 

The northern face of the range which overlooks the garden* of Nimar 
near Khundwa as above described, is crowned by the celebrated hill 
fortress of Asseergurh. This place is approached by the Jiattee 
Ghattee Pass,— one of the important points on the road between 
Kandeish and MaW The fortress, originally founded by a shepherd 
chief for the protection of his flocks and herds, has been held m streng^ 
by every successive conqueror, — Hindoo, Mahomedan, Mahratfa, Bwi^h • 
for it dominates over all Nimar, and commands one of the m^n 
of communication through the Peninsula. From Asseergurh proceed- 
ing southwards, the rich plain of the Taptee comes into , view, hnely 
m^ked by the long dark lines which denote the far-stretching groves 
of manfio trees. Boorhanpore is situated near the foot of the Asseer- 
gurh hui, on the bluff banks of the Taptea On the eppe^te ba^, 
facing its to the 

surrotthdii% tract. South of Boorhanpore the neh plam extends for 


Topograpbioal 

detcrlptloa* 


VaUeyoftUf 

Tap1i«f* 


Asmrfsra; 


Boorliaii- 

port. 


IHH: 


, -- Igpy ai' some twenty miles till it is bounded by the hills which fonn the south- 
“ em face the range. These hills gr^ually slope down towards the 
Poorna river, which separates Nimar from Bcrar and from' Kandei'sh,^ 
and joins the Taptee, a short distance below Boorhanpore. , » 


Owtrloal The position of Nimar is particularly centrical. It is situated between 
of the gi^at territorial and geographical division of Malwa, on the one hand, 
tfiidKandeish and the Deccan on the other. It has'always been border- 
• l^d between great kingdoms. For purposes of war or politics, or trade, 
ihaih through-routes of communication have always .traversed it. 
During the last century it was literally trodden down and stamped out 
■> by inroads innumerable. Under British rule it has formed that portion 

of the Bengal Presidency which touches that of Bombay. 
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In 1824 Nimar was described by Sir J. Malcolm thus : — 

"The province of Nimar is that part of the valley of the Nerbudda 
which lies between Hindia east, and Kotra west; and between the 
yindhya range north, and the Sautpcxjra ranges south. Its length is- 
about 130 miles, and its breadth in the centre may be reckoned at 
70. The greater part of Nimar is a fertile undulating plain, once 
perfectly open, flourishing and- highly cultivated; but of late years 
overgrpwh with low jungle or brushwood. The western portion on 
both sides of the Nerbudda is generally level and Cultivated, but the 
itestem portion iu one mass or cluster of low hills, almost entirely 
4?solate, excepting in the immediate borders of the river. From the 
desertitm or destmction of its population little cultivation exists, and 
jppgle has for the most part taken its place.” 

^ ,;!EChi8 description now requires .some modification with reference to 
preisent district of Nimar; for, on the one hand, the western 
partipn of the Nerbudda valley described as open and well culti- 
vated, and comprising the Pergunnahs of Kusrawud. and Durgaon, 
has recently been transferred to the Maharaj.ah Holkar, in exchange 
territory in the Deccan; and on the other hand, a rich tract 
ill the Taptee valley, formerly considered as a part of Kandeish, 
bae been received in exchange from Scindiah, and incorporated with 
the Nimar district. The (le.solated tracts also described by Sir 
Malcolm have made rapid progress towards resuscitation under the 
ififluence of a long period of peace and good administration. 


; The population consists chiefly of Koonbees, Rajpoots, Goojum, Ootids, 
Kborkoos, and Bheels ; there is, of course, a sprinkling of Brahmins, and 
rf thtf miscellaneous professional castes, which, are found everywhet^'; 
tkete is a considerable Mahomedan element 

i|.^J^C0tding to the census of 1866, the population of Nima^ ftit the 
stood was 226,969 souls, or 63 to the sq^uaro mii^ , 
hdphging to the chief castes and tribes were * 


■•..Jv j^poo^ 

> ^ aocl Oaolees . 
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^^Dhers ' .. 

... 

... 

2i,»4S 


Malces ( gardeners ) . • 

... 


7,266 


Butineahs 

... 

... 

9,900 


Mahomedans 

• '• 

• • 

20,575 


Gonds • ; 

4 • 

... 

4,9«9 


Bheels 

• • 

• • 

21,966 


Out of the whole population 149,951, or about 7‘i per cent, were 
returned as malcing their living by agriculture. The Koonbees in 


Nimar as all .over the Deccan, are the backbone ot the agncultnral com- 
The Maloes, with the patient industry peculiar to their racev 


munity. xne wxi;ii ciivj — - — -- , 

cultivate opium, sugar and garden .stuffs in the Zemabad country and 
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also in the fertile tracts near the Nerbudda which have in 1867 been 
transferred to the Indore Durbar. 

The only race which is peculiar to Nimar are the Bheels. These 
people are found chiefly iu the block of hills surrounding the 
fortress of Assecrgurli. They were converted to Mahomedanism 
during the rule of Auvunozehe over the Deccan; but their ad- 
herence to this faith is now confined to the performance of the 
most elementary rites ; and their worship is almo.st entirely— .that 
3 their women especially— the old aboriginal fetichism. Until late 
years they were a trouVdesome set of robbers, and are still a dissi- 
mted and idle race. They are improving however, and a good many 
Sf them have become possessed of cattle and have settled do^n to 
regular cultivation. Nearly every village in Nimar has a Jhmily of 
Bheels attached to it who are the hereditary village watchmen. 

For the last sixty years some of the Bheel notables have been sub- 
sidized by successive Governments. In return for the allowance they 
receive these men keep the peace among the hills. Their cl^smen 
obey them ; and violent crime is almost niiknowii among the Bheels, 
who inhabit the mountain fastnesses ot Niniax. 

No accurate survey of the district has been 

its total area may be estimated ui ’soo SS 

miles of which about 300,000 acres are cultivated. Some 800 sq^re 
miles <rf this territory have during the last ^montli been transferred to 
Maharajah Holkar. 

Before the recent transfer of territory to Holkar there were ‘our 
Tehseelsin Nimar, namely Boorhanpore, comprismg the iaptee valley 
inthofAeASeer hills; Khundwa, the central tract drained by the 
Chata Towa river and its affluents; Poonassa, the poorly ^cultivated tr^t 
S^ti:“ulhen. tok of th. NerWddo ; and B»wyo, tto R»g 
ofthe Nerbudda valley forming the north-west corner 
laie latfer has nearly all been now transtereed to His ^ 

ktff aUid arrafigements are still going on some further exch^M^ 
which will consolidate the boundary of the district 
TheWion of the Burwye Tehseel which remams British 
cMen ^ to arrangements will F^^ably be in wated 
tSI&hsssa Tehseel, so that the number of to 
"Witt ^ three. 
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Th^ Jferbudda river, whicli runs through a fine cultivateci vale eoun- 
try doT^Vn \i'o a point a little eastward of the Nimar border, becomes 
closed in by low wooded hills just before it enters Nimar. Hence it 
flows beOeath the spurs of tho Vindhyas, which are clothed with those 
deep forests where the last and worst of the Pindaree chiefs was hunted 
to death. Then falling into a rocky region it rushes ovei’ the cascades 
near Poonassa, and thereafter runs deep and silent beneath the over- 
sitfidowing cliffs, and the stately temples and palaces of the sacred 
island of Oonkar Mandatta, till it reaches Burwye, famous for iron 
ore. The river has now for seventy miles been traversing a miserable, 
though perhaps, interesting region. But past Burwye the Vindhyas 
recoditig, leave a fine submontane tract : and once more both banks 
become rich with cultivation. The northern limit of the valley is 
formed by those promontaries of the Vindhyas, where once stood 
Mandoo, — that great Mahomedan capital which dominated over 
the ‘suiTbtindilig territories. Then the Nei'lnidda after passing Mimd- 
IfliSsiit* ^ttid ’Wiashing the flights of steps, and the terraces of MuheSiir 
(the residence of the Holkar sovereigns), once more enters the hills, 
tih it becomes more and more enclosed by tlie opposing and converging 
rktiges of the Vindhyas and Sautpooras, and escapes through the narro’w 
jfJiSsage called the “ Deer’s leap” before it finally emerges into the 
eba^t district. It is navigable throughout its course in Nimar Twith a 
pottage at the Poonassa falls) for boats of four or five tons during 
tfeh ttioiiths of the year. 


‘The Taptee, rising a few miles from Mooltye in Baitool, traverses the 
sonthornpartof'thatdistrict, an open and partially cultivated tract. It 
then plunges into the gorge of the Sautpoora hills formed on the one side 
by the Chikulda hills of Berar and on the other by the wild Kaleebeet 
in Hoshungabad. In the valley are the Gangra and Mailghat tracts 
ofBerar and Dharmanjrode of Nimar. It enters the latter at a point 
about one hundred and twenty miles from its source, and for about thirty 
miles' iaote is still confined on either side by the Sautpooras in a compara- 
tively narrow vallej^ A few miles above Boorhanpore, however, the val- 
ley libginsl^t) open out, and opposite that city has become a fine rich basin 
aboiit twenty miles in width. Farther on it passes from Nimar into the 
open plains of Kandeish and Gooj rah, reaching the sea a little south of 
ofSurfi^,'aft€fr:a'COuTse of about four hundred and sixty miles. Within 
the Nimar district, and above, it is not navigable for craft of any size, 
iffelbedbeing very rooky, and from the rapid fall of level carrying off Ijhe 
d&^tli^ge ijf alarge tract of hilly country in sudden and tremendous^iioods, 
which it soon subsides into a mere chain of pools. In the upj)er 
valJty are several basin^^ of exceedingly rich soil, but it is generally covered 
W^ne^se gro^fthby tree-^ bamboos, and grass, in which *awarm 

and spotted deer. The climate fa now deadly, 
cultujbhle4»asins wbre 

ttelt seats’of a thriving cultivation;^ — 

ll^bited only by Korkops; who have feaafut tSie 

■(■ I'll^ li liMiririt'fiiflin ^ ^ A. >■ ^ wiwl a ^ 
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soil of the valley. It is visited by Brinjaree carriers, who exdia.ng6" salt MMIII*' 
for wheat, and it also exports a great deal of timber and other freedi pro- 
duce. The only places of any note in this part of the valley are llie oM 
forts of Kaleebeet, and Jhilpy Amncir; the latter of which was captured by 
the British at the close of the last Mahratta war. 

Of the lesser rivers the Chotk Towa, with its tributaries the Sepraf, Lesser rlvow. 
the Abna and the Woona, flows northward towards tlie Nerbudda. The 
course of these streams is across the valley from south to north. Tlio 
Taptee receives the Golae, the Ootaolee, and the Mona, in its course 
through the district, 

'The Great Dcccan Road runs from Boorhanpore by Asseergurfi Roads, 
across the Sautpooras to tlie Nerbudda, and thence on over the Vindhyas, 
towards Mhow and Indore. The whole line lias been made, metalled, 
and bridged. It is the principal route for trade from Hindustan and 
Malwu ; and the traffic on it is considerable. An excellent roaxl from 
Khund'wa now joins the Great Deccan Road at Chegaon, and connects 
it with the Railway station. At intervals of twelve or fourteen miles 
• along the whole route are good staging-bungalows, and it is well sup- 
plied with Dhurumsalahs, or rest-houses for travellers. 

The road towards Hoshungabad for Jubbulix)re runs easterly up the 
valley from Khimdwa, There are no staging bungalows along this line, 
which was never metalled or thorouglily bridged, and^hich is now to 
1 a great extent superseded by the railway iu respect to all but lo<^l 

communication. The other roads are fair-weather tracks in 

decent repair. The principal are, a road passing east and y^st through 
the northern part of the district by Ghcesorc Moondee and Po^asea, to 
Burwye; another from Kliundwa running south to tho impor.tam 
town of Borgaon ; and one from Boorhanpore penetrating 
Taptee valley as far as Gangra in Berar, and much used by Briinjaree 
carriers, and for the export of forest produce. 

* The Great Indian Peninsula Railway passes right through the Nimar Railway, 
district for a distance of about eighty-six miles, entering it no^for west 
of Boorhanpore, passing underneath Asseergurh, and then by 
the new head-quarters of the district, on towards Hoshungabad. I he 
stations are : — 

Lail Bagh, for Boorhanpore. 

Chomdnee, for Asseergurh, . 

'Bongurgaoii, for Pundhan.o. 

the head-quarters of the district administration. 

'’'Bw'e.forSloondee (not yet opened). i ^ ' diimaM, 

Nimar is, on the whole, fortunate in its climate, although the >ea|. 
is very fietree in’tShe Nerbudda and Taptee valleys during April aad- 
Mot. The central part of the district is not excessively hot innumo^, 
is comparatively pleasant, the cloudy 
teadted by-the vast tracts of forest-covered country o» the- weat. ,-4^, 

MKu.-'fdll district 

‘ ntovsdf^^^teen to a masimum of forty-six inches, the average 
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wHi6l(5;t>f H being thitty-six inches. The range of the thetmome- 
iniide the house, throughout the year, may be stated at froih 60^ *10 
J4" Sto*rms of any violence are rare in Nimar. 

Ot the extensive forestlands in this district, the only tract reserved by 
Oovernment is the Poonassa forest, which stretches over an area of 
abcwxt one hundred and twenty square miles, lying in a strip along tljo 
son them bank of the Nerbudda, and contains very fine growth of teak 
saplings. The south-eastern corner of the district in the Taptee yah 
ley is also covered with a promising young forest of teak and other 
valuable timber trees. It is a continuation of the Kaleebeet forest 
ia Jloshungabad, and exhibits much the same character : its area may 
be four hundred square miles. Besides these forest tracts proper, there 
is much land overspread by low jungle; there are also extensive waste 
tracts, eulturable and unculturable. 

The principal timber trees arc tlie teak {tectona gmndis), saj (i£r- 
minaUa tomeyitosa), and the imjun {hardwickia hinatd). Teak of very 
large girth does not exist, but saj and unj un of great size may be 
found in the forest along the Nerbudda. The Nirnar forests yield all the 
usual produce in gums, lac, bark, and the like; but their chief staples are 
the gum of the Dhowra tree (fionomrpualatifol^^^^^ bees-wax — arti- 

cles which are largely exported. Fine wild honey is procured in many 
places. ^ 

Wild animals, from the density and. quantity of jungle, are numerous 
in Nimar. Tigers', leopards, bears, hyenas, wolves, jackals, foxes, mo.n- 
fceya, neelgaee, sambur and spotted doer are found; and in the wild 
regions of the Taptee^ valley the gaur, or bison, {Bos f rontalis) is com- 
mon. Owing to the number of cattle and wild animals, which afiford 
them more natural food, the tigers of Nimar are remarkable for almost 
never becoming man-eaters. Antelope are rare, bii^- smaller game, such 
as jungle fowl, painted patridge, quail and hares, are plentiful. ' The Ner- 
bttdda and Taptee produce excellent fish,— the rooee, mahaseer, kala- • 
bans, eels. In tlie rains prawns of a large size are found, but are 
even then not common. 


The geological formation of Nimar is entirely tlie Decam trap, ex- 
cepting in the immediate neighbourhood of the Nerbudda, where lime- 
stone, sandstone, and other more recent strata appear. As might 
be expected, therefore, the district is destitute of all mineral wealth, 
except in the extreme north where extremely rich iron ores are found 
and worked successfully in native fashion in the wild pergufinah of 
Chandgurh. An attempt to work this ore on more approved principles 
was n^e some twenty years back by the establishment of smeltit^ 
furnaces at Poonassa; but it was found that the distance from whion 
the oro, flux, and fuel, had to be transported across the Nerbudda 
f^tel td the project as a paying concern. More recently a large tod 
cbetly Bineltii]^ establishment, on the most scientific iEuaropean 
wi^ erected at £urwye on the Nerbudda. There little doubt tfcat 
have prqyed ^ suepe^s had it been pqrs^yered with j, j^ut 
citoitoatances^ ledjto ihe ^abandpnipent of the exrgrjiintot 

altog with peri^nnah B . . 


Tss pmwffxa:' ouiSTTsi^ 
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The eoil of Nimai* is formed from the decomposiliou of the uuder- 
lyingt trap rock. The process may still be seen going on wherever 
railway citings &c. have laid bare the previously unexposed rocjt. 
Partially decomposed trap is called moorum, and is used for metalling 
roads, but in a short time it becomes wholly decomposed, and is then 
painfully recognized by travellers as their ohl friend the black cotton 
soil 1 In the course of ages this soil has got washed down by the floods 
to the lowest levels along the banks of the numerous streams which 
intersect the country in every direction, and has been enriched by 
constant admixture of vegetable mould. Thus we find the quality of 
the soil gradually deteriorating as we leave the river banks and reach 
higher ground, till on the ridges we meet with the bare trap which 
underlies all. 


Though of course varying by infinitely gradual shades of quality, 
for convenience sake the soil of Nimar has been roughly divided by 
the people ( a division also adopted in revenue classification ) into 
four classes : — 

1. _Gutta, the rich black mould along ’rivers, which will yield two 
crops each year without irrigation. 

2. — Gohallee,- a black soil found a little higher up which will yield 
a rubbee crop (wheat &c. ) without irrigation. 

3. — Mai, a brown soil, stiffer and less deep than the preceding, which 
will not, in ordinary seasons, carry a rubboc crop unirvigated, but yields 
the best khureef ( rain ) crops. When this soil is underlaid by a sub* 
stratum of moorum to carry off the excess of moisture it forms an ad- 
mirable soil for the production of cotton, and it is the prevailing soil 
throughout Nimar. 

4. — Kuhrah, the highest and lightest of all, either light brown, or 
red often strewn with trap boulders, and mixed with kunkur and 
gravel; yields only rain crops, and is apt to fail when the rams aro 

light 

The first class produces rice, sawah, and hadlee (inferior sp^es of 
rice) aa a rain crop; and wlieat, gram, mussoor, &c, in the rubbee harvest 
The second yields wheat, gram, and all cold weather crops ; also jowar and 
cotton in rotation. 


The third is principally sown with jowar, the staple article of food in 
the district; also cotton, toor and oilseeds as a rotation; and wheat «c., 
with inri|[ation, 

fourth yields the poorer sorts of jowar and inferior cotton, also 
ncjra, kbotkee, tillee, &c. 

All these soils are manured, but chiefly the better classes— fhepo<^ 
bem^ treated to a periodical fallow instead. Little manure is wasted 
inNiiaaiV:, -v-r 

iitisAti^^ is ako extensive^ J^^sed in Nimar, ’ ^ 

jg faYonfa.ble. dams across the miiw ttretott m 
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the constructioa ofVbich the Nimarrees are very expert. The irrigated 
^ d-ops are opium, tobacco, ganja, wheat, gram, sugarcane, chillies and 
garden stufia Altogether the Nimar cultivator is bo^ ^Iful and 
industrious,, understandii]^ well the value of manure, irrigation/ and the 
rotation of crops ; and thus he is enabl&l, notwithstanding a much 
inferior soil, both to raise heavier crops, and to pay a higher land revenue 
without burden than his neighbours who occupy the more fertile parts 
higher up the Nerbudda valley. There is a large number of very fine 
mango and mohwa trees all over Nimar the produce of which adds not 
a little to the wealth of the land-holding classes. Recently the Hingun- 
ghat staple of cotton has been introduced on an extensive scale, and with 
complete success, bidding fair to supersede the indigenous article, which 
of late years has only been used to adulterate better qualities. 


ZinplMiitiits 
of airriotti- 
turo. 


The plough used in Nimar is some vvliat larger than that of the Nagpore 
province, with a larger share to it, and requires good strong cattle to 
draw it. An implement called a bukkur is used for clearing fields. 
Driven as the plougli is, over fields already turned up, it carries before 
it the old stubble, brambles, which arc tlius collected in heaps, and 
the field dressed. The frame is like that of the plough, having a piece 
of iron about a foot and a half long, two or three iuclies broad, about half an 
inch thick, and slightly curved upwards, fixed across, and so drawn oviir 
the loose soil. Another instrument called a teefun is used for sowing. . 
It is a hollow bamboo, fixed a little above, and immediately behind an 
iron spike, with a cup at the top: this is tied by a rope to the plough, 
and held lightly and nearly upright in the furrow ; seed is supplied by 
the person holding it, (generally a woman), which falls through the 
barnDoo, as the plough proceeds. Another mode of sowing with a teo- 
fun is, that instead of one prong behind the plough, an instrument like a 
plough, having behind three j^rongs, with three hollow bamboos, fixed 
from one central reservoir, immediately behind each of them, iS drawn by 
bullocks over the prepared field, winch it turns up in three small furrows,^ 
the seed being supplied, as in the former case, by falling through the 
three channels as the implement proceeds. Behind this another frame 
like a double bukkur, called a gotcca, held very lightly, and drawn by 
bullocks, performs the office of fielding the furrows, and covering the 
seed : this latter kind of teefun is used for sowing jo war, toor,. 
Indian corn, wheat, pillee, bajra and rice ; the former for cotton, 
moong, ganja;, gram, linseed, at times wheat, and for several other 
kinds of grain. Another implement, named a koolpah, merely a small 
bukkur, is brought into use for weeding between the furrows ^ter the 
crop is in blade, being made of the proper width for the purpose, 
saves the trouble and cost of hand weeding. Tobacco, onions, garlilp 
chillies, and others which may be afterwards transplanted, are sown % 
hand, the sower scattering the seed in any direction over the fiel4 


Domsstic 


A very fine breed of cattle is produced in* Nimar, especially in 
weetem parts j they are abundant throughout the country, as well : 
hniSakes, positunkge being so plentiful. There are abo sheep, g^ts: 

dogs, elite, '7 ;. -L'/ - ' ^ 7\ 
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Originally !Niniar formed part of that great Buddhist kingdom 
which copprlsed the whole pf Central India, and the whole valley of the 
Nerbudda. The first capital of tins kingdom was Miihesliwiir, — the same 
place as the modern MuhesurolitheNerbudda. These Buddhist rulers were 
afterwards subdued by tlie Brahmins. After that, Aluheswur bocatiie 
the ca^)ital of the Pramara ( now called Puar ) kings. Later in liistory 
the Asi chiefs of the hills, now called after Asseergurh, were distinguished 
as fighting for the last Hindoo kings of Delhi against the Mahomedan 
invaders. One of these chiefs figures in the Hindoo poetry of that 
period as ‘‘ The standard bearer — Tak of Aseor. 

But of tlie ancient Hindoo nilcrs and priests in Nimar, all rc(?ords 
have perished, save the sctxnty but impressive traces to 1)0 recognized 
in the ruins, the images, the carvings, found frequently in spots now 
the most desolate, or extracted from caves, or exhumed from tfie earth. 
These records, which cannot lie, attest an era of art and civilization. 
The Hindoos, however, must have succumbed many centuries ago to 
the Mahomedan invaders. The sul>jugation of the neighl)ouring Qond 
chiefs by the Maliomedans is within the scope of authentic history. 

Among the most important sovereignties thus established by the 
Mahornedaus, was that of Maudoo. It does not fall within the province 
of this article to describe the ruins of that once splendid capital whicli 
dominated, not only over Mahva above Ihe Vindhyas, but also over 
all the Nimar and Hosliuiigabad sections of the Nerbudda valley. 
From the terrace of Mandoo the eye ranges over the whole of the 
undulating plains of Nimar, tlireaded by the silver line of the distant 
Nerbudda, and bounded on the opposite side by the Sautpoora hills. 

But, while the noitberii and central pari of Nimar was under 
the dominion of the Mahornedaus, the southcni portion within the 
Sautpoora »range, was under tlie patriarchal rule of the sheplierd chief, 
who dwelt on the summit of the Assecr hill. It afterwards full under 
the sway of the Mahomedan princes of Kandeish. The name of the 
shepherd, Assa Aheer, has been handed down by common fame as the 
founder of this fortress. The following account of him, his rise, and 
fall, is extracted from Briggs’ transkition of the Mahomedan historian 
Ferishtah : — 

On the summit of a high hill there lived a herdsman who was in 
reality one of the principal landholders in the country. His ancestors 
had some seven hundred years previously built a wall round the hill 
of Ass^r in order to protect their cattle from the robbers who infested 

t e mountains, Assa succeeded to his father's property. Being a 
rifty person, his herds increased to the number of 5,000 buffaloes, 
5>000 cows, 20,000 sheep, and 1,000 brood mares. He had also 2,000 
retainers. The farmers of the neighbouring countries whenever they 
were In distress always found relief in applying to Assa Aheer, or “ the 
headsman/’ for so he continued to .be called despite his wealth and 
po^e^. it was for the sake of finding employment for .the poor that 
walls of Asseer levelled, and a fortress built of. inasouiy. 

name of the fori of Assa Aheer, and was. 

- Briggls Feriahtak'^^V^^^ 208 , 


History. 
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Shortly afterwalds, however, Af5sa entered into relations with MulUck 
' Nusseer Fnrokhce, the Mahomedxan chief of the neighbouring ProiVittcc 
of Kandcish. This Mnllick Nusseer, under pretence of sheltering the 
ladies of liis hunily under the hospitable protection of Asseergurh, 
treacherously possessed himself of tlie fortress, and put Assa and hife 
people to the sword. If'eri-shtah, however, discerns tlie pidgmont of Pro- 
vidence upon the heirs of this Aiahoinedau Prince, for he relates that 


Tlie Furokhee 
kings oi 
-JBooi'iiHJipora. 


Klmar suT)- 
tlucd by the 
Moghul Fm- 
peror. 


‘‘ Tlio . property of Assa never enjoyed l>y tlie Furoklieo family, 
ta\d all the moiioy and jewels taken tmn Assa on tliis occasion fell into 
the liands of Akbar tlic Great, when he took the fortress of Asseer, two 
centuries afterward.^?' 

Midlick Nusseer becoming master of Asseer, employed himself 
■according to Fmislitali, in strengthening its fortificalioiis. The mixture 
of Hindoo and Muliomedau structures in this fort is indeeil observable 
by the visito^to tiiis d;iy. Mnllick Nusseer then summoned Zeinooddoen, 
the family priest, at whose reiiuest lie built fir«t Zeinabad on the left 
bank of tlic Taptec calling it after ilio priest’s name, and then 
Eoorhanpore on the opposite hank, calling it after Boorlianoodeen, 
— another saint, and a iVieiid of Zeinooddeen. The Furokhee chiefs 
embellished Boorhanporc witli many public Avorks. They erected 
mosques of a severe but graiurstyle of architecture, they supplied' the 
city with water by means of ibie aqueducts, tliey constructed weirs and 
artificial cascades, and masoniy clKUinels. 

Such are the apparently autlientic particulars of tlio founding of 
Asseergurh and Boorhanpore, gathered by Ferishtah on his visit 
to those places, more than 250 years ago. 

Towards the close of liis victorious reign Akliar the Great subdued 
the kingdoms both of Mandoo and Boorhanpore, having taken 
Asseergurh by siege in lOOO, A. i). ; and thus the whole of jNimar was 
incorporated in the Moghul Em])iio. it belonged to the “ Soobah,^’ or 
Province of Kandeisli. It Avas then formed into a division, or ‘‘ Sircar,’’ of 
Y.ijich the head-quarters Avorc fixed at Beejagurii, a fortreJss^ in the 
Sau-tpoora hills. Thus it romaiiiod until tiie Mahratta power rose upon 
the ruins of the Moghul Enipire. Both Asseergurh and Boorhanpore 
played a distingiuslied part in the Avars of the Moghul Empire; 
Boorhanpore especially was the scene of encampments, of sieges^ of 
sackings, of battles, in the reign of Emperor Aurungzebe and his 


successors. 


Prosperity of 
Mmar duriiig 
the Mahoiu- 
edaa period. 


It is probable that during the Mahomedan period Nimar reached. • 
the highest degree of prosperity it has ever knowm. — a prosperity 
exceeding that which it el^jo 3 ^s noAv, Oven after forty 
Britisdi rule succeeding the general pacification of 1818/ 
territory was diversihed by hills, rocks and forests in many dir^iortl^^ 
still the plains and Valleys Avere doubtless \yell cultivated^ ;^here 
a government, wMeh though of foreign extraction, w:as yOt 
considemte. The tbfvms flourishing ; there wa$ 
jigiicnltnral there weije" large milits^y Wud f^l**^"* 

» ^Ei^jpbrars, Governors, and armies passed , 

wer^good for' agrici^ltiiral pibduce, ^h^re^iWere^ 
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ciuefs 'vvith thcuv to give encouragcniont to trade. Tlio r ond- 

. stages were thronged with traffic to and fro between the capitals of M ilwa. 
tp the north, and the Deccan to the sonth. /fhe ^ villages liad s':;'ong. 

’ ^pd industrious eoininunities ; there Avas much artilicial irrigaiion. ' lu 
short, the face of the country was sprinkled over Avibli public ])ii]ldings 
or Avorks of improvement, with caravanserais, Avitli rest-lionses aiul wells,, 
with aqueducts, with tanks and reservoirs. 

We shall now sec to Avhat a stage of misery tliese fiir regions wero 
brought by revolutions, and by internecine disseusious among chiels 
between the years 1700 and 1S17. 

Dufing the eighteenth century Nimar fell into the liamls of Jthc 
' Mahratta chiefs, Holkar and Scindiali. Malcolm relates that in l/ r32 
Mulhar Rao (the founder of the Ivoiise of 11 )lkar) obtained ])ossessiou 
of several places in Nimar, of Avljicli IMuhesur was the priiic^)aL J iiei'O- 
aftor Mulhar Rao acquired most of those tracts Avliicli hiy near the 
Nerbudda, and also the central portion of Nimar. The soutiieni portion 
of Nimar, including Boorhanpore and Asscorgurli, fell into the hands of 
Madhajee Sciudia, and Ids succossoi', Dow hit Rao. 

Although the Mahr.attas did not in the first instance desire to subvert 
the iiistiUxtions of the Province, or to intUct any unnecessary injury on 
the people ; yet their system of conquest ine\dtably tended to impover- 
ish the compiercd. In rtTeTCiicc to Aladliajeo bciudialis first occupation 
of this very part of the country Malcolm remarks : — 


mUAEC. 


Tiie MahrattJi- 
poriod. 


Mulhar Rao 
Holhar. 


Madhalee 

Sclndiih. 


It was a circle of plunder : as one country was cxhaiisiod tlio army 
had to march Avith their numlicrs increased by tluiso whose con- 
dition their success had made desperate, to ravage anotlier. ^ iiien the 
Bheels from their mountains and the ll:ij pools from their fortified 
villages retorted on the Malu'attas, by laying Avaste their lands, tne 
wrongs they had suffered. — Malcolni: — VoL i., pa(jeL^0. 


It is true that after Avar ds Madhajoc organized a regular force to 
maintain public order, and showed some disposition to establish a regular 
government. It is also true that Mulhar Rao governed his territories con- 
siderately, and that for many years most parts of Nimar enjoyed the 
benefits and the repose Avhich resulted in the establishment, for a time, 

'' of good government by Ahulya Baee, the Avell knoAvn Princess of the 
House of Holkar. The tradition of her public virtues has survived, and Ahulya Baoe- 
: 'is Still in the mouths of all Avell-informcd natives of Nimar. But after 

* the dissensions between Scindiali and Holkar plunged this part of 

: . h country into trouble. It woidd be tedious to enumerate tlio install- 
^ t V.'qes in.wduch JusAVunt Rao Holkar ravaged and laid waste tlm territories 

in this quarter. For some years Juswunt Rao (whose Hoihar. 

' - , ''fJfejpce lieeids and aAvful end are so Avell known to liistory) proved himself 
Nimar, These oppressions were continued after the 


■' ' V iiiSicted on Nimar during the Mahratta period, the 

' ^ frequently the, Pindarces. As the MahraR^^^ 

their fall, the Pindareos became bolder and stronger : 





thw hordes of Piud^^reo robbers did bideeitl carry their 
*-« ., distant parts of India in all directions. But the Woi^t of an their 
' Gheetoo Khan, established himself in the Nimar country, that is, in the 

tract between the north bank of the Herbndda and tne base of tha 
Vmdhya mountains. There he had his standard, his camp, his lands, and! 
his last retreat in extremity. Though it cannot be said . that, these 
Pindai:ees had any home, yet during the worst period of their ear^r 
they had their head-quarters in the neighbourhood. In l»12 Sir R Jen- ; 
kins, reporting to the British Government, the general strength of tlie . 
Pindarees, describes them to be then known as belonging to two parties-^ 
the. Holkar Shahee, and the Scindiah Shaheo, tliat is, the parties infest- 
ing the territories of Holkar and Scindiah, respectively. On the whole, 
it may be said that at various times Nimar was rifled and ransacked 
from end to end by these people, and that of all the Provinces in di&r- 
^ ent parts of India which tliey devasted, none suffered moi'e permanent 
’ injury at thw hands than Nimar. 


OlieetooPlii- 

Oaxt^. 


But tlie final day of retribution came for the Pind^rees when the 
detachments of British troops entered Nimar from all directions in 
1817, and converged on the last retreat of Chcetoo. It was in the larwas. 
forests, on the northern bounckry of Nimar, that Cheetoo met that 
tragic fate so well known to history. It was there that, alone, without 
even one follower, Jie was tracked by the mark of his horse ^s hoofs ; it 
was there his pursuers found his mangled remains in the den? of a 
tiger. 


After the extirpation of the Pindarecs in ISIG Nimar had rest. By 
that time, however, it must have become nearly exhausted. The follow- 
ing passages bearing on Nimar may be extracted from Malcolm's des- 
enption of Central India in 1817. — (Vol II.) 


Condition of ' ‘' Near the Nerbudda hundreds of villages might be rojof- 


niniiurinidiT. 


less/' 


“ Some parts were usurped by wild beasts, and these Utere?Uy 
with the returning inhabitants for their fields/' 


“ Many districts might be mentioned that are literally recovered horn 
a complete waste." 


Manpohr had not paid revenue for sixty years, and in 1817 
inhabitant, Two tracts once flourishing and since restg^^.^ Kanoj 
and Burriah (one of which now has a first- rate reservoir loir 
were in 1817 quite desolate ; there being one inhabited 
apore, and none at all in Burriah. Kusrawud^ another 
tract was more th^n half depopulated. In tbe #ou% ^ Mlm 






Lraci; more naii uepopuiai^ea. -Ml Ijxp #aUTin ^ 

states that large yitla^ were reduc^ to Joum or 
the redhi^tioh of the, Pindarees, plunderers 
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have ceased to bo perceptible.” Many years aftenvards, Captain French 
aftfer ittinch enquiry, wrote in 184():* — 

" Nothing could be more lamentable than the coildition of Nimar at ’ 
thiC coiiqlusion of the Mahratta and Pindarce wars; It had been ravageti 
in all directions, and we found it nearly a depopulated destrrt.” 

The tracts now forming the British district of Nimar have come under 
British administration at different times. Those lying on the banks of ^ 
the Nerbiidda beoame British territory in 1818. lit 1828-24* the ^ 
greater part of Scindiah’s Nimar came under British management,* 
though still called Scindiah’s Nimar. This included Khumhva, the 
capital of Nimar, and the country below Asseeergurh to the banks of 
the Taptee. But the city of Boorhanpore, and the tract of Zeinabad 
across the Taptee, remained with Scindiah. Asseergurli surreiKlered in 
1819 to General Doveton. As late as 1851, a modal was given to the 
survivors of those who took part in tlic siege. Beccntly in iBhO-Cl the 
sovereignty of the British Goveriiment in Scindiah s Nimar (here- 
tofore under British management) was confirmed, and Boorlianpore and 
Zeinabad were likewise ceded to the British Government. Tiiose trans- 
actions arose out of various territorial aiTangemeiits with the Mahaiajali 
Scindiah. 

On the first introduction of British rule, cautious rwasurcs for the 
revival of prosperity wore adopted. The extreme depression of the 
revenue has already been mentioned. But the revenue rapidly recov- 
ered itself In the first year of British rule, 1818, A.D. the revenue m ilie 
British tracts stood at only Rs. 17,581 By 1824 it had ris^en to 
Rs. 86,361. The tracts taken over from Scindiah yicldod m l(S2d-24 only 
Es! .64,225. By the year 1823-29 tliey were yielding Rh. l.<’l.pi'; ^ 
lono' protracted troubles had disturbed all landed tenures, iim dues ot 
the petty agricultural chiefs (Mundloees) were respected ; and the.semen, 
or their descendants, are still maintaining then-position, bimilar con- 
sideration was shown to the patels or village headmen. Ihe villages 
were leased out generally to the patels on the payment of a fixed reve- 
nue, but someti^s to strangers. In some tracts the revenue an hori- 
ties assumed the management of the villages, and dealt direct with the 
cultivators. The actual property in land, was however held to he in- 
herent in the State. Attempts were made m those days to measure the 
lands, but the people were timid and suspicious of the intentions ot 
Cfovemment (as wL perhaps not unnatural after their long oppressions), 
ahd' this operation was abandoned. Though there may have ^c- 

digi^flV^ouble at first, yet the police administration was on the whole 
^Siraiid repressive. The extraordinary and successful efforts of 
C®n.SerWards General Sir James Outram in the Bheel country^ 
ii^SdeisK ^4ixd in the hills to the west of Nimar did ^"ch *0 cpntn- , 
bWw& 'ti^cation of Nimar itself. Outram s name is still j?atp- 
there. .Tie manner in which the wild 
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establislied at Mundlaisiir ; and up to the present time an Assistant 
Bhool Agent resided tliero. But thougl) at the outset the 'restoration 
of prosperity was rapid, yet there does not seem to have been any 
progressive advance beyond a certain point. In some respect the’ 
territory seems somewhat to have retrograded after the year 18S0j 
Drought and pestllonco visited tlie district in 1 ^ 83 -^ 341 . and again in 
1844-45. In 1844-45 tlje revenue had fallen to 48,013 rupees for Bri- 
tish Nlmar, and to Rs. 100,884 for the perginiriahs taken over 
from Scindiah. Many families, who, on the first re-ostablishment of 
peace flocked to Nimar, as the safest place, from neighbouring territories, 
returned to tlioii' homes as tlie pacilicatiun became general everywhere. 
The British assessments in Nimar, though doubtless iuteuded to be 
liberal, appear to have been afterwards felt by the people as too high. 
The leaseholders at times were im wiling, to renew their leases, and 
fre({uently cultivators threw up their hinds. In 1842 Sir 0. Wade„ 
(then Resident at Indore) declared that Nimar had not improved as it 
ought: and in 1845 the Court of Directors drew attention to the de- 
pressed state of the country. Up to 18 45 no special steps seem to 
have beoi taken to improve the district, eitlior b}^ increasing the means 
of irrigation, or l)y opening out tlie roads. 

But since 1845, up to the present time, persevering and consistent 
eflbrts have l)('eii made l>y the Biatish authorities to improve Nimar in 
everyway, both materially xind morally. 

In 1847 tlie tliou Liivatonant-Governor of the Nortli-Wcst Provincest^ 
Mr. Thomason, visited Mundlaisur (then the civil head-quarters of 
Nimar), and in June of that year issued instructions, which constitute 
the cliarter of the creatiou of landed property and of the limitation of 
the Government demand in tliat district. 

The land revenue of the greater portion of the district was settled for 
a term of twenty years. Many new wells were excavated in the cul- 
tivated tracts, the old tanks were repaired or reconstructed, and water- 
channels opened out : some of these, such as the lake near Kauaporc,. 
are really fine works. 

Public works of all kinds were constructed all over the Province. 

Schools, English and Vernacular, were founded at the pi'incipal 
places : and also Vernacular schools in some of the vilLages. Several 
Dispensaries were established, and largely attended by the sjek. 

The incursions of Bheels were repelled. Dacoity was much checked. 
Public order was generally preserved during the troubled period of 
1857. 

An efficient body of horse police wavS organized. Buildings 
foot police along the main lines of road were constructed. TTie fi^al 
establtshments were fairly organi^zed. ^ v 

The Niipar territory has now been constituted A or ; 

being one of the districts of. which the Central JP^ovince^^^^^ 

It has been incorporated in the Nerbudda Commissionership, wbi<^ 
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is one out of the four divisions into wlucli the districts of these 
Provinces are grouped. The Iiead-quartors of the Norbudda Divi- 
sion' are fixed temporarily at Baitool. 13ut they are to bo ultimately 
fixed at Hoshimgahad. Baitool aud I[oshungal)ad are Cijually distant 
from Nimar, both j^lacos being Avithiii a hundred and thirty miles of 
it. When the railway shall be opoiied ' tlu'.rc will be communication 
by rail tbrougli from Nimar to Klosbungabnd. Further, Nimar is tfius 
placed under the saTue appellate jnrisdiiction n.s tiiose ])i)iti(>ns of 
^the Nerbudda valley and the Sautpoora liills to wliicli it is immediately 
.adjacent. 

The civil head-quarters of Nimar had heretoforo l)een at Mund- 
laisur on the Nerbudda. This arniiigement was made many years ago,, 
when tlic circumstaucos of the territory were dithn-ont. Since, then 
there have been cJiangos, territorial and otlnn* : and now Mnndlaisiir is 
not suited to bo the civil station. It is distant from ilu'. linest ])art of 
the district, and is therefore inc()nv(niient to an iin])ortant section of 
the population. It is off the main lino of through communication. For 
5 ?!ome time the local authorities liad contemplated (o remove tlie st:iti')U 
to Khiindwa, — the natural capital and C(mti'e of Nimar, and a siiuaiiou' 
much approved by the medical olfi<'ers; and also on the main line of the 
railway. The cliange has now been carried <)n(-, and the Deputy (nun- 
niissiouer of Nimar is now residing at Khmulwa.. 

The district is divided into four suh-divisions, •eaeli of which 
is in charge of a Telisoeldar, or sub-col [(‘etor of revoniK', who also 
usually is vested .with pe.tty civil and criminal juris (lie lion within his 
oirclo. 

There are police station-houses at each of iho four sid>-divsions uoted. 

There are also several Police outposts; and all tlic larger towns maintain 
their own watcliand wurd. 

Of schools there are now (l8G(j-()7) eighty-nine existing in the district, 
c]as>sificd as follows : — 
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And there are already four dispensaries, maintained partly by grants 
from the State,' and partly by local subscriptions — at Khundwa, Boor- 
hanporc (two), Burwye. 

Eight Post offices have been established in the district, besides the 


inap^idal offices at IChundwa and Boorhanpore. 

'The land revenue of Nimar is Rs. 2,08,814, but the new settlement is 
not yet completed. 

The revenue* under tfiis head under, the farming system amounted to 
exduding afe in tlie nor1.h-west .corner 

of the district bordering on HolkaFs territories. The Central distillery 
system of raising the liquor excise has just been introduced. 

The revenue^under this head is Rs. 9,588. fft is raised by farming 
out the to sell by retail, opium, bhang, ganja, &a 
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A loc customs line formerly ran through Nithar. It bfpug^Ht ip a 
revenue of Rs. 50,415 in 1865-66. It has lately been supeiieded by an 
Imperial line, which enters the district at the Towa river, on the boun- 
dary of the Hostiungabad district. It takes the line of the rojad to 
Khundvva, and striking across country to the Great Deccan Road, follows 
it to Boorhaiipore, and tlieu goes off’ to a north-easterly direction, where 
it again enters the Hoshungabad district. 

The revenue under this head was Ils. 14,000 in the year 1^0-67, rais- 
ed principally by leasing out the usufruct of the unreserved forests. , 

The stamp revenue of the district is about Rs. 65,000. 

The Nirnar district is still famous for the Boorlianpore cloths embroid- 
ered withgoM and silver. Of other manufactures there are few. Common 
coarse cloths are made ; t(»bacco and some condiments are prepared. 
The country exports its agricultural produce, opium, and a little timber. 

The two principal trade routes in the district are : — 

— The line running riglit up the valley from Kandeish towards 
Hos!iungal)ad and Jiibbulp )re. Henceforward the carriage along this 
route will bo by the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, the main trade 
channel between Europe and Hindustan. 

(2). — Tlie second route takes the road which will now branch off from' 
the railway stafiou.at Khundwa for Indore. From Khundwa to 
Sliegaum, on the regular Indore and Boorhaiipore road, is a distance of 
about eiglit miles; and the whole of the important commerce between 
Malwa and Bombay will make for the railway by this line. The road 
is very well provided with serais for travellers,. and with police outposts 
at shortuntervals. 

• The chief articles imported from Malwa, are tho following: — cotton, 
sugar, goor, tobacco, opium, cattle, sheep, ghee ; and those exported 
to' Malwa are grain, metals and hardware, English piece goods, miscel- 
laneous European goods, timbeiv and wood. Articles imported 
from Kandeish are: — cotton, sugar and goor, salt, grain, oil-seed.s, metals 
and hardware, English piece goods, miscellaneous piece goods, tobacco, 
spices, country stationery, dyes, silk ; and those exported are: — opium, 
cotton, grain, lac, dyes, cattle, timber, and wood. Imports from 
Berar chiefly consist of grain, sugar, oil-seeds, dyes, sfee^p, 
exports are grain, oil-seeds, ihiscellaneous European goods, tobacco, s|)ices> 
dyes, opium, timber, and wood. Imports from HolkaPs territory 
chiefly consist of cotton, grain, oil-seeds, country cloth, tobacco, 
and . wood, ghee and oil; imports from Hoshungaba4...ltro 
(principally wheat,) cotton, ghee, gram ; and the expolrts cflte timber, 
country cloth, European piece goods, metals, and hardware* . 

The Mloiringp are the weights and measures in use in 3^^ 
half-seers, and quatter-seers, and chittacks. 

, Pusefies ’ : *.f. •. .... ...» , 

. Chb^v;kies ^ ^ : 
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; TUo jpjiucigal fairs in this district are those of Oonkar Mapdatta, Toolj^ 
and 

^ A considerable number of cattle and sheep is sold : othor artides 
^rotight for sale are English piece goods, country cloth of every sort, brass 
and copper vessels, and agricultural produce. 
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Asseergurh, or the fort of Assa Aheer, a strong fortress situated on ^nnwg^Li^ 
an isolated hill in the Sautpoora range ; height 850 feet from the 
bas^, and nearly 2,000 feet above the sea level, it is twenty-nine and half 
miles southwest from Khimdwa, head-quarters of the Nimar district, 
it is situated in latitude 21*' 26,' and longitude 76^ 20.^ 

Th^ following description is given of the fortress by Colonel Blacker, 
in his history of the Mahratta campaigns of 1817 to 1819, which holds 
good to the present day : — ' 

The upper fort in its greatest length from west to east, is about 
eleven hundred yards, and its extreme breadth from north to south, 
about six hundred ; but owing to the irregularity of its shape, the area will 
not be found more than three hundred thousand square yards (60 acres). 

It crowns the top of a detached hill, seven hundred and fifty feet in height; 
and round the foot of the wall enclosing the area is a bluff precipice 
■from eighty to one hundred and twenty feet in perpendicular depth. 

So well scarped as to leave no avenues of ascent excep*t at two places. 

To fortify these has therefore been the principal care in constructing 
the upper fort, for the wall which skirts the precipices is no more than a 
low curtain, except where the guns are placed in battery. This is one * 
of the few hill forts possessing an abundant supply of water which is 
not commanded within common range, but it fully participates in the 
common disadvantage attending similar places of strength, by affording 
cover in every direction to the approaches of an enemy through the ' 

numerous ravines by which its inferior ramifications are separated. In 
one of these which terminates within the upper fort, is the northern 
avenue, where the hill is highest ; and to bar the access to the place at 
that point, an outer rampart, containing four casements with embra- 
sures, eighteen feet high, as many thick, and one hundred and ^ninety 
fe^t long, crosses it from one part of the interior wall to another, where 
a T(^entering angle is formed by the works. A sally-port of extraodi- 
naify censttuctiou descends through the rock at the south-eastern extre- 

j'and is easily blocked on necessity, by dropping down materials ikt * ^ 

which are open to the top. 

ptibcipal-avemm of the fort is on the south-west side, where there 
double line of works above ; the lower of whid^, 
tvr^ty-five along the foot of the bluff precipice aad 

the entrance*' passes through five gateways, by a steep ascent of stone 


- the entrance; through five gateways, by a steep ascent of stcaw 
here is uncommonly fine, as the ^tural impgdi 
. are; bn this side, least difficult, and on this account s third un 
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a p^ial wiill on^^ie sbuttoeni side, wher^ thet^: is St gat0^ 
in other quarters it is open and surrounded by ravines and #dp hqllo^^^' 
extending far in |very direction. 

^^TEe lUpst hotewori^^^ liistoty of this fortress %re 

S ' yen in the following extract from a paper Lieutenant J. 
jnga Army:- , ' ^ ^ 

“ No "i^liance cai^ be placed on the traditions or legends regiifdi^ 
AfeSeergurh before the period of authentic history ; but it ss ptt>babIP 
that the hill was first occupied for defensive purposes when flie strug^e 
commenced between the Hindoo invaders of the Deccan, and its al>o- 
figinal inhabitants. At all events there can be little doubt tliat the 
|)reseht fort is of comparatively modern construction, belonging, in fact, 
to the ^ahomedan period. The architecture of the walls is exactly 
similar to that of the walls of tlie^city of Boorlianpore, and they are 
probably of about the same date. The bastions and gate defences, 
moreover, evidently belong to a period when the use of fire-arms, and 
Pyen of heavy artillery, had been brought to considerable perfection. - 



^^Accordihg to the best Mahomedan historians, Asseergurh was cap- 
tured from Assa Aheer, by Nusscer Khan, the second sovereign of tlie 
Purbkee dynasty, who ruled from Boorhanporo over the kingdom of 
Kandeish from 13^)9 to 1437, A. ix In the Mujmooa J iililee its capture is 
said to have, been effected by the following stratagem. Assa Aheer, having 
built a Stone and mud Gh\.UTee’* on tlie hill succe'^sfully resisted for 
Some time the efforts made by the Fufokee kings to master his country, till 
Nusseer Khan entered into negotiations with him; and, pretending 
to be about to make war on his brother Malik Iftil^ar, asked AssaAlieer 
tb‘ alldw his family to seek refuge in the Ghurea Assa having consented, 
a number of doolies, supposed to contain his family, wore sent to the 
fort by Nusseer Khan ; but on Assa condng to the gate to receive him, 
be was seized by the armed occiipants of the doolies, and put to death. 
The fort WAS then taken, and the present walls built. 

. Th^se are probably the earliest accounts having any pretehsiou to 
reliability which are to be had regarding Asseergurh. 



The fort appears to have been held from this time, until A. D. 
by The Fufokee kings. In 1000 however, the Emperor Ak bar Shah 
rn *8ub dtied the whole of these territories, and took prisoner tire last of 
mb Fufokee sovereigns, Bahadoor Shah, in the fort of Asseergurh, to 
which he had retired ^ith 40,000 men. The result of this imtheiwe 
finree being penned inside was a famine, in consequence of^which the place 
•^As surrendered without a blow. Nevertheless the ViCtOTf caused a 
Var p g li^ious inscription to be cut in Persian on thofook near thb south- 
west gMe ; of which I give a literal tra nslation 

df.Asleer,.high as the yaidt of heaven, and 

nrThe Emn^rbr IStahd^^ " 

Gqi ,fhe king ;^f^lyveh; fealq^; the conqueror of w jm 
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Emperoy ^bar giveu him A mighty victpry ; 

yeAr of its t!af^sl,009 if. (a. 1^ 1, 600). Tho write of this i^ 

:^:|^pTOod Mah^pm'’ " - ■; ..,,._™..A..^■.■ -■-■■• , 


' f-iLft^ this the fort appears to luivo remained quietly in the possession 
^itiip t)elhi lEm]}GYOYii up to the invasion of their kingdom by the 
liaiifiattas. Another inscription hear the la):ge tank in the fort com* 
^he building of the great mosque in the reign of the Emperpr 
jehan. This mosque has, two elegant rninars, but no cupolas, — 
a feature peculiar to moscjues in tliis part of the countipy. Another, 
and the oiilf remaining inscription' in the fort, is near the first men- 
tioned one, at the south-west gate. It records the transfer (apparently 
peaceful) of the place to the power of AnruDgzebe, after deposing his 
father and murdering his elder brother. The following is a translation 
of this inscription : — '! 


-Length, muzzle to breed 


Feet Inches* 

12 d 


< Dp. do. trunnion 
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4- ^ Do m ivofxt of trunnion 
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Diameter of bore 
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*'The Prince Aurungzebe, protector of religion, may he remain mighty //r 
for ever, by the mercy of God, ascended the throne of . .the JEmper^ 

Akbar. He acquired the place of ImlMier by the force of his sword. ■ ^ 

The point of my pen is sharp to write the date ; at once is wnttcrir the ^ j * 
name of the Emperor Kishwurgir, conqueror of countries. ’ And accord- 

in<^ to the Persian method of recoiling dates, the value of the betters ^ 

in^the two words Badshali Kishwurgii'” make up. 1069 H. 

1658 A. a * ^ 


/'Y^ ’ (^"/ V 

H '■c ^ 


“ This wortiiless slave Alimud Nujiin (t,hc second) took (? charge of) 
this fort.” 


rr/iO^ 


■I' 

“ Another record of the reign of. Aurungzebe is to be found m an in- 
scription on the large gun on tlie south-west bastion. Tins piece is a 
magnificent specimen of native gun-casting, and was made at Boorhan- 
pore in the year 1058. It is made of a kind of gun metal, containing a 
very large proportion of copper (probably the “ husht dath, which w^ 


very large proportion oi copper vpiuuiimj tuv. ixi.ox.u 
composed of eight metals, incliidmg silver and gold). The casti^ hm 
been made on a hollow core of #on welded m ribbands, which now 
forms the bore of the piece. Its principal dimensions are the 

following : — 
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|rt,^ If efje^n ^ Bltiid man fire ms, the world will be iips^t;. ^ 
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2. The next inscription is Auriingzebo’s seal with his Ml titlfe, 

^ «p|^Muzuffer. Mohyoodeen, Mahomed Aurungzebe Shah Ghazee.” ^ 

; ;"„Ma4® a* Boorhanpore in the year 1074 H.- — 1633 A. D.; , , -i . 

' :4; '“ The gun ‘ Fuluk Hybut’ (the terror of heaven).” ' ■ 

5. “ In the rule (umul) of Mahomed Hosein Arab" (the Kilaidhf or 
St^bah perhaps.) 

',?• “-A. ball like a pomegranate, of 12 seers, Sliahjehanee. w^glit." 

Itla to.be noted that an iron shot fitted to the bore would way ^Otbi. 
nr inoife, so that the shot uaed with this gun must have been either? 
hoIlow^' Or made of some light stone, for the seer, if it has varied at all, 
h^sprobably increased in weight since those days. 

'fTbfe magnificent old gun is lying uncared for on the ground, in the 
south-west bastion. Would it not be worth while to remount it, ancl 
keep it in order ? acn.l could nob a few pounds of powder be spared to 
:^Jet, ua hear the deep tone of Fuluk Hybiit peacefully announcing to the 
lengtti and. breadth of Nimar that it is 12 o'clock? 

While on the subject of^ns, I may state that a breech-loading wall- 
piebe h^s lately been takeOTrom Asseergurh to be sent, I believe, to the 
Nagpore Museum. The breech-loa ling apearatus is lost ; but it seems 
to have been on the simple plan so common in ancient breech-loading 
arms of all countries, namely, a detachable chambeer introduced into a ; 
sli^i ia the si^e of the gun, and kept there with a svedgo or bolt. 

There appears to be no record of the exact date when Asseergurh fell* 
inth the^:^^h^ Mahrattas. » For tfFese marauders never cut in^ 

scriptioixs^ and . wrote no historie.s, while the Mahomedan historians are 
cKity o^ begamto get worsted by the rubber 

hordes of theDeccam It was, however, probably about the yeaV 1731, 
wh^ :^e Peis^^^ Bajee Bao first permanently laid hold of Nimar and 
;K subi^iitotly passed into the possession of Madhajee Scindiahjf v, 
wjieiaA that chief be^me^the independent sovereign of Malwiu 

it was;t^^ resistance from Dowlut RaorBcinfe ’ 

4#^ Wellesley's army shortly** 

AWye,cbaion peaoe being concluded with tlie HahratiM 
sapaaVi^yiear; agam\m«wie over to Scindiak . It.jwafijtvai .aeed^ 
tiib4 -by British in A. D* 1819, haring^ 
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foi^t, tod^ a^^tnalij^ iUCiit ^ 
stmolitiding itj kndwn as Tuppa Sutfaibust^^, wiei^ , 

ilil' British property. In 1860, however, the whole of the Niniar distndi 
' Wj|| pljUinOd by exchange from the Iftahrajah Scindiah. The fort is , 

: ^w^risbned by a wing of a Regiment of Bombay Native infenlfy) 

. oompahies of Europeans— without aHillery/ Being higb^e^ . 

tbah the surrounding plains, its climate is somewhat cooler | but as 
;tO lite in, it is somewhat confined. 

There is, however, a fine view of a boundless tract of jungle, witli^ the 
'^taptee glesfeing in the distance. The place will soon be accessible I i 

hope by a good road from the railway station of Chandnee, from which 
it' is only eight miles distant. , 

T foregoing sketch of the history of Asseergurli may be of some 
interest. It is but a sketch, and could be amplified into something 
like a hi^ory of India; for the old place, from its position on the 
highway between Hindoostan and the Deccan, must have witnessed the 
m^rch of most of the armies to and fro, beneath its walls, during the 
fi\^e centuries when the great Mahomedan and Hindoo powers were 
striving for the Empire of India ; but, so far as can be now ascertained* 

. the events I have noticed are the leading ones in what may be ca-Ued • ' 

the private history of Asseergurii. 

Bahadurpore, from Khundwa forty-five miles; four miles, to the west of 
Boorhanpore, contains throe hundred houses, population 1 ,d 00. Trade 
wire-drawing in connection with Boorhanpore. A dak bungalow is here. 

OneHindoe school, Government. A Mahomedan saint^s tomb. Water 
supplied by an aqueduct similar to that of Boorhanpore. 

Bahadurpore, alleged to have been formerly a large city founded by 
Bahadur Khan, the last of the Furokhee kings, in the year 1597 A. % 
now a small and insignificuit village. A chowkee for collection 
of. salt duty exists. 

Bamgurh, eight miles east of Khundwa; population 8,800; houses 500y BamfortUv, 

• Sindee school. The town was plundered by Eahwunt Rao, 60 yoara 
ago, ( Sumbut J862) by the ai(f of Pindarees. # - 

IBerria is in the TehsfeelCe of Burwye ; is distant from Khundwa thir^^ ^ Berrla. 
eight teiles in a. north-westerly direction, and is on the road from the 
la^i^ place to Mundlaisur. It is only a small place, the poptdatiott 

1,200; The south bank of the Nerbudda 

- ‘fniles. ' Although it is an old town it has no. spmal ^ 

particular ipanufacturea Drstwl^ - 
tewn?a mile is a very large tank about four miles in circ^ii^>i»' 

^ ^ station-house of the Nimar p<^ce, and^.a/ . > ^ 

^sehobD'i^ ■ :This - by 


Bamfttirlu^ 
















|k ^^tit(|i(ie ^r48'‘Wi<| longitude 76”-2Q', b distant forty-cme. tf^m 

of^ th^, dist^!<fe of 

IfiftpS^ boiltams^^OO ma^ hoi^es; boveb 
^;S00; It is situate^on the rive|J*^'aj^ee; on the north bank of 
ifoifends for iWb and three-quarter' miles. It is sutroundbd’^* 
bH^k >^all in good state “of presei-vation, except towards the river 
Tlie^oity has nine principal gates or entrances in the cii^umscribing^ 
wifdf, besides a number of small wickets. The total circutnferehob 
b eight English miles. 


'B^^fhanpore was founded in 820, A. h., (equivalent to 140:4 a. d.,)‘ by 
iluUiek Nuzzeer, entitled Nuzzeer Khan Furokhee, second king Of 
Kandeish. The legend, as given by the Mahomedan historian Ferishtah 
i^ as follows : — “ Nuzzeer Khan having succeeded in taking the fort of 
Asseer, Sheikh Zeinoodeeii, the tutelary saint of the family, went 
towards Kandeish to congratulate hiru. The former, with all his 
femily, marched to meet the holy p3rsonage, and encamped on the 
w^tem bank of the Taptee. Sheikh Zeiuoodeen arrived with a num- 
ber of his disciples and pitched their tents on the eastern bank. 
MulUck Nuzzeer begged the Sheikh to accept an estate in Kandeish. 
The Sheikh answered that Derveshes had n;> occasion for estates, bub 
begged of Mullick Nuzzeer to build a town on the eastern bank of tho 
river, and call it after himself, Zeinabad, and a city on the western bank 
to be called Boorlfiinpore, in. honor of the famous Slieikh Boorhan-ood- 
deen of Dowlutabal. Both town^ wore built, and Boorhanpore 
afterwards became the capital of the Furokhee dynasty.” 


In the reign of Adil Khan Furokhee T. (the first) the fifth king of tho 
Furokhee dynasty, Boorhanpore attained great magnificence. This 
prince built the fort or Badshah killa, the old E Igah, and many other 
places now in ruins. 


Rajah Ally Khan Furokhee, the twelfth king of the dynasty* ascend- 
ed the tbrone in 984 A. H., or loCTS A. D. ; he did much to improve the 
city ;be built the Jummarnusjid, now existing in perfect preservation/, 
he constructed the system of water-works which supply the city to the 
present day with pure and wholesome 


' Thedast king of the independent dynasty of Kandeish was Bahadur 
Rlmn Furokhee. This prince was compelled to capitulate by , 
the Delhi Emperor, in 1008 .a. h. (equivalent to 1592 A. b). 

kingdom was then absorbed into the Delhi Empir^ ^ 
diuff^fiux built the tcjwn of Bahadurpcre, four mil^| toHlip, 
&j^l||j|ypLp^. Tims Doorhanpore was the capital of In^poA^^^' 
ruled from tho year 772 A. h„ (equivalent 


to IOO 8 X n. (equivalent to 1592 A. D.,) in all 5i3,0 yjeaw ,j, ' ,j ‘ 
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im ^isjtmftum 4*7 
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pai^ tUfeugh BoQrhanpore(Gr as^e wfpfc^ ]pramj^pr) 
again iu 1653, on Ijis jouniQjji between Agra anej Sjifaty * 
i ; [iiiia is h<m writesof it in 165%:— ‘It is a groat city, very 

i;;3pli^d;i the bouses beings tor the most part thatched with straw. There 
i%4jfee a great castle in the midst of the city, where the Governor livei 
government of this province is a very considerable command, only 
conferred upon the son and uncle of the king. There is a great trade 
in this city, and as well in Brampour as over all the province \ thei'e 
is made a prodigious quantity of callcuts, very clear and white, which 
are transported into Persia, Turkey and Muscosda, Poland, Arabia, to 
Grand? Cairo, and other places. Tliere are some Avhich are painted 
with several colors, with flowers, of which the women make veils and 
scarfs : the same calicuts serve for coverlets of beds and for handker- 
chiefs. .^fliere is aiiotlier sort of linen which they never dye, with 
a stripehr two of gold or silver quite through the piece, and at each 
end front the bread tli one inch .to twelve or flfteen, — in some more, in 
some less; they fix a tissue of gold, silver, and silk intermixed with 
flowers, whereof there is no wrong-side, both sides being as fair the 
one as the other. If these pieces, which they carry into Polaml, where 
they have a vast utterance, want at eacli end three or four inches at 
the least of gold or silver ; or if that gold or silver become tarnished 
in being carried by sea from S^irat to Oormus, and from Trebizan to 
Mangaia, or any other parts upon the Black Sea, the mferchant shall have 
much ado to put them ol? without groat loss. Ho must take care that 
his goods be packejd up in good bales, that no wet may get in, which 
for so long a voyage requires great care and trouble. Some of these 
linens are made purposely for swath -bands or sashes, and those 
pieces are called Orris. They contain from fifteen to twenty ells ; 

* and cost from a hundred to' a hundred and fifty rupees, the least 
not being under ton or twelve ells. Tliose that are not above two ells 
long are worn by the ladies of quality for veils and of whicli 

there is a vast quantity vended in Persia and inrkey. -I- make at 
Brampour also other sorts of cotton linen, for indeed^ there is no 
province in all the Indies which more abounds in cottom 

Boorhanpore remained an integral part of the Delhi Empire until the 
rise of the Mahratta power. 'It was plundered in 1685 A. D. by 
Sumbhaioes’ troops under Humbeer Rao : and Kandeish, of Wliich it 
wa«j ihb capital, first paid tribute to the Mahrabtas in 1-^70; the con- 
c^^on being exacted by Pertab Rao, Goojur, on the part t vf S^waj^ 

. BborbanporO played an important par,t in the wars of the Empire es- 


If6c«dly auring the reign of Aurungzebe. in 1Y»», or a 
SJithvm?iof-Hiinar with Boorhanpore ^as wrestj^ froin tho Mogh« 
by Balajen; the Peishwa, on whose death Modhaje© Scmdiah too^ 


possession of all tbis cdnhtry . , t. . j 

temwriid arriagem^ttSMW^.-vram 
dity.trf5o0xlMt»pote sad pergnnnnah of Zeii»abad bwatae • pwrt <>f 
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iUdMm^^<U»tiA(:^ 'Che city is.at present ' Jby 

^d^ce hamdson^')^ 

df.the popu^ subsist, Jby manufacturing, the. cloTO^fei;,! 
fenjops^ But the decline 01 Native £ourts; haa 

the Bborharipbre worfi, and there^a' 


the Bborharipbre work/ and tlierb is' 
|w^5^^rstepl0 inanufocture, ' t? / 

^-.iSoId and silver wir^^ silk and cotton- weaving, into which.: 

the wire is introduced, manufacture of puggeries, mundils, dooputtas,.:- 
^^g,.:keenarees, are the chief trades. In silk and cotton, with ktilla- 
^^C^a york, the cloths are of. great variety, colour, and richness. They ■ 

Western India. Glass-blowing, 
naade wood-carving, wall-painting, form other. 

Ifj^dapCindustTy. '' 

net afnount'bf town duties for 1865-6^3 was 49,006 rupdl^ The ’, 
0etM was sold by auction. 

^ Office, Tehseeldaroe, District Police Station 

T?OWn Station, Lock-up, and Post Office. 

■'Oile English scTiool, lately established, attended by sixty scholars, 
t^no Hindee school, attended by about eighty scholars. 
iiSeven Goozeratee schools, attended by five hundred scholars. 

Three Mahratta schools, attended by otic Imndred scholars. 

■ Eight tJrdu schools, attended by about eighty scholar.^. 


•tssesE* 


%^r mnana. 


"•:<Jbbihtf^hlusjid.; Beebee musjid Ahookhana, or summer-house in a 
dSfei^r park/^ south side of the Taptoo. The Badshah Killa, or 

foijt/pf! which the buildings at present in best preservation Were built 
Wtou Shah Jehaii of Delhi ; the whole pile is, however, now 


the palace, or Bad shall Killa, and numerous musj ids, 
of th^ Furokhee king, Adil Khan ; the tomb of Shah 
Norona Khan, and that of Dilawur Khan Putan^ — are all objects of in teiest^ 
besides /nuiiierons tombs of more or less handsome workmanship, scat- 
teted iii every direction round the city. ^ ^ 

i.®ooirhanpore is remarkable for the extensive system of Wdyks'Hbif^ 
W&k 'ihe city k supplied with water. The fact of the southern tiJid#” 


<^lie fl^utppota range to the north of the city is tapped^ % 

on a lower level than the one above it. The we&^ 

% tiiirough which the aecuinulated ^wateir * 

WelSs run until they approach the suffoce of the g^nnd. * ^ . - 
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THE CENTRAL PfeOVmCEH* CULZETT^ ISlj}. 



The city is romarkaUe as being one* of the principal seats of the 
Borah trading community,— a Guzerattee Mahomedan sect. A MullaH, **" 
subordinate to the chief Mullah at Surat, resides here. The Borah 
buriabplace, though celebrated, has nothing architectural to recommend it. 

At a distance of two miles from the city is the Lallbagh, a handsome 
park, for the amusement ot the inhabitants. It contains five hundred 
acres of beautifully wooded ground, abundantly supplied with water by 
an aqueduct forming part of the city water- work system. 

Burwye is situated on the north bank of the Nerbudda, on the Indore Burwra. 
and Bombay road, which here crosses the Nerbudda in the dry season by 
means of a trestle bridge; in the monsoon there is a small steamer which 
was put on the river by Major Keatinge, and called the “Patrick French.” 

It is distant about forty miles from Khimdwa, the nearest station on 
the main line of the G. 1. P. llailway. The population is about 3,500 
souls. The town boasts of no particular manufacture, but iron is abundant 
The fort, which was built hy the ancestors of a zemindar named Rana 
Keerut Sing, wlio resides here, is now in ruins and contains the tehseeleo 
and police station. At Burwye is a tehseelee, a police station- 
house, and Government school, attended botli by male and female child- 
ren; a charitable dispensary with a native doctor; a post-office, and 
a large dak bungalow, ddie oidy residents of note, are Rana Keerut 
Sing, (Honorary Magnstrate), his brother Aimoop • Sing, and Rajah 
Sirdar Sing, tlie chief of Ooiikar Mandatta. 

The Chorah nullali flows to the cast of the town, below the iron works. 

The works were commenced towards the e ml of 1861, with the sanction 
of tlie Secretary of State, and the Governmoit of India. The merits of* 
the iron-ore in the neighbourhood of Burwye had long been urged by 
Major Keatinge, V.C., late Political Agent in Nimar. . This officer 
conducted for some years experiments on a small scale in smelting 
iron, in the Nerbudda valley ; and in 1861, the Burwye iron-works were 
established at his suggestion, with a view to prove whether’ the iron-ores 
of the neighbourhood could, or could not bo profitably worked. When 
on leave to England in 1860, Major Keatinge, with the permission of 
tlie Secretary of State, visited Sweden, and there, with the advice of 
Doctor Grill, Government Director of Mines, selected Mr. Mitander, a 
Swedish gentleman, to superintend the works at Burwye. It was 
h(qjed that with such practic#and professional help the natives of this 
country might be instructed in those portions of the work connected 
with the manufacture of iron which require skill and practice. Under 
Major Keatinge’s directions, Mr. Mitander erected the bujlding con- 
nected with the works, and machinery of the following descriptions was 
imported from England at a cost of half a lakh of rupees, namely 
4 ^ Seven steam-engines. 

Rolling-mill. 

; Steam-hammer, 

v: Blowing-engine. 

^ Pimching, shearing, and planing machines. 

Buihlinge, consisting of one blast fumaoe, work-shops, calcining 
kiJn,voh^r<x>al sheds, roUing-miU house^ office and quarters for 

Snpie^htendent and Assistant Superintendent weue also erected ; Md ... 
dblarcoal, ore, and flux were collected in considerable quantities. 
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t C' ~ 

works tke wlif^e H^^icbinory 

W 9 rM*^o onler, % 1,8 j:3, througli tho gre^at personal GxertiojM 

Koatiuge, Captaiu ]Vtellis.s, Mr. MitaLi(icr, and Lieut. Mariyai 
tlio furnace was lighted/ 

^iiteuipt, on a large scalo, to smelt tlie Ihirwyc iron, was made; but the 
fexp^tnciit iiriforturiatoly failed, fijr after tlie first one or two tappings, 
^tc.bottprn to fill with slag, and within twenty-four hours from 
&c th(^ liottom got clinked up, and the furnace became 

unworkable. Hcpce tlie works were sto;)|X‘d. 


Wtautkm. 

BnmdlAltur. 






OonSur 


fmUUIM. 


r oxjx^rimeTit thus nnm^ and the cause was ^ 

4 liia, tlxit ^le nioivwho had to reniove tlie sand, in order to make the 
<»r^pe.aud 'to extract tlie ore, consisted of a few natives, and some 
^nroj^an f^oldiers employed for the occasion. These men being incx- 
peri^iccd could nob perform the operation wltli the requisite skill and 
|>rotnptitudo,.iior was it possible for Mr. Mitander alone, evCn with all his 
knowledge, 'to eliec^ what was necessary without .some trained as.sistanco. 

^l^nudwa, tlie civil station and licad ''quarters of tho (U-stri('t of 
Klnbar*,’ is abbyd a mile piid a lialf to the west of tlie town ; the station 
bs' village houiidarics of llubtagiirh. Khundwa contains 

,|iouses, and a pojmhitloii of 5, odd souls. The' railway trom Bom- 
liay to -Jufebuljio^ runs close to the town, and there is a station there, 
liiis town is Htely to he of some inq)oitau(‘e, as thi) traffic from 
Central India will come to Khundwa ; and it has been fixed upon for 
ft sqrtiiv*' Post office. A. clrinkiug tcmiitain has lately lieeii coiistiiieted 
the local committee, and a railway serai has been commenced. 

Sorting pe*'^t office ; tohseeldareo ; jKilice station-liouse. 

' ^grd blaqk basalt, with mines of (piart/. here and there. 

. |ii l[n^pfHn.‘isnr, pi t^ho Kusrawud perguunah, is situated on a beiul of 
> 0 TOrtfrfrp|nk ,qf the river Nerbudda ; and has been, since the Juitish 
’tp^dilio place fr’oiu the Mahrattas in the liead-ipiarbers ot the 

Ageipoy uutii in JL86i, when the district* was made over to the Central 
band the head-quarters removed to Khundwa. The 
IS about sixty miles in a north-westerly direction from KhumU 
wab; pomilsttiQn 4,Q00. The place was formerly one of note under Um 
M^hr^ttaaf bfrt is im inUgniticance. The fort, whiclj 

w^ hudt by a ® ^bout eighty years ago, has been kept m good 

and W?<s used formerly a jail. There arc no particular mafru- 

i* ■ f 

i, .4li«refis ao Honorary Magistrate residing about four imles off; and 
in ^lievtowu is a police statiou-liouse, and Post office, and Goverjun'Wil 
aeliool,' for the Vernacular languages. Water-wheels for griEding 

com were introduced by the late i^olitical Agent, Major licatingo. , . , 

In October a large religious fair, for tire purpose of bathing in y>e 
sacred water,, is held on an island named Oonkar Ifandatta, about ^ght 
miles ea8t bf Byf^.ye. " Pilgrim?) come from immense distances, biln^:* 
mt water from the GwgeS to sprinkle over tho goa Oonkar. ; ' 

■ r‘Atl?oo»a^'.li»We 4<>nfa JtWt ; -wult* 

Ranah ii^uT\S^iVr 135 years ago, .^d' 








BrtM to have eo(^t 0(?,0{)6 nipees. It is capable of lioldinj about ft tlii^i^- 
niid tlKUX'. arc tvvo wells in it. In by-gtmc days 
edfitattechsix tliousaTid houses, and the ]x*rgtinnah was' well ciiltiyatii^: 
Pr^lii'n Sunt bait ISfjO to Sundiut 1.880, it' was several times' pbinderetl 
Piridarees. At present it is almost entirely waste ; the soil i» nOny 
atld most of it available for sale under the waste hind sale nilcs, ^ 

Pandanah, ton miles west (d Klimidwa, contains five liuiulrcd liouseii; 
and a population of 2,400 souls: it is an important trade-mart. 

Slialiporo, six miles south by west from Boorliauporc, and forty-seven 
miles from Khundwa, the head-quarlers of the district* contains' 
500 houses ; 2,500 inliabitants, all of whom are cultivators;: ono? 
liindc'e Government school, attended by forty-six scliolarS; and 
police St ition-lumse. The surroumling country is celebrated fo^ tha 
large plantation of mango trees, which extends to the east and west of 
Shahpore, and wliich is said to have contained some myriad'i of trees'* 
There arc still thousands. 

Its history is contaiu(^<l in that of Boorhanpore, of which it formed 
a part. It is situated on the south liauk, or on the o^>p >sil^ of‘ Tiipte^ 
from Booi'hanpore ovivr south bank. It contains 2o(). houses, r,20(K 
inhabitants, and one Government H'indee scoool. ll'nins of serais, musilds* 
ami tombs, are uuiuerous. Zeinabad is now a small, insignilicaut village. 


NURSINGPORK* 


It consists of two, or more exactly speaking, of tlireo distinct pdriiduli' 
The lar^>'c.st of these lies south of the iNerbudda, and is clearty de^hecl 


oh three sides by livers; viz., on the iiortli by the Nerbudda, oTi'the 
cast by tlie Souoir, ;ui<l on tlio we.st by ilio Doodliyc. The Hoiithcrti 

boimdary is an irregular cast and we.st line, i ^biding a strip of the 

Sautpbora table-laud, geiicraHy narrow, but ot varying width. 


’ratted ’4 


Almost the whole o£ this article, cxeeptinj; the noli^s oC towns has 1^ tran- 
Sr&thA fi-om thu nepoi t of the Settlement of I.^a Rovenue in tUie drstwot, sub- 
^ by Mr, C. tlr»nt of the Dcusil divll Service. • , , , ■, 


Pundan&li. 


ShahpartK 


Zolnab^^ 


Tim Nursliigporo district lies in latitude 2;TN, and longitude 
Its whole area Is 1,9 iG s(piare miles, of which about half is 
cultivated. 


NURSING- 

PORE* 


Boundaries. 


area. uEysloal 
feaiureiu 


cis-Nerbttdda. 

perffunnaba* 


T%0 Trans-Nesbiulda portions are two isolated tracts, annexed to 
the (listrict after its original fonnation. The easternnnwt is a iner^ 
•insignijicant patch of hill and ravine. ■ Tlie westevinnosl»is a small 
biit foftile Talley, enclosed hy the Nerbtidda in a ere.scent-shajted bend 
of tlie Vindhya range. The whole area of tho district is 
square miles, of which 'about half is cnltivatfjd. The extremo length 
frQm oast to tyestiiS ahout 7e miles, and the oxtieme hieadth is about 
4(JTlfnk Thb miiuVef of vllldges is 1,10H, giving an average arOfl, to 
e©to. Village of nearly oiie and three-quarter squ;irc miles. ■ 


Tran»-N*r- 
budda tract*. 


Tail CENTRAt. PEOVINCES’ GAZETTEBS. 


HHMHin- 

^fiSiloal 

Ofograplqr. 



The district may be described with approximate accuracy as forming 
the upper half of the Nerbudda valley^ proper. The first of those wide 
fdluvial basins which, alternating with rocky gorges, give ho varied 
a. character to the river's course, opeus out just beyond the famous 
marble rocks at Bheraghat, about eight miles west of Jiibbulpore and 
13 miles east of the Nursingpore district boundary. It is stated to 
extend as far as Hindia in the Hoshuugabad district, a distance of 
about 225 miles. The general elevation exceeds 1,000 feet above the 
$ea, and the fall is very gradual. In the opinion of geologists, the 
di^ina, of which this is ono, were originally marine lakes, which were 
** more or less intimately connected with each other, and were fed by 
a^glowly flowing river, down, which clayey sediment was carried, and 
distributed in a gradual and uniform manner, over a oonaidorable 
extent of country." On the conglomerate and clay thus deposited 
lie twenty feet of tlie rich alluvium so well known as the regur,’’ or black 
cotton soil of India, 


iftiitpoora The face of the Sail tpoora range overlooking the valley is generally 
regular, and^rotably nowhere rises more than 500 feet above tlie low 
land. It runs in a line almost parallel to the course of tlic river, at 
an average distance of fifteen or twenty miles. Tlio intervening space, 
as has been stated above, forms the bulk of the Nursingpore district. 

Vinaiiya Tho'Vindhya table-land, though also sandstone, is an entirely distinct 
formation from the Sail tpoora range. Its most marked characteristic, 
^according to the geological survey report,* is the persistency over 
great areas of regularly bedded fine grained grits, witli a characteristic 
red colour." Its southern scarp, though generally abrupt, is irregular 
in its alignment, — twice abutting on the river bed, and twice opening 
out into the bay-like curves, which have been already mentioned as 
the detached Trans-Ncrbudda portions of the district. Still the 
offeefc of the hill lines, viewed from a little distance, is sufficiently 
regular not to interfere with the otherwise comjDact configuration of 
the district, 

A broad strip, walled in on cither handjiy low hill ranges, and green 
from end to end with young wheat, — such is the appetmince of this 
section of the valley in the winter months, when strangers usually 
visit it. For the black soil roads arc almost impassable in the monsoon; 
and the temperature in the hot soason, though far more moderate than 
in^the parched-up plains of Upper India, is sufficiently severe to mo^ko 
tr^aveUing for the time, a matter rather of duty than of pleasure. 

Perhaps no part of the course of the Nerbudda is loss prec^itous 
or broken than the section which lies within this district; 
whole length of spventy-five miles, » there is only one fall of about lO f^ 




0Mieral ap- 
pearance. 


• VoL II., Nerbudda district. 


THE €ENTOAt PROVi:^CES' 


nearly opposite the village of Ooimiria, N. N. E. of Niirsingpore, Yet 
tlie Nerbiidda retains throughout the high steep banks and narrow 
basaltic bed, which are its distinctive features as a river; and, running 
in a conhned unyielding channel down a narrow valley, its floods are 
so vehement and sudden as to cause serious difficulties and anxiety 
to English Engineers. It is fed almost entirely Irom the south, as 
the Vindliya table -land ^slopes down towards the north almost from 
the edge of its southern escarj)mcnt, and the drainage south of the 
line of watershed is .small. Its principal affluents are the Slier and 
the Shukur; the latter of which, according to native tradition, was once 
known hy tlie less dignilied oarrie of soor,’’ or pig ; and owes its new 
appellation to the euphemistic scruples of a Mahomedan of rank, who 
emptied into it a cart-load of sugiir. These with their tributaries, the 
Machariva and Cheetariva, hike their rise in the Sautpoora 
table-land, and are evssentially mountain torrents throughout. Their 
streams, rapid but irregular, pour tlirough dec]) rocky chaimhls, fringed 
on either hand with unbroken series of ravines. Here and there, 
however, more especially in the Shukur and (Jhootariva, their beds 
open out into small oases of the richest alluvial deposits, which are 
tilled like gardens with tlio Hiier kinds of sugarcane and vegetables. 

In the second rciuk are the Doodhyc, Barooriva and Soneir. Tlic 
latter resembles the rivers already described. The two former dill Or ’ 
from them iu the sandy character of their channels, wliicli are little 
utilized, except by an occasional melon bed. The smaller rivers ai*e 
too numerous for separate notice, but it may be mentioned as an 
illustration of the extraordinary rapidity of rise, wliich is common to 
tliem all, that the Singhree, a little stream, which rises not ton miles 
from Nursiiigpore and Kundeylcc, has been more than once known to 
inundate the town of Kundeylee, and to occasion serious loss both of life 
and property to the townspeople. 

*The hill country included in the Nursingpore district is insignificant 
in extent To the north in the Cliowurpatha teliseel, the boundary 
is the outer waterslie(] ; iliat is tlio watershed of the smaller .streams, 
and this limit mchides no wliule villages. Betwexm the Cliowurpatha 
tehscel and the smaller Tnans-Nerl)udda block, known as the 
Heerapore talooqa, the river itself is the northern boundary. This 
portion of the Heerapore taloocpa, some 30 square miles in extent, and 
containing ten villages, is perbaps tlie only compact block of hills iu 
the district, as the Buehye and Sreenuggur perguunalis, though broken 
by spurs of the Sautpoora range, contain more valley than hill, and tlio 
strip of hill facing the Nursiiigpore and Gadurwara pergunuahs seldofn 
exceeds three or four miles in depth. This perliaps is the wildest part 
of the district, as the pa.sscs from the plain are generally difficult of 
access to any but mountaineers, and the country is more broken and 
i)re4p^us than the inner tracts of the table-land; but it is ^ not 
efficiently extensive to form an appreciable element in the compositiou 
of the district, • 


Afllucntt of 
thoMerbudda 


Smalltr 

ftroami. 


HIU tracts. 


# Oeologioal Survey, Nerbuddjv Districts. 
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^ 1^fi4 M from Jubbulpore towards Bombay ruos idgbt' thi^tl^i 

district froni east to west. It is a goo<l fair-^v^ither^ 
afid only partially , bridged, and -tberrfow 
MjWlefCWable during^ season. There, are dak butigalowsf atj 

(3Wted'#it1tay^^ station, and Nadnair. The route 

NuraM^pbr^ station u')rt]i wards acaoss the JTerbudda towards Satigei^^^ 
ij4^|tl^»*oidinary line of coininunication between the western Nagpc^re 
>N*erbuclda districts, and Bandelcund. At Khairpanec, twelv^e miles 
A'fei 'the station, is a travellers or staging-bungalow. After crossing 
tliteNferbddda, this road is taken throiigli an opening in the hills, l^yj 
alla.^^^ the level Chowurjj.itlja valley endf^ 

at the base of the Vindhyas. Tlie road towards Seuiiee rniis south- 
wferds by Sreenuggnr to the foot of the Santpooras, crossiitg^ the rivers 
S-fet’ and Oomur. Tlie rt)ad to Cliindwara passes by Hurrye. 
Ifott'eVpf'tWe are yet nietalled, but the more difficult watcr-coufsos 
hWe b<^en bridged, and eacli season advances tlie work of improving'^ 
eQnamtuticatioii. The Great Indian Peninsula Railway passes through' 
thgieiigtli of the district from east to west, with stations at Ohindvvara, 
IS^toiyigpbre, Muudesur, and GadurwaVa. A first class military road 
"•wili i;k>i)noct Saugor rvitli the lino at one of tlicso points, an I a system 
of, railway feeders has been uiiilevtakeii. 
r V ’Sdie total population, of the district according to the census taken irv 
liwember 18(31), amounts to ih'lG, 000 souls. Its com|K)siti()u is aliuost 
pttrely Hindoo. The Mahomedaus number little more than 
three per 'Cent of the whole. The Gonds h ive not b^en soparat dy 
registered, as most of tliis race who dwell in tlie valley conform to 
ij^pdoQ TitQS and observances. Tlierefore, l)esl(les the MahornedanSy 

i^^'.Cuiy 'dissentients from the Hindoo hvitli are a few Jain merchants 
an,xj(|nountain Gonds. 


" Among the Niirsingporc population the subjoined castes are Ifrrgely 
re.J)re«?eilted ; namely : — 

Brahmins 
; Vf . Rajpoots 

^ ; , I^odhees 

, : . ^ Ghumars and Dhers 

Bnniabs 
Mussnhnans 
%^onds 

JR infliioutial land-lioldinj^ 

^ ‘ *' Jk Lodhees, Koorinccs, and 


23,789 souls 
13,930 „ 
20,098 „ 
85,249 „ 
7,949 „ 
11,487 „■ 
40,220 „ 


classes are Bralimius, Rtijpod't-S, 
Kaonras. The Bfalvuiiifli'ditfa 


uggur an(I DSU'rsiugp^B^ 

i%iid Wtral sub-divisions. The Koormees in NUrsini^i^ 

genuine Rajpoots and Kaonras, there (xro tbree other 
land-hoiding body, who 

TH® total nuttifteir 

ofland-lioldi^ clastos is tKirty-t^b, and th«j totS .1 itilKAbst' pf 

sented in the district isi not less than twice' that iibrnber. 






’jaB CiptPAI. PEOVISCfiS^ GA I > 

» 

[riie halnts and liistovy of the Ooml race would fill a l)odk,dnU ifeey 
itro/too/iiuiii^portant ail eiemei^ in ftio population of JJprsingpQre fto 
demand anything here, heyond-a passing notice of their more saU^^t 
- pieculiari ties. Tliey consist of two main divisions, the llaj-Gop^^pr 
jjivtrlcians, who daim Rajpoot descent, and tlie Dhoor'-Goiids, or 
The former are sub-divided into five classes, the latter into fifteen. > ' 

The Mehras, or, as tliey arc more generally known (from the 
of their usual occupation,) the Kotwars, are coinsi^dereil liy Qolon^ 
Slecman an aboriginal race, who “ at some remote period, fprmed ^ 
pbiishcd addition to the Gonds.’’ Tradition represents them 

vyeaycrs, watchmen, and accountants, while the Gouds were lioldi^r^ 
mid husbandmen. 

The predatory classes l)eloug rather to the history than to the 
present population of tlui district. But it may be interesting to note 
that of the tliroo prlncip:il Pindarec lea<lersof tlie Sciiidiali Sh^boo, 
had in the Nurslngporc district, ( lieetpo, a chief 

led 5,001) liorsemon, held Burali in jageer. Knreem Klian, a commapder 
of luove than 1,000 horse, had atone time lands in Puloha The 
Pindaroes are fortunatedy a thing of the past ; and though the corppleto 
oxtinotioii of the thugs canuot bo predicated with equal confidence, 
it i.s at least curious now to liear that in (.•aptaiu Sleenian s time, ,ti 
g'lno- of Tlnn«'s lived not four luindred yards from Ids cutcherry, ^nd 
tharthe oroves of Mundesur, some twelve luiles fV()ni Kursingpore, were 
one of .tlie greatest “ Beles,” or places of slaughter, in all India, thojigp 
nothing of this was known to Captain Bleenian till seven or eigpt 
yearns afterwards in 1881. 

'j'hc tnio taloocularoe tenure's of Nurslngporc arc a relic of thc'Gq^ 
rule Men of oilier clussc.s luive nnder tlie Maliratta and British 
ndm'inistrations obtuiued large estates, but the distiugiuslnng feature 
of tlie talooqa, — a single assessiueUt tor the whole estate— had only sur- 
vived up to the present settlement in the territories of the influenUal 
Oond diicfs, who count their term of occupancy by cmituries. rUie 
twin talopqas of tlie Cliceeldee and Gangyo llujahs include eiolity 
villages and cover more than a hundred and titty sipiaro imles of country 
in tL’Gadurwara tehseel. These chiefs trace their descent^ from a 
common ancestor, who is said by faiuily tradition to have obtemed the 
grant of the whole tract (divided into- two talooqas in 1704! A. ».,) in 
Surabut 1282, corresponding to 1225 A. D. . ^ . 

lliere are other talpoqas of minor importance, among which may be 

^entiepi 

^trnder the Mundla dynasty the Gond chiefs hold, 
oti feudal’ t^res, hut their privileges were generally by^.t ^ 

Mshrattas VTOO keeping up a regular standing army, substituted qui^ 

SS 3.elt We?. throasHout Vie Mehram demim rtioiL 

these Talooqdars to boll tlieir estates ^ 

formally recognized i,n the Settlement just Concluded, m 

the farmer of 


. MdhrAs or 
Kotworo. 


Thug! aii4 
Pindamo. 


To iiiirofl of 
load. 
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Hlftory. 


Hlitoiy of 
Kurslnn>oro 
propor, or 
IHioliu&teor. 

Oond mlo. 




dpvgornao. 


villages on an estate, where long licroditary holding or heavy outlay 
on improvements, or both, have been decided to establish a right of 
occupancy. • 

The ordinary tenure of the country has hitherto been Malgoozaree."* 
A Malgoozar U’as a mere farmer under Government, with no riglits 
beyond the term of his engagement ; but under the Settlement just con- 
clttded, the Government has now bestowed complete proprietary title on 
those with whom tlie engagements for tlie land revenue have been mtidb. 
The Malgoozar is now owner of the land, which he has full power to 
tilleiiato, and which descends l)y inheritance. A few of the principal 
families maintai n a modified form of primogeniture, but the prevailing’ 
tenure is that of a proprietary community, although in some cases the 
estates have already been sub-divided into distinct shares. 

Certain rent-free and quit-rent tenures exist here and there. These 
are assignments of land by individuals for a consideration, either of 
value or of kindred religious endowments, or alienations of revenue by 
grant from the ruling power or its officers. Of late years the hereditary 
rights ot cultivators have been formally ackiiOAvlcdgcd and established. 

• All waste lands, of which no possession or specific right of occupancy 
could be proved by private persons, have been demarcated and surveyed, 
and may be purchased from tlio Government at an upset price per acre. 

The old name the district proper was Gurlia Duehunteer, or jDuk- 
shuriteer (‘'the soutli bank’^). The earliest known rulers of it were the 
Oond Rajahs of Gurha Muudla, under whom it appears to have been 
divided by the Slier river into two districts or " Gurhs,’^ — Munooagurh (?) 
aud Bhourgurh. Little is now known regarding their system of goveru- 
ineut^but it is believed to have been principally feudal. The greater part 
of the district was no doubt parcelled out lu service toiiurc amon<^ the 
Gond chiefs, whose descendants still retain some influence here; buUhore 
are occasional traces in the cm lier records of more direct administration 
through Hindoo or Mahoinedan deputies of the supreme power. Sin<^- 
ram Sah, one of the greatest of the Gond line, is said to have been the 
builder of the old fortress of Chowragurh, which crowns the northern 
summit of the feautpoora hills, at a distance of about twenty miles south- 
west of Nursing|iore. It was twice besieged and twice taken durin^j* the 
Goad rulei— once by Asuf Khan, a lieutenant of the great Akbar, in 1564; 
aud again by tlie Kajah of Orai in Bundelcund, in 1593 ; but neither 
inroad led to any peimaneiit occupation, for it was not till 1781 or 1784 
that the district was lost to tlie Mundla dynasty, and annexed to the 
territories of the Mahratta chiefs of Sciugor,^^ Their administration was 
short, and in no way remarkable. In 1798 they wore expelled by the 
powerful Bhonslah Rajahs, although the Chowragurh fort held out until 
February 1799. Under the Nagpore rule, the district at firgft attained 
a great degree of prosperity. A strong force was maintainUi in it for 
defence of the frontier, and crowds of fugitives poured in from the 
neighbouring western districts which were left at the mercy of the 
Pindarees. The district was thus brought into a high state of cultiva- 
tiou, and its poduce f(m market in th0 cpusumption of the 

until l807, when the J^ursingpore^^ Hoshunga? 
hM mstricts, with an annual money allowance of three lakhs ^ erf rupees, 






w##granted to Nuwab Sadeek Ali IJ^ban,forthe support of the frontieT 
i^yi: The money remittances? soon began to fail in punctnality^‘?itB^ 
at this inopportune season, the notorious Ainccr Khan, supported % 

Nuwab and the Pindarees, raYaged Mundla and threateit^' 
^0puggur. He withdrew on the approach of a British force, but 
cpfi(&ence of increased expenses, with contracted means, drove; tho 
^agporc Governor to rack his fanners by every possible engine of exlx^- 
district suffered considerably. • , = 

In November 1817 the treachery of tlie RajaTi of Nagpofe led & the 
advance of our array on Jubbulpore, after taking which Brigadier 
General Hardyman was enabled to detach a force under Colonel Mac? 
xriorine to this district. A spirited engagement took place at Sreeniig- 
gur, the old capital of Duchuntecr, on the I5th January 1818, in winch 
our troops defeated and dispersed a Mahratta force of about 7,000 men, 
chiefly cavalry. The strong fort of Ohowragurh, garrisoned by 1,200 
men, and well supplied with cannon,, at first held out, and Colonel Mac-^ 
morine’s detachment while encamped at the foot of tlie fort hill, 
even fired on by a body of guerilla troops. The fort was howeyi^ 
evacuated by the enemy on the approach of the left division of the army 
under Brigadier General Watson, and British ascendancy was thus 
finally established in the district. We found the country, as may . be 
imagined, in a much exhausted condition, and Colonel Sleeman has left 
it on record that the two most laborious and anxious years of his life 
were spent in trying to keep together the agricultural comtnunities 
bis charge. His hands were strengthened by the wise liberality (rf 
Mr., Malony, the chief civil authority of the Province, and each successive 
settlement of the land revenue lightened the burdens of the agricul»- 
tural class, till in 1835 they were in a position to reap the full benefits b-f 
the first long term settlement, which was made on terms of unprecedented 
liberality. Secure at once from foreign raids and domestic exaCtioiw 
the people have grown- rich, and the western part of the^ district, which 
IS the most recently developed, may well bear comparison with inbst 
similar tracts in India. * * 

The chief judicial and executive officers reside at Nursingpore, but 
the district contains three sub-divisions under Tehsecldars,at Nursingpqrb, 
&^urwara, and ChoWurpatha, who exercise judicial as well as rfevetme 
jurisdiction. The Salt customs line runs along the section of tlm 
m^icl west of the point at which it comes in from the north* Tlfe 
l^atroVs station is at Gadurwara^ 

>,jrlTb© bc^ of the valley has already been described as consisting of a 
bed of black soil, flanked at the base ^ of the hills on eit|^ j 
aid^by bafi^ of the more recent sandstone detritus, and scoured a;^yaj. 
Wili b of the valleyi It . is ff§]pa 

that the valley derives its chief wealtih.^^^ 
year without any attempt at, 
oip by a system of rotation. But though, fts ahtinfti 
fe i^ehdered, it Is useless'tq deny that thh qf 

so constant a strain, 

b^ish^s,^ phir aofe, leihg 


Admlnittra-- . 
Uoa. 


AertoaUvr^ 

SoU. 
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nd% M times the seed sown. Captain Sleeman, writing in 

1824, says that in Siimbut 1863, (corresponding to 1807 A, B.,) land newly 
broken up in this district yielded from fifteen to twenty returns. That 
after twenty years uninterrupted tillage, the returns of the same land 
bad sunk to from eight-fold to five-fold, but that in the adjoining dis- 
tricts belonging to Bhopal and to Scindiah, lying on the other side of the 
Nerbudda, the returns were at the time of his writing equal to those 
recorded in this district in Sumbut 1863, and that many cultivators Aad 
thrown up their lands because they only yielded nine-fold. He adds 
that the average returns of the Nursingpore district are not more than 
from four to seven-fold, the ’mean therefore being five and a half fold. 
Some Malgoozars’ accounts of seer land for the same period show the 
average returns at five-fold and six-fold. The next returns in point of 
time consist of an investigation of produce made in 1828, in which average 
wheat produce is recorded as five-fold. Captain Ouseley in his settle- 
ment report of 1836, though he has left no regular statistics on the 
subject, cavSually mentions in one place that three-fold is a very low 
return, and eight- fold is a very high one for wheat. From that it seems 
probable that in his time the rate of produce was much the same as in 
^828, viz., five-fold. 


^itapiesof " principal products of the district are sugarcane, wheat, gram, and 
<U«tnct. cotton, though antong food grains, rice, shamakh {panicmn coloniim^ 
kodo ijpoispalum frumeiitaceum), and to a very small extent barley, are 
represented. Among oil seeds, linseed, tillee (sescmium indicum), castor 
oil, and mustard. Among millets, joar, (Indian millet), bajra (Italian 
millet), and kungnee (spiked millet). Among pulses, urhur or raluir, 
(pigeon pea), oord {dolichos pilosits), inoong {phaseolus mungd), raus- 
soor (ervitm hirsutum). Among dyes, al (morinda citrifolia). Among 
fibres, hemp and “ amaree.’' And among garden products, tobacco, sweet 
potatoes, potatoes, onions, turnips, and radishes. 

WhMit suKu- wheat is of two kinds, jullalhja (large), arid pisaee (small). It is 

Maciand grown in the rude way above described. In one village only (Buchye) 

eotton. Qr red wheat grown, but that is said to be unsur- 

passed in quality. Sugarcane is of five kinds. Two large, one of which 
is indigenous, and the other is the Otaheite cane, imported by Colonel 
lleeinan. These are used only for eating. Of the smaller kinds, one 
^one, the Kuth.-burahee, is put into the mill; goor is made from its juice, 
hut no sugar. There remain the white, " kosiyar”, and the “pucbrun- 
.gee,” or five-coloured cane, used exclusively for eating. ThO finest canes 
produced by irrigation, but on the edges of forests a practice prevads 
of protecting' the young shoots by layers of brushwood, till they attain 
strength. The area under cotton has steadily increased up to last 
year;—", - ■ ; ' ■ 

' Acres. 



In 18G2 there were under cotton 


„ 186.8 

,,1864 „ 

,,1865 it fell to 




i. 84>(K)0 u 

... ; 80,000 / v 


Cotton is'grown, not on the so-called’ black cotton 'soil,. hut 
undtrlating soils on the banks of rivers and nullahs, lid artihCBW 
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of- stimulating its growth being employed, the crops have ordinarily , the 
poorest appearance ; and some estimates rate the average produce as 
low as eight or ten lbs. of cleaned cotton j)er acre. It is probably , about 
three times as much. - 


' Thetdistrict is even better known for its mineral stores than for its 
agricultural wealth, as an English company has been formed to work 
its iron and coal. The selected mines are almost on the same meridian 
of longitude ; bvit the iron pits lie north of the Nerbudda, near the 
Vindhya hills; and the excavations for coal have been made at Moh- 
paiiee, in the Sautpoora hills, at the debouchure of the Cheta Riva 
river. The place is distant eleven miles from the Gadurwara Railway 
station. It has been worked by the Nerbudda Goal and Iron Company 
since 18G1 under a mining license, of which an extract is appended(see ap- 
pendix A). The field is described in the Memoirs of the Geological Survey 
of India, Volume 11, Part 2, page 169. In the section exposed in the 
goi-ge throiigh which the Cheta Riva river escapes from the hills, the three 
seams of coal aggregate nineteen feet thick, the first seam being ten 
feet, the second five feet, and the third four feet. Several galleries 
have already been sunk, and a steam engine has been put up to draw * 
out the loaded trucks. Tlic miners are principally Gonds, whose insen- 
sibilitv to fear qualifies them well for under-ground work. The coal is 
said “to resemble the Cannel coal of the British mines, hnd consequent- 
ly to bo a bituminous varict 3 ^” Though inferior to the best English 
kinds, it is stated to be “ applicable for railway or steam purposes, or 
for the manufacture of iron.” Mr. Blackwell, mineral viewer for Bom- 
bay, estimated the total available quantity of coal here at one and 
three quarter millions of tons. Coal is also found in the rivers Sher 
and Shukr, but in small quantities. A specimen froni Sehora ghat, on 
the Sher river, exhibited by the Deputy Commissioned gained the 
first prize at the Nagpore Exhibition. It is said to belike Cannel coal, 
hard, compact, jetty, and free from pyrites of iron. The seam from 
which it was taken is not believed to be very extensiva 

The ^company have not yet commenced operations at Tendookhera, 
and the iron which bears the name of that town is still worked by 
BfttivG miners. 'X'cnd.ooltlier^ itself is situ8)t6cl on tlic l)ciiiks of ft 
stream, about two miles south of the Vindhyan e^arpment. It is 
distant S5 miles from the Gadurwara, Railway station. From the employ- 
ment of charcoal exclusively in smelting, the town has not the 
smoky appearance with which we are accustomed to ^sociate 

manufacturing cities, but the ceaseless clink of hammers whmh may 

be- heard from .some distance, marks it as distinct in character irom the 
agricultural villages of the valley. The mines are in the open plain 
though not fjir from a long low lime-stone hill, about two miles to the 
southwest of the town. They are mere own pits, cut to the depth of 

XuTthirty feet through the black soil, and the underlymg clay, and 

require to be reconstructed yearly after the rainy season. 

. . — — : “7 * ^ ■ 

.f ,'P»e temtc>riallimito.of the charUr, ^ Tendookhera Iron' Company are 


Mineral 

reaouroee. 





produce is insignificatit. Thete i» ptoba^ 

M^^id^ dteiet in tlid so devoid of extensive waste tracts. PavtsT 

of of the Doodhy^ (in Oadurwam), ^of the Ster -aml Macha*- 
Bi^^' (hi 'Biiehye), and of the Ooinur and Sonair (in Sreennggur^^ 
^Ortte legitimately under the denomination of forest land; but tlmy- do 
n^ hdw contain any fine timber excei^t Mohwa trees, which are too 
irattable for ptirpo.sos of sustenance to allow of their being cut dowUi 
These lands have been marked off into lotSj and can be purchased from 
Government at an ti^^set price per acre. 

lac, honey, wax, gutn, mohwa, and chh 
rouj«e, are found in these waste tracts, but the means of access to them 
ate too easy to allow of their being very plentiful. 


There are only two real trading towns at present, (Nursingpore and 
(^adutwara), though there arc a few merchants and bankers loca!ted 
^out the district, at such places as Chindwara and Kowriah on the 
main road, and Singhpoor, Puloha, Saijikhcra, and Barah, in the in- 
terior. Nursingpore is now a thriving place, containing with Khundey^ 
lee, which adjonis it, nearly ten thousand inhabitants. The imports 
for 1864-05 are stated in Major Baldwin s trade report at nine and a 
quarter lakhs, an^l the exports at nearly eight and a half lakhs. The 
imports are described to be the staples ordinarily required for Indian 
domestic consumption, viz., sugar, salt, spices, gpain, cloth, tobacco, 
opium, hardware, &c. The exports are principally wholesale consign- 
j^ments to smaller towns or fairs. Nursingpore is in fact an entrep&b 
for the rest of the district; and the trade.*, tiioiigh insignificant, measured 
by that of the corn mcrciar centres of India, will not seem inconsider- 
able viewed with regard to the former status of the town, and of the 
district. Nursingpore was in the Mahratta times a mere insignificant 
village, known as Guderiyakhera, and it passed under the inter- 
mediate designation of Chota Gadurwara, before attaining its present 
name, from a temple of Nur Sing, one of the avaturs of Vishnu. Iho 
banking and mercantile houses, by whom the trade is now carried on, 
are mostly branches of large firms established in important cities, who 
sent down their agents in the wake of the grand army in 1818. Simi- 
larly; G#urwara, which has now some six thousand inhabitants, and a 
mercjantile capital, jxrobably amounting to eight or ten lakhs of rupees, 
is said not to liaye possessed a single trader of any standing under the 
Mahrattas, though the head-quarters of the Soobah, Nuwab Sadeek Ali 
Khan, and' his force, were for some time located there. 

* - ♦ , ■ ^ 

Hitherto, in the absence of any large mart, the ilistribution of for- 
eign nece^ries has been effected a good deal by means of an extensive 
^ir, ^hich is held y&arly in the mouths of November and December on 
the sands of the Nerbudda, at Birmhan, distant fourteen miles froixi Nur- 
singpore. The pjcimary object of the fair, ae of all such assembl^^ 
in India, is religious ; but the shops and booth.s now fully hold theit 
agaihi^ the temples. The merchandize" brought to this .foir' ^ ^ 
i'864 was estimated by the Deputy Commissioner aS wotth ab^ye';^i^ 
Iftkhs of riipeesj of whjch more thfiiji half fopiid ' a wle. ' The piMicijSar 




rm 


itefn of mercliandize was Emglisb cloth, ^f Avhich two lakhs worth was 
received ; after that lac ornaments, then copj^r utensils. Fourv classes 
of traders, -^pedlars, drapers, braziers, and grain-seUers, — held more than 
one hundred shops each. The attendance was estimated at about sixty 
thousand but there must be a much larger gathering upon the sacred 
nights, when croAvds of Hindoos assemble to bathe in the river at the 
moon's change; while the average number of persons who come merely 
to buy and sell cannot be less than twenty thousand. 




Tlie only export of any consequence until lately has been cotton. 
The mercantiie firms of Nursingpore and Gadurwara have taken 
full advantage of the extraordinary English demand, and the wealth 
an(i extended vieAVs thus acquired will be turned to good account 
when the opening of tf)e railroad expands tlie trade of the valley. 


Exports. 


The manufactures of the district may be dismissed in a few words. 

Brass and bell-metal vessels arc made at Cheechlee, where there are Monmracturff. 

forty or fifty families of brass founders, but not to a sufficient extent 

even to supply local consumption. A^kiud of stamped cotton fabric is 

made at GadurAvara. Iron is m'anufactured at Tendookhera. And tus-^ 

sa silk is Avoveii at Nursingpore, Avherc also are made saddle-cloths, 

which have a rather wide loetil reputation. 


The standard Avcight in the district is the seer of 80 tolas. The 
common dry measure for retail trade is the pie, which has a cubic capa- 
city of 75 40 inches, and contains about 1)0 tolas weight of ordinary 
small grain. 


The table of dry measures run as follows 


8 Pies 
4 Kooroos 
12 Muiis 


Kooroo, 

Mun, 

Maui, 


Land revenue 
Miscellaneous revenue 
Abkaree ' 

Stamps .• 


Rs. 3,92,723 
100 

„ 10,668 
„ 42.777 


PuUie 

Rmnufs* 




i'; 
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Nursingpore and Khundeylee lie close together, and unite to form the 
head-quarters of the district. Nursingpore contains two thousand and 
fifty houses, with a population of nine thousand six hundred and 
four souls. It is situated on the west bank of the Singree nullah, 
which has its source in the hills; is generally a shallow stream 
but rises in the rains, at times 20 feet or more. The construc- 
tion of a dam has provided good and convenient water-supply to the 
town. In the Gond rule the Mundla chief gave this village with others to 
Chieii Sail, who improved it. It was then called Chota Gadurwara. 
Afterwards, under the Mahrattas, it came into possession of the ances- 
tors of the present holders, and Rao Jug^rnath built a large temple to 
Nur Sing, from which the town derived its present name. Its pre- 
sent state is prosperous, and the opening of the railroad will ^cer- 
tainly add to its prosperity. It has no manufactures of repute, though 
some common native cloth is made but it has become one of the 
depots for the produce of the rich valley of the Nerbudda. The town 
duties are levied on the octroi system, affording au-nncome of about 
Rs. 0,000 for the conservancy, police, and improvement of the town.* 
Tlie principal Government buildings are the Courts and offices of the 
Deputy Commissioner, the Settlement Officer, and the Police Super- 
intendent. There is a jail, a dispensary, a dak bungalow, and a 
travellers rest-house. The Post Office is under the control of a 
native Deputy Post Master. The Zillah school-house i» a commodious 
and pretty building; it is popular, and has an attendance of one hun- 
dred and fifty scholars, many of whom learn English. There are in 
addition two private schools, and a police school. There is a tank 
which fills in the rains, but from the porous nature of the soil, soon 
dries up. 


Priaeli^ 

town», 

Ktirflngport. 


Contains a population of 1,230 souls. It lies twelve miles distant 
from Nursingpore, on the right bank of the Nerbudda, and is the re- 
sidence of the Tehseeldar of the sub-division of Chawiirpatha. 


Oliawurpat' 

tba. 


This large village is only noticeable as giving its name to a talooqua 
which has been held for many generations by a family of Raj-Gonds, 
whose hereditary representative still resides here. The estate com- 
prises thirty-nine village^, and lies in the main to the south of Gadur- 
wara, on the left bank of the Rewa river, extending down to the hills. 
When Ameer Khan invaded this country in 1809, Rajah Sungram 
Sing of Cheechlee stood manfully by the defeated representative of 
the Nagpore governinent, and distinguished himself in a skirmish 
whereby the Pindarees received a decided check. 


OhMchidt* 


A to-vm in pergunnah and district Nursingpore; on the Ehbna 
nullah, twenty-two miles east of Nursingpore. It contains 669 hou«^, • 
with a population of 1,621 souls. Nothing is heard of it in th^ond rhle, ; 
Mt-An tlite time of the Mahrattas, . and up to A, p. 1783, Chempooree 
GfecMien ir&B Malgohzar. T#eyut Eae^ succeeded him, till the British,; 

a Mahratta, ob^nedit for a time; after which it was 


ObiAdwara. 


mumm 
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fife' T^KiHiAt i^dV^'cW oAzkitaf!?!. 


CiiiHitifiTi 


mm 


iSyenbick lo Khooman, one of Telte 3 n.it Rae^s family., He ,wa« iijl- 
and Khooshal Chuml the b-inker got it from him, ahd how hoMfi 
^ .l%^e used to be aNaib-Tebseoldaroehere and there is a police statioh, 
'W that the town has become one of more than , average importani^. 
■Tllfert is a lai-ge cattle fait held weekly. It is on the highroad to Jub^ 
'Bdl&re and has a railway station ; it is increasing in importance aS a 
■ttep^ for the produce of the neighbouring villages in the Valley. TlieiO 

are 110 manufactures. ^ . 


This is the richest town in the district. It is situated on an un- 
dulating piece of land on theJeft bank of tlie river Shukr, with two 
iriain streets, which are clean, dmt narrow. The road to Heshungabad 
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iriain streets, which are clean, hut narrow, i he road to bteshungahad 
runs through one of these streets The town consists of a group of 1,04./ 
ho^es, of which number 130 are built of baked bricks and mor- 
tkr. The rest are edifices either built of mnd, or wattle and daub, 
Covered Over with tiled roofs. There is an abundant supply of water 
here there being- besides the river Shukr which has a perennial stream, 

• seven masonry huilt, and twenty-eight kucha wells. It has a im- 
puldlion of 5,523 souls, the majority of whom are tradesmen and arti- 
tona The preponderating castes are Brahmins, Rajpoots, and Koor- 
ineea This town is the centre of a brisk and extensive trade in cotton, 
salt 'and grain. Kliurooa cloth, and ehantee, arc inaiiufaclnred here. 
Bofiie of the bankers are known to be men of some wealth, and among 
the4 may be mentioned Sheo Buksli, and Mohuiilaul Seth, who have 
showed their public spirit by building a large rest-house at a cost of 
Rs 5 825. There arc others almost as wealthy, but of less note. 
This town is the seat of the fiscal and judicial native officer of the 
sub-division, the principal station of the constabulary police force, and 
the head-quarters of the patrol of the section of the Customs line called 
the “Gadurwara beat.” The offices of the Tehseeldar, or fiscal and 
itidicial native officer, and of the Police Inspector, are in the small old 
ffirtfess on the banks of the Shukr river, the outer walls of which are 
to have been built by a family of Gond- Rajpoots for their own 
protection in the early part of the Mahratta rule. Gbvernment offices 
were built within the quadrangle by Luchmun Sah on his appointment 
' hir Nftwah Sadeek All Khan, the Governor of the Province, as Eamaish- 
dL of the district, in Sumhut 1863 (a. D. 1806). Luchmun Sab’s 
head-quarters were here. Thenceforward this town rose in impor- 
tance^and the population and trade increased. Its position is com- 
^iftCC^aUy a good one, being situated on the bifurcation of the roads to 
ISBbWoreW Saugor. Native schools numbering IO 6 pupifa have 
been estoblished here; one is a boy’s school, in which ninety-five ohMren 
the other a girl’s school, in which eleven c^ildtenj^elye 
■ ^u^tion Two markets are held weekly in this toym, one on;M^day, 
and. the 'other on Friday. The station of Nursingpore 
.^ttyi^tyrOight mUes by the main road.' ^ ^ ^ 
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Under the Gond rule it was a little village belonging to Singhpore, 
where the subordinate governing authority resided. Mugdul Brahinin 
was Malgoozar. He died childless, and Moonajee Pundit, the_ Mahrati^ 
chief authority at Saugor, gave it to the Dilhoree cluef Luchmun 
Singh. He again made it over to Jugurnath Koorinee, ancestor ot 
Chowdrv Bcnee Sing, the present Malgoozar and Honorary Magistrate; 
Now having become the head-quarters of the district, it is a dwge 
promising town. The railway has a station here, which will aad to 
its importance and commerce. Manufactures are confined to the 
common native cloth. 
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Simrhpore, a town in pergunnah and, district Nursingpore, six miles 
south of head-quarters, on the river Bura-Riva, contains 1,01 o houses, 
wUh a population of 3,626. Under the Bundela rule Deomun Golapoo- 
rub esteblished the village in A. i). 17«3, having been piu iu possession 
bv Baia Nizam Sab of Mundla. His desccndani.s have ludd it since, 
ThaVnor Jimut Sino-b being the present Zemindar. It llounshed under 

There are no manufactures of note; tlic trodo is oidy in agiicultuial 
produce There is a good town school building built by the Tiiakoor, 
Ld fairly attended. A few temples and some substantial ^ouse^ 
places o/residence of the Malgoozar and others, are the only building 
worthy of note. y ^ 


Slnshporii 


Sreenuggur, a town in pergunnah and di.strict Nursingpore twenty- 
two miles south-east of the town of that_ n.ame, contains 581 houses, 
with a population of 1,559 souls. It is siluatod on the bank of 
Oomur, an affluent of the Nerbiidda. The own w^ a 
flourishing^ one in the time ot the Gouds, hut undm the Mah- 
Slas ii became an important place. /There was a fortress with a con- 
aiderable bodv of troops to gavri.son it, and tlie cliK'i authority the 
district resided there. There were then some 2,006 hemses, and the 
«m"S. of large bulldinge; the wall ro«,,d tUe lew,,. UoK aad Wge 
groves attest the importance of tlie town under a foimer rule. At the 
wmmencemenb of British rule, Piiddum Singh, Kayeth, was found Mal- 
SZr suc^id by Hurbuns Gir, a Gosaeeu. His sons are now alive 
fnd hold the estate, but the town has fallen away to a pictty village, and 
is only menti oned on account of its former importance. 


greenuffgur. 


• Tendookhera lies twenty-two miles north-west of Nursingpore. TsadooMiw* 
It is a little town, with a population of 2,822 persons, and y 

noticeable on account of its proximity to the iron 
^escribed, and of the forges which have consequently been estabhshe 

■there.*,. 


The eastleof Chowragurh, situated on the J 

camp. The vwt 





sid^ of it. The Marwarries shops alone had increased ^ nearly 100. luifOftB. 

The Nagpore rupee was current in the town itself, but in the district 

generally cowries were still the only circulating medium. Since 1854 

when the Nagpore State lapsed to the British Government, material 

itoid intellectual progress has made rapid strides. Formerly it wa& 

difficult to find any man who could read and write sufficiently to keep 

the most elementary accounts ; now the Mahajuns of the place, aa a 

body, are tolerably well educated. Trade has expanded; competition 

is to a slight extent beginning to be felt in the ruling prices of the 

bazaar; and the principles of free trade being strictly enforced, the place 

is daily increasing botli in wealth and importance. The internal trade 

of the city itself is considerable, — upwards of lls. 20,000 being realized, 

from the octroi duties. 

•The population of Raepore has increased in proportion to its com- Populattdn^ 
mercial prosperity from about 5,000 in A. D. ISIS, to 12,000 in 1830, 
and to about 17,000 in ISO G. 

At Raepore is stationed a regiment of Native Infantry. This 
Regiment is under the orders of the Brigadier General Commandirig 
the Kamptee Force. 

As the head-quarters of the Chutteesgurh Division of the Central 
Provinces, there is at Raepore the Court, civil aiffi criminal, of a 
Commissioner, also a Deputy Commissioner’s Court. It is also^ the 
head-quarters of a Circle of education; and the town possesses a 
thriving Anglo-vernacular school, and a Normal school for the training 
of Vernacular masters. 

Raepore is situated in 21* 20' north latitude, and 81° 42' east longi- 
tude. It is 183 miles east of Nagpore, 163 west of Sumbulpore, and 
77 miles south of Belaipore. 



Arunsr is a large town on the Malianuddy ; it comprises 1,044 houses, 
and 2,267 inhabitants. It is on the dec|jne since the Tehseeldar’s Court 
was removed from it to Raepore, about 1863. d’here are a good num- 
ber of merchant residents ; and a large trade in metal pots is carried on. 
The soil in the neighbourhood is very productive, but the population* 
is sparse. The town contains some ancient ruins of temples and old 
tanks, as it was formerly one of the seats of the Hy Hy Bunsee Rajpoot 
dynasty. One of the temples is Jain, and believed to be of considerable 
"antiquity. There are. groves of mango trees Around Arung, 

in which tigers, to the present day, occasionally take up their abode; 
and Xo the north of the town are extensive foundations of brick build- 
ings* showing that the place was formerly of a greater extent than it 

r -' Beledeis a small town situated 50 miles south-west of Raepoi:e, cqi^ist- 
- :vin^ of 802 houses, and about 1,800 inhabitants; it lies half a mile fr^m tlie 
pf river, one of the affluents 4)f the Sap. The towha 

^ signs: of haying, at one diime, 

kdoinOTing than at present. ThOreiian old fortMn^^ a 

to IjtAW been built at the close of the^iteeirth eenttu^ of 
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;Qur ^ra, by a cadet of ,the family of the Rajpoot kings of Ruttunpore. 
in X. P. 1778 it was taken by the Malirattas, after a very severe contest, 
.in which the Rajpoot prince was killed. There is an old temple in the 
iown remarkable more for the large stones which form its basement 
than for any architectural pretensions. 

.Bindra Nowagiirh is one of the Patna group of zemindaries. It is 
iSituated to the soutli-west of Kurriar, and adjoins Narra and others of 
the south-eastern zcmindaries of Chutteesgurh. Only a Small propor- 
tion of the area is under cultivation. The revenue demand is Rsi 400. 
The Chief is a Gond by caste. 

This town lies fifty-six miles to the south-v,^est of Raepore, in the 
middle of the jungles of the Sinjareo pergunnah. The town consists of 
about 300 houses, and 500 inhabitants. It is noteworthy as being the 
place to which the forest produce of a large tract of country is brought, 
buring the Mahratta Government the Sinjaree tract was par- 
celled out to a set of farmers called Tahootdars; and it was only in- 1857 
that the last of them was ejected on failing to pay the Government 


ibttiidar. 


dues; since then engagements have been entered into directly with 
the village proprietors. 

w T^his is a large village; it comprises 420 houses, and 667 inhabitants, 
who are chiefly Chumars. This village is the head-ejuarters, or sanc- 
tuary of the Satnamee Chumars pf Chutteesgurh. It came into im- 
portance about twenty-seven years ago, when Ghassee Dass, the founder of 
the new faith, became proprietor of the village. He built in the centre a 
llvrge square temple looking house, and to this place his followers flock 
three times a year for confession and absolution. (An account of the 
origin of this sect will be found under Chutteesgurh). 

IraEfbuiport. . , q*his^mindaree consists of twenty-two villages; it is situated about 
pi^ty miles to the north-west of Raepore. It formerly formed part of the 
^ ‘ ^ T X The Zemindar is a Gond by 


^Gundye. zemind.aree (see under Gundy e), 
caste; the revenue demand is Rs. 1,087. 


cmoMKuihaa, h^uzhan, or Kondka, is the principal town of a feudatory 

or Kondka. is situated to the north, and contiguous to Khyragurh. 

• zemindaxee consists three talookas, separated from each other 

' py the , Qundai, Purporie, and Burbuspore zeinindarees. Jt lies at 
the i fqot of the Salee Tekree hills; the area in the plains is not large, 
/butjtia well. cultivated and fertile; it comprises 101 villages, and the 
^ Pbiei pays a tribute of Rs. 7,600 per annum to Government The" tb;^ 

in wbicb the Chief resides consists of 400 houses,^ with 1,000 
jidiabitanta The Chiefs house is a substantial stdne building, standihjl 
*^^tl tand is in Strange contrast, to the thatched juua 

hia people. The Chief is a Byragee, ibut belonging to sect 
>a^nong/iWho^^^^ma^r^ The territoiy: was origiaadly 

Vve^evr^ by Moodaji Rajah xrf Niagpore, in a. D. 1760v:^The town^ 

north of Khyragurh, and forty-eight mdea west by ihbrth Of. 
;Baepore. ^ ^ 




THI CfiNTUAL PROVINCKS* GlZieTTJEER, 


This zernindaree consists of fifty villages, only nine of which are 
under culti^tion, and they are all poor and unproductive. It is situ- 
ated on the west of the Jonk river between Kourea and Sonakan. The 
revenue demand is only Rs. 10. It is of very ancient origin, the Ze- 
mindar is by caste a Blunjwar. 


T.he country around Dhuniterry i^ level, and the soil of great fertility; 
the crops of wheat, rice, cotton, oil seeds, a,nd sugarcane, are not sur- 
passed by those in any other part of (.^hutteesgurh. At Dhumterry 
there is a town school, a post ofiice, and a police station-house. There 
are also several lac agencies established here, which purchase the raw 
inaterial as brought in by the collectors from the jungles. These 
agencies export from 2,000 ‘'to 2,500 bullock loads yearly. The load 
equals 192 seers. The lac is bought in the stick caljed kharee. The 
stick is removed at the agent’s godowns by women; and the loss in 
weight may on the average be put down as four to five maunds in the 
bojha of twelve maunds. The lac thus cleaned is styled daul. It is 
in this state bruised small, and securely j)ackod for export in ^nny 
bags, and thus removed on the backs of bullocks. Brinj arras reckon the 
bojha of lac at eight maunds, or 128 seers; and for each such bojha 
receive from Rs. 5-12-0 to Rs. G-4-0 lor its transport to Mirzapore and 
Rs. 4 to Jubbulpore. 


Dhumda is situated about 30 miles to tlic north-west of Raepore. It 
contains GOO houses; has about 2,500 iniiabitants. It is surrounded by fine 
^oves of trees, and there are one or twcT tanks of considerable size n6w 
in a state of decay. There are the remains of an old fort at one . time 
the head-quarters of a Gond chief who ruled subordinate to the kings 
of Ruttunpore, On the conquest of Ohuttei^sgurh by the Mahratto, the 
Gond Chief of Dhumda was for some treachery seized by tjhe Rajah 
of Nagpore’s officers, and blown away from a gun. The fort has tyro 
veiy fine gateways in a fair state of preservation. There are at this place 
a town school, a district post office, and a police station-house. 


This is now only a small village situated in the south-east of 
the Khyragurh zernindaree, but it was once a place of don- 
vaidefabl© iniportance; and a large weekly market is still Held hfere. 
- It ia chiefly remarkable for the ruins of the fort, which tnust have been 
; place of considerable strength. ' Its remains are still Visible aldng the 
base of a detached oblong rocky hill, about' four milOt^^i^ 
near the village. The spurs of theohill, which is Very' 
entirely, of large ^Jboulder^, were connected by 

m utrKiAli ' tnAfA are 


niassiye ,masonry/ ifiside of which ifenks were are 

trices of a deep fosse beyond the Sf alls. There are iidriMUiy of 




Baoraa. 


Dhumterry is the largest and most important town in the southern por- 
tion of the Raepore district. It is situated thirty-six miles to the south of 
Raepore, and is the head-quarters of a Tehseelee (sub-collectorate). It 
contains 1,500 houses, and about 5,000 inhabitants. It is not a place of 
any great antiquity, iior is tlicre anytliing remarkable connected with 
it. The main road from tlie north to the territories of Bustar and 
Kankeir passes througli Diiumterry. 
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<^ the hill, nor of militalty works on any of it$ 

other 7ace$ be traced; nor were any defences necessary, as the hill is in. 
niost parts all but inaccessible. It must, however, if heldsfor any titne 


have Jrequired a very large garrison; and it is hard to see in the al^nee 
of any buildings for storine: ffrain how the necessary efarrison ^eontd 


of any buildings for storing grain how the necessary garrison eould 
have been fed during a long seige. : ; ' 


©roog is situated on the Great Eastern Road, twenty-four mileg tn>; 
the west of Raepore, and is the head-quarters of a Tehseelee (kab- 
collectorate) of the same name. The fort, now in a dismantled cbu- 
dition, is known to l>e of great antiquity, dating previous to 
(Sbe Majini). The Mahrattas made the fort of Eroog their bas^^of , 
operations in A. D. 1740-41, when they over-ran the Chutteesgurh 
country. Here, besides occupying the fort, they formed an intrenched 
carfrp on the high ground on which the town stands, and 
which a clear view of the surrounding country is obtainable, and thus ■ 
rendering a surprise next to impossible. Hroog now consists of 
about 500 houses and 2,200 inliabitants. The cloths manufactured 
here are celebrated throughout the district for their excellence. The 
public buildings consist of a tehjieclee, a police station-hou.se, and a 
tow’n school. There are also a post office and a dak bungalow. 


This zemindai*<ie is situated thirty miles to the south of Raepore. It 
is said to have been granted in A. D. 1579 to an ancestor of the present 
family. ‘ It consists of 80 villages, and (contains some valuable forests. 
The Government demand is Ils. 277 ; the Zerliindar is by caste a Raj, 
jCJoud. 


OQO&dtrdtiiet 


This zerhindaree consists of 52 villages, and covers an area of about 
eighty or ninety square miles, and pays to Government Rs. 4,290 per an- 
num. It lies in the northern portion of the Balode pergunnah, is sur- 
rounded on all sides by khalsa villages. It contains no jungle, and is gene- 
rally Well cultivated, the population, and crops being similar to those in the 
cultivated portion of the district. The estate has been in the possessioa 
of ihe present Zemindar for 300 years. He is by caste a Raj Kooar. 

A zemindaree consisting of 85 villages, and lying at the foot of the 
Salee Tekree hills. It is about fifty-six miles to the north-west of 
Haepore. The zemindaree formerly was much larger, but in A. D. 1828, 


by the sanction of the Rsdah of Nagpore, the estate was divided into three 
ti^ts; and (riven to the three sons of the former holder. The present 


and given to the three sons of the former holder. 
IBOTmbent, by caste a Gond, pays Rs. 948 to Government. 


is an extensive Feudatory estate, , lying to the ^puth of 
the distriefc The estate is almost all covered with jungle,; and 
*idttees large quan^tities of lac, timber and thatching grass^ . T^ 

, .Wd' tO;be a good dpal of teak in the country. ; It . is . yery 

nullabe. The Mahanu44y flws . thyou 
easjbei^ portion of the estate. It contains 431 |ir 




.cultivated. , 

situated itx the 6^tre of ^ a ifliubka of L- 

hou^s,*and abou^ 18 Q inhabi^nte, who ar^ 
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I four very ancient temples, which it is said were lJuilt % the 
, j pantee, OT giants of former ages ; they are small, but of peculiar con* 

; .f.» struction, and are, I should say, of Jam origin. The stones with which the^ 

\ built ate uncemented, but their disposition is so accurately arrang- 
I • ed, that the structures have withstood the wear of a^es. The village 
/ has also three tanks, one about 300 yards square; the others small. Khul- 
I laree hhs an annual religious fair at the Chytr poonao, or about the end 
I of Mijrch, at which about 8,000 persons attend. No merchants or 
I I traders attend, as the country abgut is poor, and offers no inducement 
I i The fair is held for the worship of Khullaree Devee, to whom is 
H ' dedicated a small chubootra at the top of the adjacent hill. The hill 
r is of ^ll^siderable height, and the extreme summit is crowned by huge 
ff grahw boulders, which render access to the very top a work of toil; but 
i one Js repaid for the trouble by the extensive view of the surrounding 
tajfflgfcSntr^ It is at the base of these boulders, or on the first plateau, that 
pi^Hie fSir is held. Tliereis a deep hole in the rock resembling an artifi- 
l ciaf cistern which is said to contain a spring, though the appearance of 
Wthe water is much against this; still, as the wants of all the yisitors of 
jHpPhe Mela are said to be supplied from it, such may be the case. The 
j ■ devotees take with them a goat ora cocoanut, and offer it, after which . 
they return home. The fair lasts only one day. I'he poojaree is a 
Rajpoot, called Tukhut, and he. enjoys a rent-free village for his vocation. 
Khullaree was the seat of a Kumaishdar, or revenue manager, in the 
, Mahratta times. ^ 

The talooka of which this is the principal village comprises 132 vil- 
• lages, and has an area of about 378 miles. On its west and north it is 
) open, and to- the east and south it is skirted by very high hills ranging 
[ from 600 to 800 feet high. It is intersected from north to south by 
\ ranges of low hills and belts of jungle. Its inhabitants are principally 
Gonds, with an admixture of Binjwars, Kiillars, and Saoras. A small 
affluent of the Mahanuddy, the Korar, takes its rise in this talooka; it 
is almost dry during the hot months ; its course is no more than eighteen 
miles long. Tradition states that the five Pandoos — Dhurum, Arjoon, 
Bheem, Nukool, and Sahdeo, — occupied Khullaree in former times; and a 
hill called “Kana” and “Mookkah,” or the blind and dumb, situated about 
six miles from the village of Khullaree to the cast, it is said, is a petri- 
faction of two of them. This hill can be seen from a great distance, 

^ J Khyragurh is a town situated at the junction of the Aum and Peepuria 
/ rivers ; forty-live miles west by north from Raepore. It is the capital of tha 
/ mostimportant of the Chutteesgurh feudatories. The territory comprises 
685 villages. Jt consists of four pergunnahs divided into eight talookas, 
nnd tite estate is intersected by these zemindarees. To the south the per- 

I gunpahs of Khyragurh and Dongurgurh form a compact territojy encii> 
Sing the Pandadah pergunnah of the Nandgaon zemindaree. This cOun- 
is generally exceedingly well cultivated. About twenty miles to Aa 
^^&^|i-west of this tract, and at the base of the Solee Tekree hills, is the 
of Kolwar, the first possession held by the Khpa^tli 
TO pergunnah is all* more or less covered over with jtinglo; 
This perfume is bounded by the Gundai^ Burbuepop and 
H About sixt<"wmileap the porth-east of this 
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'^ wholo work, lia numerous tants and wella, exoayatod at so unusual 
and t^e massive debris of its buildings, -^attest* the lavish 
puflay incuiy:ed:m and the irapqftance which was. at^. ‘ 

Mched to it as a royal stronghold In fact there is scarcely a inarH^ 
'^fessitude m the histor the Mnndla dynasty^ the crowning fcehe 
.0? which did not occur ill Chowragurd The lirst great blow to their 

S ' wqr/was the invasion by Asiif Khan, one of the iniperiai Viceroys -In 
I). Ho defeated and killed Durghaotee, the still famous Rajr' 
% 0 . 6 t' princess, widow of the Gofid Kajpoot Rajah, Dulput Sah, and tcKik 
. stotm OliQwrnguih, and with it, it is said, the enormous booty of 
one hundrea jars of gold coin, and 1,000 elephants. It was klso be- 
seiged and taken by the Bhonslah Mabrattas in 179.9, and during the 
war in 1818 it was held by a N^jgpo/'o garrison, but wa.s evacuated on the 
.approach of troops under General Watson and Colonel Macmorine. 
It.was ceded to the British OovGrinnent by the treaty of Nagpore. At 
the close of 1818, it vras I'eseiged by Chein Sah, Gond, who w^as driven 
, .back. It stands twenty miles soatli-w-est from Is'’irrsiiigt)ore, and the 
^plateau enclosed is eight hundred feet above the level of the N.erhudda 
valley. There are three approacdios to it : one from the . little village 
of Cnogar to the east; another by a road which winds at the foot of the 
northern face of the fort known as the artillery road, and joins the 
first road near the tort gate; and the third from the south by tiie hills, 
on a level wntb. the fort. The nortli face of tin", fort is scarped for seve- 
ral hundred feet, as also are the faces to the cast and west. It is • 
capable of hokbbijtf a largo body of men. Water is to be found all the 
year, found inside, for numerous tanks enclosed by stone walls have 
Deen constructed to catch the rain-fali, and receive the drainage of the 
two hills enclosed, which are divided by a dip of about quo hundred 
yards. The Bondelahs besoigod this fort for many years. l)Ut did no! 

■■ succeed in taking it. A place isshowm to the south of the fort called. 

'"'Bondela Kote” commemorating the event. On the enclosed hill to 
• the west arc to be seen mamy ruins of the palace.s of th-e old Gond 
Eajahs, and in many places the cc)lour.s painted on the walls are still 
very fresh. On the hill to €lie east arc to be found the remains of 
buildings erected by the Nag^pore Government for infantry, cavalry, 
and artillery. The exterior wtdis of the fort are still good in. many 
places, but all the interior buildings are in ruins, and the place is very ^ 
seldom visited. To the south there is a small fortified hill to protect 
ifcat part of the fort from assault, it being its weakest point 

APPENDIX A. 


^ that tract of land situated in the Central Provinces of India, and 

abutted and bounded on the north by the Nerbudda river, on tlie eg^ 
KiSSasSIS- % a line draw north, and south fi*om the point of exit pf • 

river ^ Gon.dwana hills to the Nerhudda river; on. ^ 

‘ sbuth by a line drawn due east and west, so as to iniemect a du^O^lp; 
and j^iith line drawn through the toivn of Moponi it a point twocm|fif^ 

; sout% df the escarpment xjf the said Gondwana hilispandohHhe 
aline draWii due^ 9 iorthAnd aoiith frpm the point of , exit; 
bitia of the ‘Riva river .to the Nerbaddft. 

In ihe dkt^ afore^ipdd; 





dofth by tile foot oi the Vindhy/i Hills', noi^h of Tendcokhera ; on the east 
a line drawn due north and south through a point two miles duo’ 
easl.of the town of 'Tendcokhera and extending from the foot of the said 
hills, to the Nerhud da river, on the south by the Nerbudda river and oh' 
tHH ■^.ost by a litie drawn due north and south through a point four 
miles due west of the said town of Tendcokhera and extending from tbi^ 
foot of the said hills to the Nerbudda river” * \ * * « 

Tendcokhera to Gadurwara Railway ♦Station ... 35 miles 

Mohpanee to do, do. ... H 


RAEPORK. 


The district of Raepore forms the * soutlrwestern portion of the 
Chutteesgurh . Idivision of the Central Provinces. It is situated 
between 19” cO'" and 21” -15" of north latitude, and between 80" 3(/' and 
82” 40" of east longitude. The extreme length of the district from north to 
south is one hundred and thirty miles, and the extreme breadth about 
one hundred and tifty ; and the total area is e.stimated at liReen thou- 
sand square miles. it is bounded on the north by the Belaspore dis- 
trict on the east by vSumbiilpore ; on tiie .south "by Bustar ; and on 
the west by Chanda jmd Bhundara. Except to the north, tlie Raepore 
district is entirely girdled by continuous ranges of hills. On these hdls^ 
and encircling the Government lands, lie the e-states of the following. 
Feudatories and Zemindars — 


1. Koddka of 
Qhdfee Kuahah, 
k Khyra^rh, 

3. ' 


7, Silhutee, 

8, Thakoortolah, 

Feudatories: 9. Nurra/ 

10. Deoree, 

11, Puddumpore, 

X2. Lohara, 

18, Frungeshwut, 

Oondurdehi; 

> Nawisgute; 

"Vf, hmxbaix 


yzmmim. 


Foas. 


ftiJBPOBK. 





The territories of the Feudatories ar^ exteorive, and contain a tege 
proportion of the best soil; none of the Zemindarees are of great 
unportance, the}’' are thinly populated, and in general yield very 
small rentals. ( They are each described in their proper places). For • 
administrative purposes, Raepore is divided into four Tehseelees or Sub* 
collectorates, viz. Droog on the west, Simga on the north, Dhumterry 
on the south, aud liaeporc in the centre, and on the east (The 
physical features* of this district will be found described under 
Chuttesgurh. ) 

The Mahanuddy. rises in the extreme south-east comer of the 
district at Sehawa Khas, and for llie first part of its course Hows 
r ; ’ north-west through jungly country, for a distance of sixty miles, but 

after reaching iJliumterry its course is northerly through a fairly 
cultivated jjnrt of the district. It has a bed about half a mile in 
breadth opposite Krjim, about one hundred milcKS from its source. The 
principal tributaries of tl:e Mahanuddy in this district arc the Seonath 
and the Karoon. The Seonatli rises in tlie Panabaras zemindaree 
of tbe Chanda district ; at first it passes through a hilly tract of 
country till it reaches the territory of tlie Nandgaou Chief, and from 
thence flows through iho richer |)avts of the Raepore district, entering 
Belaspore to the north of the town of Simga ; it then turns to the east 
and forms the •boinulary between Belaspore and Raepore until it 
reaches the Tuvrenga Taboo t, which belongs to Belaspore ; it again 
forms the boundary beUveeai Lav/n and Belaspore, until it reaches 
Seoreenarraiu. 'i'he Ivaroon rises in the territory of the Chief of 
Kankeir, and passing the town of Raepore joins the Seo not far from 
Simga. This river is navigable during the rains, and stores from 
Calcutta have been landed three miles west of Raepore by this stream. 
This, however, is practicable only in times of extraordinarily high 
floods, as. the river, as a general rule, is shallow, with a rocky bottom. 
The rivers of this district will be found more fully described under 
" Mahanuddy/’ 

Hflli. The hill ranges in this district have been described under 

Cliutteesgurh. The only remarkable hill is the Dullee Pahar, in the 
Lohara zemimdaree ; it is connected by a somewhat lower range with 
the hills which separate Lohara from the Balode pergunnah. These 
hilla which run nearly due south from Balode, turn to the south-west 
near Dullee, and thence turn nearly due west for about five or six miles 
beyond Dullee, and then turn again to the south and join the range 
running into Kankeir;’ the whole forming one continuous range, 
of which the Dullee hill and those immediately adjoining it are the 
highest summits. The Dullee hill reaches a height of about 2,000 feet : 

Vaturil produce of Raepore is rice, wheat, toor, and gram ; th^e , 

crops are generally most luxuriant, and of excellent quality. Peas, ihds- \ 
‘ 1 ' soor, castor-oil, linseed, sugarcane, and hemp in many, and i 

two in almost ^1 the villages of the district There is a gopd / 

henap grown in the gehawa and Li^ara districts.. Th^^ j 

dweys im and consuxnera of &i8 which is grq^ 
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ptt of Raepore bears a high value in the market, but the linseed and 
sugarcane are somewhat inferior in quality, though the crop is generally 
abundant. For some years past a considerable quantity of cotton has 
been grown, but a large portion of the crop is retained for home con- 
sumption ; the quality of the cotton is inferior, and the out-turn small, 
chiefly owing to the want of care in its cultivation. 

In this district buffaloes are much used in farming operations, 
especially in the low-lying rice lands, where their powerful bodies, and 
expansive hoofs make them peculiarly suited to this kind of cultivation. 
Buffaloes for this purpose are largely imported from Bundelcund, and 
the districts north of the Nerbudda. 

There is a great variety of gums found in the jtmgles, and larsfe 
quantities are exported; — the gums are also much used in food, and in 
the preparation of sweetmeats. Dyes, especially safflower and turmeric, 
and lac also, are common, and are largely exported. 

The only mineral ore which is worked in the Ttaepore district is 
iron ; it is found in many localities, e.specially in Lohara, about the 
Dullee hill, where it is smelted by Aguryas, Avho have migrated from 
Lanjee in Bhundara. The iron ore found there is peculiarly good, and 
contains a large quantity of metal. The manufacture of iron has once 
been extensively carried on near the village of flirsudda, eighteen 
miles to the south of Sakra on the right bank of the Jonk. The vein 
of iron extends into the Kourea zemindaree, in wliich there is a village 
named Ohiroda, inhabited entirely by “ Loliars,” who carry on their 
calling ; the ore there, however, is comparatively poor. This metal in 
Chutteesgurh seldom finds its way beyond the nearest market town. Iron 
is also not unfrequently extracted from laterite, which abounds in 
many parts of the district. The stone is brokeu into small pieces, two 
or three ounces in weight, and smelted with charcoal ; the yield is not 
large, but the process is simple and inexpensive. 

There are no manufactures of any importance, and skilled Workmen 
are seldom to be met with. Kosa, or tussur silk, is produced and woven 
into cloths, which are much sought after as articles of apparel by both 
sexes. The pergunnah of Rajim produces the most and the best. The 
manufacture of the cloth is also carried on in the town of Lawn, and 
the weavers there are very skilful ; and the prices of the fabrics are 
moderate. Coarse cloths are made in many of the towns and villages, 
.but only for local sale ; and this manufacture, it is believed, has decreased 
of late years, owing to the dearness of cotton. 

The trade of the district is as yet not large. Cotton and grain are 
among the principal articles of export ; the precious metals are the 
chief imports ; hardware and groceries, cocoanuts, and sugar, are 
also imported to a considerable amount. 

^ The principal export routes are those to Nagpore, of which there are four, 
one the main road through Raepore and Droog; the second aboUt ten iniles 
north, passing through the village of* Anjora Boozoorg ; the third 
aheni cdxteeh to nor^ of the second, passing throu^ Dhumda ; 

liouto k ^r the produce of SehaWa, jPhumterr^^ and 




ForoBt pro- 
duots. 




Hanufaotnrti 







iftt thW tS^ffeXL 



Lohli.ra, ^;id5’ diu^ghtir. T^avHng Blalbde, thk ;r6ad' t^orii^ 
:V ' Lfjharit; Liitijiite Ooncldh, Buiijate^ df Naiidgaott' 

tmct and Ghuii^liur in the Bhundara district. Thi^ roiife, ilthou^ 
lyhvg through a very wild and , sparsely peopled country, is, much usedf' 
for the export of the produce of the southern porti oil of this district; 
The other routes are those to JubBulpore, ma the Chilpee gliat. It- 
i.9^ by this route that the wheat of the great wheat-bearing pergunnahs 
of Kowagiirh and Deorbyjia finds* an exit. There is also the route 
to Chanda through Balodo, finjarce, and thence through the Panabar^ 
zemindarec. A large quaiifcity of agricultural produce is exported By 
this route. The import of Snglish piece goods has been increasing, and 
will increase, now that Nagpore is linked with Bombay by the railway. 
Salt at present enters Raopore from the east, but Bombay salt will, 
in all probability, drive the eastern artic.le out of the Raepore marketSA 
The extent and value of the export and import trade according to the 
statistical returns of 18()5-66 are as follows : — 


Fall's. 


S^NIU«. 







KipoUTG. 

iMrORT.'*. 

A aTICLF.S. 

Atauuds, 

Rnpeea. 

Maunds, 

Rupees , 

Cetton '* .. •• 

21 686 

3 25 *244 

133 

• 1 915 

SuKir 

6 1)08 

65 307 

42 090 

78 831. 

iS&it* • » • * • • 

64 

612 

74 496 

3 74 2C9 

Grain . . . . • • 

249 341 

6 79 228 

m 

637 

OiJeoedn . . .. 

30 631 

95 330 

80 

330. 

Mdtala aod hardware .. •• 

616 

29 5.63 

1631 

91418 

filiigliRh piece goods . ♦ ' ♦ '] 

3 

360 

178 

33^237 

Miscellaneous Eiiropo gooda •• 

« • 

«• 

408 

1888f 

Coanfcry cloth 

810 

40 0i0 

27 

1670 

Silk and silk cocoonH ». 

157 

16 760 

- 21 

2100 

Horses, cattle, and oheep . « . 


46 781 


10 356 

Cocoanuts »• »• 

16 995 

1 65 839 

19 272 

17477.1 

Misceilaiueous . . - • • 

.36 148 

) 42 120 ; 

10 733.. 

3,46,027.. 

Total . . 

363 365 

1606 760 

3 25 343 

11 33397 


, The principal fairs held in the difetrict are at Koorra, Bur^olebV 
Rajim, Bhumterry, and Gundai. The largest is' the one at Rdim/ 
where about 25,000 people annually collect, and sales are effe'etda to' 
the amount of JJ lakhs, of rupees. The articles usually sold are eattler* 
jewels, hardware, and ^English and native cloths. 


Land revenue 



Cll,029' 

lyiiscellaneoufi 

• » 

... 

18,35a 

4bkaree 

..A 

• • 

.14,300 

CuBtoms 



l,8}!,5Sa. 

Stamps 


.. 

.A. 21,737 


^R^por%.i«. the only placeV<>i^hy of bein^- called a towtf 
trict; to. whiib it gives it$ nama Jt is situated in, Ihe jci^^ 


opett-plain or ^ at aii .el'^yation of abpuVone 
drep a§d wl is about 


due e a^ o f Sf j, 
Sii^Vvl^ppfe juili 


^pit^ j road frbitf that 4ty to 

ii^apore. 
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Of ,tl]^ e^ly history of Raepore but littje can be gathered j it would ' 
appear ip have been a place of little note, till about A. D. $5.0, wjien.\a 
ittancli of thfe KuUu king’s family came and ‘establiahed his 
court at Baepore. The site of the town in those days was considerably 
,tl^^ south and west than it is at present, and extended to the 
PAptks erf the river at Mahadeo ghat. Owing, however, to the lawless 
wild stpte of the country, and the rapacious conduct of tire rulers 
themselves, the town never rose to any note or opulence till within the 
last fifty years. 

The Rajpoot rule was overtliro^Yn by the Mahrattas about A. p. 174*5, 
Arid it is probable that the old fort was disrnaniled at the same time, 
arii Kuttunpore again raadt; the seat of (lovernmont. The Mahratta 
court was removed in A. D. 17S8, and the country wo-s goyernod hy Soq- 
baba s^rit from Nagporo to liiiUun pore till A. D. ISIS. In that year 
the country was placed under British supcriritendeoce, and Colonel 
Agnew, the first Superintendent, finding Raepore a rnore suitable and 
healthy locality .than jOattiinpore, removed to it ; find fruin that date a 
general feeliug of security liaving apniag up, the city has sfeadily 
risen both in magnltudo and wealth. 

From old documents and inscriptions it would appear that the 
first rajah of Raepore was one Burrum Deo, of the ily Hy Bansee 
i^p.— rti cUi Ch i Uleesgurh. ) 

In A. D. 14G0 Bhownaysur Deo, v/lio was then reigning at Raepore, 
assisted by his. relative Slumkur Sing, the Rajah of Riittunpore, built 
the fort, and it is said that the city at Uiat time exteuied from the fort 
on the east, to the banks of the Karoon river to Mahadoo ghat on the 
west. This sits is innv almost all under cultivation, and clear of the 
present' town. Tlie only remains of tlue c.ncient city being a small village 
and temple at Mahadeo ghat, arid the little suburb of Kaaporo, about, 
liaif a mile from the town. 

The last of the Raipoot kings was Utninuv Slno ; and when ho had 
reigned twelve years he was de]i)OHed by the Mahvattns,. and served for the 
remaining three years of his life under th»:.' rule of Bimbaji Bhonsla, the 
Mahratta ruler of Ohutteesgurh, receiving as an appanago the pergun- 
nahs of Raepore, Rajiin, and Patun, for which ho paid Rs, 7b0d a year. 
At his death, A. D. 1753, his son Nowrath Sing h.^jpenod to be absent 
on a pilgrimage, and the estates were confiscated, Nowrath Sing died 
in A. D: 1816, leaving two sons, Pwuggoonatli Sing and .Pirthee Sing, who 
are still alive, and enjoy a Moka.ssa of five villag(^s for their maiate- 
nance ; they live at Burgaon, a village near Raepore. 

I;pi ^ Agnew was sent as Superintendent fpr thn 

at Nagpore. ije moved the hoad-quartors of the 
district from Rvittunpore to Raepore. He lived on the west side of the 
tow in the building now used as a civil hospita^ He entered into ^ew 
f engagements with the various iemindars of the district * 

jehlSf Government Frpiri that time some itgree ^of 
property* and confidence GTovernirient began fo arise, 

Inoreaaett In A t), 1880 Ooloriel AgrieWrJ'aid but 





•mt csstRii 


WUWji*.. what is now the maui street of the town. He encouraged the buildii^g 
of shops and houses on an approved plan, which has greatly added te 
the Appearance of the town. 

In A. D. 1830 the country was again made over to the Stahtatta Qo- 
vemment, and the British Superintendent withdrawn, and Soobahs 
from Nagpore governed in Raepore till A. D. 1854, when the district 
was finally annexed to the British teiritoriea 

in A. D. 1854, one civil ofiBcer,a military commandant, and a medical 
oiBficer, marched up with the troops and took up a position on the east 
side of the town. They each built a house on the spot where they had 
respectively pitched their tents, and since then eight or ten other Wuses 
have sprung up around them. Since 1863, a church and a dak bun* 
galow have been built, also a zillah eutcherry, central jail, tehseelee, 
serai, and market-place. 

In the latter part of 1859 Captain Smith, who was then Deputy 
Commissioner, completed the main street through the town, commenced 
by Colonel Agnew ; this street is now nearly two miles in length, and 
contains a good bazaar and many fine houses, some of them remark* 
able for the elaborate wood-carving of their pillars and balconies. 

The town is siprrounded by tanks and groves of trees, and has several 
ancient temples in it, and the remains of an old fort. 

As before mentioned, the building of the fort is said to have been 
commenced by Rajah Bhownaysur Sing in A. D. 1460 ; a ^at in the 
Bhoora tank at the main gate of the fort was added by Rajah Trib- 
houn Sing of Ruttunpore some years after. In those days when fire- 
arms were not in use, the fort must have been a ^place of immense 
strength. The ramparts and bastions are built of stone and mud, and 
there were three large gates and one postern. The main gate near 
the Bhoora tank on the north-side was entire when the British took 
possession of the country in 1818. Immense masses of fine limestone 
and granite were used in the construction of the fort, while no signs of 
any old quarries exist in the neighbourhood. Nor can any stones of 
the same kind and magnitude be procured now without great difliculty. 
The fort appears to have been nearly a mile in circumference, and to 
have had five bastions with connecting curtains: it was protected on the 
east by the Bhoora tank; on the south and half round the west wde 
by the Maharajee tank; while the old town lay on the north and east of 
the fort. When knocking down one of the old bastions, lately> the 
workmen came upon some old tombs, at least twenty feet below the 
surface, and carefully protected by stone walls. These i^mbs are proba- 
bly above 400 years old, but there was nb inscription to tell their 
history. 

taniur. The Bhoora tank is tl2b most ancient in the pdaoe^ and is ^ 

have been formed at the time of building the . fort^ needy , 500 ^ 
ago : it lies on the east fade of the old fort, and was of 
extent ; it covered at least one square mile oonntiy, but *h^ 
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been curtailed, and much improved by the Local Committee and a 
\ maiionty bund cCnstnicted near the north-eastel'n comer of t)bo 
foiti*^ - ^ so many years had reduced this 

tank to the condition of a pestilential swamp in many parts, and it is 
confidently expected that the recent alterations, by making well defined 
limits, and preventing the spread of water over so large an extent of 
land, will tend to keep the water deeper, and prevent the accumulation 
of mud. On the east side of this tank public gardens have been laid 
out. * 

The Maharajee tank was originally a swamp on the south side of the 
old fort; the country falls steadily from the fort down to the southward 
for nearly half a mile. A bund was built about half a mile distance 
from the fort by one Maharaj Danee, about 100 years ago. This Maharaj 
Panee was the Sayer contractor in the time of the Bhonslaha 

The construction of this bund changed the swamp into a fine tank, 
which was named the Maharajee, in honor of the maker. It is a large 
tank but not deep, and covers about half a square mile of ground, and 
is contiguous to the south end of the Bhoora tank. To the south of this 
tank, and close to the bund, is a temple to Ramchundra, built and en^ 
dowed in A. D. 1775 by Bimbaji Bhonslah, Rajah of Raepore, who also 
granted a Mokassa village to the Poojaree. 

Contiguous to the above is a temple to Mahadeo, built by one Jug- 
gunnath Sao, Mahajuu ; it took nearly twenty years to^build, and was 
completed by Deenanath Sao, the son of Jaggunnath, within the memory 
of many of the present inhabitants. 

The Khoko tank is perhaps the most substantial in the place, and 
was built by one Codund Sing, Kumaishdar of Raepore, about 40 years 
ago. It is supposed to have cost about 30,000 rupees, and has stone 
bunds on three sides with steps down to the water. Near this tank is 
a temple to Mahadeo, built by Muksoodim Danee, the brother of Maha- 
raj Danee, wdio constructed the Maharajee bund, and it is said to be about 
eighty years old. Into this tank are thrown the images of Gunputtee 
at the close of the festival of Gunnesh Chuttoortee. 

The Amba tank is supposed to be about 200 years old, and was ori- 
ginally built by a Telee, whose name has been lost ; it had got much 
out of repair about twenty years ago, when it was thoroughly repaired 
and faced with massive stone terraces, and steps to the water on three 
sides. This work was done at a cost of l^s. 10,000 by one Soobaram, 
Mabajun, who is still living in Raepore. This tank lies to the north of 
the town at about a quarter of a mile distance, and supplies gopd drink- 
ing water to a large number of the inbabitagts. 

- The Rajah tank lies to the west of the city, at about a mile distance; 
it is ctoently reported to have been built in the days of Rajah Burriar 
^hg, 26ti years ago ; one side only is faced with stone. ' ‘ » 

: r Tiii^ee Banda was built by Deenanath, father of Sobaram, Mah^un, 

ia faced with stone, This tank holds aeep 
valued by the inhabitants; it is not of any grant 


KAUOAI. 




Kux^alee tank il in the middle of the city, and was built of stone 
thtoughout, aboutSOO years ago, by Kirpal Oeer, MaHunt^ who also bu^ 
" 'a^^sa^l temple to Mahadeo in the middle of the tank. The watei? qf 

Mi tank has a fetid smell, and it is disa^eeable to come near it, .yej 
the people of the city esteem it highly, and use the ' water for waahipg 
purposeis The lyater is of a bright- emerald green colour. ^ On the bank ; 
of Ms small tank is an ancient temple to Kalika Devee, held in 
veneration. This temple was in existence when the tank was ooiji^ 
stniCted, and in fact gave the name to the tank itself. An annual 
fc^ival is held here in the Busserah. 


fMBilM. temple, one of the principal templSi in the, town^ 

was built by Guj raj Sing, brother of the Codund Sing, who built the 
thdko tank. It was built about 40 years ago, and boasts a large full- 
toned gong, which is struck every evening at the time for worship. 
This temple is held in much veneriition, and is the daily resort of many 
of the principal inhabitants of the town. Adjoining it, with only a 
wall between, is a temple to Hunnooman and Ramchundra, built by 
Muksoodun Banco, the brother of Mahraj Banee, who built the Mahrajee 
t^kj it is of more ancient date thari the one just mentioned, being 
^ 80 or IQO years old. 

^^o^tbe south of the town and within its limits is also a temple to 
Juggulmath, but it is not of any great importance; it possesses the 
U8U^ acc6mpanifnents of the car, &c., and has an annual festival. 

, About the' ya,ar 1860 the Marwarees of the town subscribed and 
built a Jain temple in the heart of the town, dedicated to Parusnath; 
it is not of large dimensions. The temple at Mahadeo ghat has 
already been mentioned ; it is one of the most ancient in the place. 
There is also a small temple on the north-west comef of the fort dedi- 
cated to Mahamaee Bevee, which was built at the same time as the 
fort, and was afterwards repaired, and endowed by Rajah Tribhoun 


Raepore is now a place c# considerable trade in grain, lac, cottoii, 
aud other produce; and is steadily rising in importance under the 
British rule. The extraordinary rise and progress of the town may 
be noted by the following information, obtained from some of the old 
inhMtants, 


/V , At the first accession of the British rule, in A. D. 1818, there were 
' o:^y ten or twelve small shop-keepers in the place. The town consisted 
.pf aboui ^TOO grass huts, with not. one tiled or pucka bpilding.^, C^^ 
WM not current,— -every trs^action being carried, on in kind 0)^ ‘with 
v .Grain sold for foiir or five khundies per rupCA > 
cotton were ten rupees a bojha. The ground now occt^pied 
Zillah Cutcherry wm then covered with low jungle ; tigers, and oth^ 
wild beaets, were not unfroquently met with. The popi^tiou 
at betwe^ 6,000 or 7,000 soull ^ 

fjrinUl-n. isio, ioolon^ Apew, 

\ |ta4por«i fead more doubled A* 
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XwraBvn- 


Xoiim, 



the Khummem pepgu^ina a fertile tract, all richly cultivated 
Whe4 the family nr®t settled in the district, they rcceiVed from the 
la ^jah the taiookas of Kolwar and Scetagotta. 
ing i^dered assistance to the Mundla Rajah, When the 
uriw ttie Rajah of Dlmmda, they i^ceived the iChyragurh 
The Vahratta Rajah Bimhaji subsequently gave them 
and ^ter they had in 1818, a. D. assisted in subduing the libh£5rjti^! 
Tlemindar, who had joined in the rebellion raised by Appa ' 

received half of the Dongurgurh zemindaree, the other 
tnado over to the Nandgaon Zemindar. Khyragurh 
the two principal passes through the Salee Tekree , j 
hilk between Chutteesgurh and the Nagpore country ; 
leave the present line of the eastern road ten miles from Rae| 
a few miles from Kh 3 nragurh diverge, the one passing by 
^qugh Pandadah, Sakar Tola, and Dheree Munglee, and 
Bhundara district at Lanjee, This route which was much j 
foitm^rly, is now but little used ; the chief route is by Rya 
Peepree, and enters the Bhundara district by the town of A| 
the Bang river. A large portion of the Khyragurh territorj^ 
pla^ina and contains some of the best parts of the Chutteesgu 
and it$ lands are rich and fertile. The tribute paid by the 
British Government amounts to nearly Rs. 35,000. 

A small zemindaree bordering on Nandgaon; it consists of 27 villages, 
in a fairly open country, and pays a revenue demand of Rs. 1,369. It 
is situated 70 miles to the south-west of Raepore. The Zemindar 
is a Mahoraedan. 

This village is situated to the north-west of Raepore, at a distance of 
fourteen miles. It comprises 238 houses, and 624 inhabitants. The soil 
here is exceedingly fertile. The inhabitants are chiefly Koonbees. It is 
renowned for its annual fair in the month of January, which lasts for 
about fifteen days. About 20,000 persons visit this fair, some for purchases, 
and others for devotion, at the tomb of one Ghassee Doss, formerly a nian 
of renown. The goods sold comprise English arid Native cloths, metal 
pots, spices, cocoanuts, toys, &c. Livestock, cattle, ponies, sheep, &c, are 
brought and sold in large numbers. This portion of the transactions is 
eonfined to the people of the district The English cloths and goods are 
brought by Raepore merchants, and the metal pots are of Mirzapor© a^i^d 
Orh^ manufacture. In the centre of the village there is a chubootra 
U^der a tree, or rather biiilt round the tree, which is the tomb of Ghassee 
Boss, a saint among the Kubeer Puntees. An agent from Kuwurdha, 
^js head-quarters ofthe Kubeer Puntees, resides near it, and prwidM 
the The offerings made consist of sugar, cocoafiuts, 

«]if^^^ts,and money ; the whole of which is taken by the Pdojarea 
TJ^ d^vptees generally belong to the Gancfa) Punka (both we^ere), 
JKpo^ee, Tdee, and Kular castes. 

^ is a zemindaree, consisting of 152 villages, but most of 

fl^ mere hamlets, and many exist only in nadie; The 
is situated about* eighty diies tb 
PP tjie Sumbulpore road. The f eyenue demand if 
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Thifr jj^nimdaree is said to have been formed many generations ago 
Q3j|Ll^;bf the"T*at|ria‘State, being given as a dowry by the Patna Chief to his 
> tt is bounded on the north and south by Ohutteesgurh proper ; 

by Borasainbur and Patna; and on the west i)y Bindra Now- 
wgurb.^ is fifty- three miles from north to south, and thirty-two from 
east Nearly half of the area is under cultivation. Tho revenue 

d<^na^t is^Rs. 1;600 : the Chief is a Ohowhan by caste. 

zeniindaree Ilea to tlie south-west of the district, between the 
' Sinjaree pergunnalis. It is generally billy atid c wored with 
to the south the hills reach a considerable height, diininish- 
! they approach tho north, till they sink into the plain near 

i -n boundary. It contains PI2 villages, an I covers an Area of 
and tho Zemindar pays to Government annually Rs. 572. 
.t little cultivated land in the zernindarce ; and the population 
pmposed of Gonds, K n liars, and Hulbas. The country is ■well 
birig bounded respectively on the east and west by tho rivers 
nd Khurkurra, while numerous nullahs descend from the hills 
|tli 0 valleys. The principal hill in tho zorniuda’;;ee is the 
’ ; it is from 1,HOO to 2,0')() feet high, and was formerly covered 
3 was also a large part of the zernindarce ; but there are now 
I trees left in any part of the estate. The junghjs still con- 
tain large quantities of Koosum, Moliwa, Beqjasal, and other timber 
tree's similar to those in the Balode jungles ; and lac, wax, and honey are 
yearly produced in very large quantities. Hemp and cotton are also 
exported in small quantities by Brinjarras who buy up the supply, d'here 
is also a groat quantity of iron smelted in this estate. The Zemindar is 
aGond by caste ; and tho estate was originally granted iriA. D. 153^*1 in 
return for military service by one of the Ruttunpore Rajahs. 

This is a zernindarce belonging to a member of the Kawurdah aid 
Pandurrea family, situated about (>0 miles to the north-west of Raepore, 
and south of tho Kawurdah zemindaree belonging to tho Belaspore 
district. The greater part of the estate lies below the Salco Tokreo hill, 
and the whole of this tract is exceedingly fertile, and well cultivated. 
The portion lying among the hills is almost all covered ivith jungle. 
It contains 84 villages, and pays a Tukolee of 1,495 rupees. 



Tliis pergunnah lies to the east of Simgah ; #t contains about 423 
villages, and covers an area of alovit 800 square mile.s. NotliiTig is 
known of its history previous to tho Mahrattarule. During the greater 
portion of time tlie Mahrattas govcriied the country, it was not 
farmed out ; but during the last eighteen years it has been let on 
lease for different periods to Jodli Roy, a Maliajun belonging to a 
family somewhat notorious in the district. It is watered by the Sheonath 
and Mahanuddy, and pos.sesses a most fertile soil, but by far the greater 
portion is covered by scrub jungle containing but little valuable timber. 
The conatry to the west of the Mahanuddy is generally well ciiltivated, 
particularly that portion lying to the south of the pergunnah. The un- 
cultivated portions bear rich crops of thatclvAg grass, from whence the 
greater part of the cultivated villages of the district are supplied with 
that article. To the east of the Mahanuddy, with the exception of a 
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portion to the north-east along tlie river, alinost the wij 
Oonsists of low hills covered with bamboos and thatc. 
while along the extreme eastern boundary, there are fine ] 

The principal crop is rice, which is ^produced in very laige I 
and it wg from this pergunnah that almost the whole of th| 
anmed ittflhe district during the last year was furnished. 

.^Muddunpore is a zemindar ce situated to the north-east of the 
pergunnah. It was conferred on the present holder, Gujraj S 
the period when the Nagporc Gfovernment was superintended 
Officers in A. D. I<S12. The Zemindaree consists of thirty-fi 
some portion of which is fairly cultivated but a large amount 
/The Zdmindar is a Haj Gond, and pays to Government Rs. 25 

. Nandgaon is a town situated forty-two miles west of Raepore, f 
Jlastern road ; and is the principal town and residence of ] 
who is one of the feudatories of the Central Provinces, 
tory contains a’oout 500 villages, in a fertile tract of countr| 
portion of which is under cultivation. The town contains 
houses, and 1,000 to 1,*20() inhabitants. There is no regulad 
the tosvn, l>ut the Zemindar’.s residence stands in a space encj 
moat, and may formerly have been regularly fortified. The tq 
divided in to four ipergunnahs; viz., Nandgaon and Dongurgi 
south ; Paudadah about twenty miles to the north, at the foot of the 
the Siiloe Tekree hill, and separated from Nandgaon by the KbyragurJi- 
pergunnah and that portion of Oongurgurh belonging to the Khyragutii 
Chief. Mowgaon, about fifty miles to the nortli, a very fertile pergunnali, 
lying between the Dhumda and Doorbigia Khalsa pergunnabs to tlm 
south and east, ana K.liummurria belonging to Khyragurh to the north. 
The Chief is by caste a, ilyragee, or religious devotee, and celobacy 
being one of the observances of the sect, the succession has been main- 
tained by adoption. The grantee was the family priest of the Rajah of 
Nagpore,and the date of the original grant is A. D. 1723 ; an addition 
was made to it in A. D. 1705, and again in A. D. 1»18. The tribute paid 
annually to Government amounts to nearly Rs. 35,000. 


This zemindaree is situated in the south-east corner of Chutteesgurh* 
and formerly formed of the Gurjat State of Kurriar. It was separ- 
ated about the year A. ’D., 1710 and given by the- Kurriar Chief as hia 
daughters dowry to her husband Visnath Sing, the ancestor ot the 
present Zemindar. It consists of thirteen miserably poor villages. The 
Government demand is Rs. 64. TTie Zemindar is by caste a Kowaiv 
There are a police station-house and district post office at the viilan^e 
of Nurra. 

The greater part of the Purporeo zemipdaree lies to the west of 
Dhumda pergunnah. Its area is rich and oultivatcd, and comprised 
thirty-five yilljiges. The revenue demand ia Bs. 1,740. The ZenW 
is by cast0A Gond. <, - v ' ^ 

^ This ZemiodAToe WoBgt in ^ B«l^ore 
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r on the right bank of the Mahannddy, at the 

^nctioti of the Pairee with that river, and ajjout twenty -four miles to 
tiie Bouih-east of llaepore. The town is celebrated for the temple of 
Baji uOchtin, and for the annual pilgrimage and fiir held in honor of 
that idol in April. The fair lasts fora month, and between 2d,()00 and 
30,000 peo|)le usually collect. In the temple is the image of Ram- 
chundra, four feet high, of black stone, in a standing posture, facing the 
W08t^ It has four arms holding the four common Hindoo emldems*— 
shank ( the conch ). the cheuer (the discus), gonda (the club), and 
jgadyna (the lottUi). Garuda (the binJ and vehicle of Vishnoo), as usual, 
faces the god ia a posture of devotion, and behind him on a separate 
jlWrrace are iraftgvis of Himoomau and Jugutpal, — ‘the king who is said to 
have built the temple. The latter is in a sitting position. Between 
^l^ose twoisa doorway, beautifully sculpturiid with the representation 
■ W the Nagas (serpent demi-gods) entwined together in endless folds. 
This doorway loads to two modern temples of Mahadeo, and a third 
bfihind them is dedicated to the wife of an oil-seller, rospocting whom 
there is a popular story connected with the ancient image of Raji 
Lochun, which makes her contemporary with Jugutpal In the same 
i^ourt of the greht. temple are shrines dedicated to Nursing, Wamun, 
Wuraha, Budrinath and Jugauath. There are two ancient inscriptions 
on the walls of the temple of Ramchundra; on one pf those is the date 
79() Sumbut, or a, d. 750. Both of these inscriptions relate to tlm origin 
of Jugutpal, and to his prowess in subduing many countries, and they 
give the names of the enemies conquered, or assailed by Jugutpal ; 
mention also is made of a fort called Doorga, being obtained on his 
marriage. This is no doubt the fort of Droog, situated twenty-five 
miles to the west of Raepore, which according to local tradition Jugutpal 
became possessed of b f marrying the daughter of the Rajah of Droog. 
On a small rocky island at the junction of the Pairee and Mahanuddy, is 
a temple of Mahadeo called lioolesliwur, said to have been built by the 
Ranee of Jugutpal; there is an inserption on the wall, but it is now 
entirely illegible. 

Rajim is a pretty little town containing 700 houses, with between 
3,000 and 4,000 inhabitants. It has a town school, a district post 
olfice, arid a police station. There are agenciq|k here for the collection 
and export of lac, of which »3,0()0 to 4,000 bullock loads are annually sent 
to tho Mirzapore and Jubbulporc markets. 

This pergunnah, lying to the south of Dhumterry, contains 288 vil- 
lages, of which 270 arc said to be uninhabited; it covers an area of 
about 550 square miles. The pergunnah lias this year come under 
the (lirect management of the district authorities. Recent investi- 
gation has proved that there is but little valuable teak in the per- 
gunnah, but there are ver^ fine Sal forests. The inhabitants are chiefly 
GdMs; 5iyho, for the by collecting jungle produce, and 

practise only dbya eultivation. Lac, wax, thatching grass, and timber 
aw the prmcipaTproductibx^ pergunnah, lac being produced in 

quantities* 
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This zemindaxee consists of twenty villages; it is situated about sixty 
miles to tlie north-west of Raepore, and formerly formed part of the ze- 
mindaree of Gundaie Gun^daic). The present incunibent 

a Gond : he pays annually to Government Rs. 700/ 

Simgah isa town situated on the Seo river, twenty-eight miles to the 
north of Raepore and on the road to Belaspore ; it is the head-quarters of a 
Tfehseelee (sub-cullectorate); it contains 4^0 houses, and about 1,000 . 
inhabitants. There is a town school hero, and afio a police post, and 
a post office. * 

This pergunnab lies to the south of Lawn, and but little is known 
of it. The western portion of the pergimnah is exceedingly fertile*! 
and well cultivated. That to the east is hilly and covered with bam- 
boo and grass jungle. It contains eighty-one villages, of which about forty 
are inhabited, and the area is about 150 square miles. It is watered" by 
the Mahanuddy. 

Soonnar is a wild and jungle tract, situated to the north of the Nurra 
zemindareeon the west bank of the Jonk river, in a south-easterly direc- 
tion from Raepore. It was bestowed on one Goongy Doongy, an ancestor of 
the present incumbent, by the Rajah of Raepore, about the year 
A. D. 1710, for services rendered in quelling a rebellion raised by a 
former holder of tHe talooka. It consists of eighty-four poor hamlets, the 
present revenue demand is Rs. 213. The Zemindar is a Gond. 

This zemindareo lies to the north-west of the Raepore district, on 
the borders of that of Bhundara. It originally had only twenty-four vil- 
lages, but now contains seventy-seven ; twelve of the villages above the 
ghats having been assigned to this zemindaree from that of Salee Tekreo, 
at the time when the entire charge of the ghats was made over to 
Thakoortola. The zemindaree now extends up to the Bunjar river, a 
tributary of the Nor budda. Below the ghats the country is hilly, -but 
above tliern, i^ is flat and well watered. There are fine forests of Beeja’- 
sal, Hurdoo, Ayn, atid Dhowra; and a good portion of the country is 
said to be well cultivated, bearing crops of cotton, kodoo, and rice. 
The population below the ghats are chiefly Telees and Kullars ; while 
above the ghats the people are almost all Gonds. 'rhe Zemindar is a 
Gond, and pays Rs. 38I||er annum to Government. ^ 





